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VATOUSON BUOITAPARTEk 



CHAPTER I. 

Brinau aand at Parit^EiOsrM the Armf^Hi» Jbrst mOUarg Sfriiaf 
im CortUai» 1193, 

Napolcon BroHAPARTc was böm at Ajaccioonthe 
15th of August, 1769. The family had been of some 
distinction, during the middle ages, in Italy ; whence 
bis brauch of it removed to Corsica in the troubled 
times of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. They were 
idways considered as belonging to the gentiy of the 
Island. Charles, the father of Napoleon, an advo« 
cate of considerable reputation, married his motherf 
Letitia Ramolini, a young woman, eminent for beauty 
and for strength of mind, during the civil war— virhea 
tiie Corsicans, under Paoli, were struggling to avoid 
the domination of the French. Tlie advocate had 
espoused the populär side in that contest, änd his 
lovely and hifh-spirited wife used to attend him 
through the toils and dangers of his mountain cam« 
paigns« Upon the termination of the war he would 
lain bare exiled himself along with Paoli ; but hia 
lelations dissuaded him from this step, and he was 
afterward reconciled to the conquering party, and 
protected and patronised by the French govemor of 
GoTsica, the count de Marbceuff. 

It is said that Letitia had attended mass an th« 
moming of the 15th of August ; and, being seiased 
Buddenly on her returUf gave biith to the future hera 
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14 JTAPOLCON BUONAPAXTkJI [1769 

of his age, on a temponury couch corered with 
tapestry, representing the heroes of the Iliad. He 
was her second chud. Joseph, afterward kin^ of 
Spain, was older than he : he had three youngei 
brothers, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome; and three 
Bisters, Eliza, Caroline« and Pauline. These grew 
up. Ptve others must have died in infaney ; for we 
are told that Letitia had given birth to thirteen chü- 
iten, when at the age of thirty she became a Mridow. 

Ih after-days, whcn Napoleon had climbed to sove- 
leign power, many flatterers were willinff to give 
him a lofty pedigree. To the emperor of Austria, 
who would rain have traced his unweleome son-in- 
law to some petty princes of Treviso, he repliedt ** 1 
am the Rodolph of my race,*** and silenced, on a 
similar occasion, a pofessional! genealogist, with, 
** Friend, my patent dates from Moate Notie-^f 

Charles buonaparte, by the French goTemor's 
kindnes8,receivea a leeal appointment in Goraica— * 
tiiat of Procureur du Sai (answering nearly ta at- 
tomey-general) ; and scandal has ölten said that 
Marboeuff was his wife's lover. The story received 
no credence in Ajacciow 

Of Napoleon's boyish days few aneedotes hare 
been preserved in Co'rsica. His chosen playthmg, 
they say, was a small brass cannon ; and, when at 
home in the school-vacations, his favourite retreat 
was a solitary summer-house among the rocks on 
the seashoxe, about a mile from Ajaccio, where his 
mother's brother (afterward cardmal Fesch) had a 
vüla« The place is now in ruins, and overffrown 
with bushes, and the people call it ^Napokon's 
Grotto.*' He has himself said that he was remark« 
able only for obstinacy and curiosity : others add, 
that he was high-spirited, quarrelsome, imperioas ; 
fond of solitude ; slovenly in his dress. Being de* 
tected stealing figs in an orchud, the propnetor 

* Rodolph orBapalmigh was tbe fottoder of Ow AoittiBa ftmitar. 
tHUfinttaottte. 
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threatened t'o teil his mother, and the boy pleaded 
for lümself with so much eloquence, that ine man 
suffered him to escape. His careless attire, and Mb 
partiality for a pretty littl6 giri in the neighbourhood, 
were ridiculed togetner in a song which his playmates 
nsed to shout after him in the streets of Ajaccio : 

** Na|X>leoiie di mezza calzetta 
Fa ramore a Giacominelta."* 

Hifl snperiority of eharacter was very early felU 
An aged relation, Luden Buonaparte, archdeacon 
of Ajaccio, called the chiidren about his death-bed 
to take farewell and bless them : ** You, Joseph,** 
Said the e^roinngman, ^ are the eldest ; but Napoleon 
is the head of his family. Take care to remember 
my words." Napoleon took ezcellent care that 
they should not be forgotten. He began with beat- 
ing his eider brother into subjection. 

From his earliest youth he chose arms for his pro- 
lession. When lie was about seven years old ( 1776), 
liis father was, through Marbceuffs patronage, senl 
to France as one of a deputation from the Corsican 
fio62etM to king Louis XVI.; and Napoleon, for 
whom the count had also procured admission into 
the military school of Brienne, acoompanied him. 
After seeing part of Italy, and crossing France, they 
reached Paris ; and the boy was soon established in 
Ins school, where, at linrt, erenr thing deti^hted him, 
though, forty years afterward, he said he should 
never forget the bitter parting with his mother ere 
he set outontiis travels. His progress in Latin, and 
in literature generally, attracted no great praise;« 
but in every study likely to be of service to the 
future soldier, he distlnguished himself above his 
contemporaries. Of the mathematical tutors ac^ 
cordingly he was a great favourite. One of the 
other teachers having condemned him for some 
offence or neglect to wear a coarse woollen dress on 

»Napol«oii,wldi liig iioekiiifi aboat bis beete, mak« tovetoGi»* 
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a particnlar day, and dineonhisknees at the door of 
the refectory, the boy'a haughty apirit awelUof 
under this dishonour, broQght on a sudden ▼omitiiur 
and a strong fit of hystehcs. The matbematical 
master, passing by, said they did not understand 
what they were dealing with, and releaaed him. He 
cared little for common pastimes ; but his lore for 
such as mimicked war was extreme ; and the skill 
of his fortifications, rearcd of turf, or of snow, ac- 
cording to the season, and the address and pertina- 
city with which he conducted tiieir defence, attracted 
the admiration of all observers. Napoleon was poor 
and all but a foreigner* among the French yoaüi» 
and underwent many mortifications from both cause«. 
His temper was reserred and proud ;— ^e had few 
ihends— «no bosom-companion ; he lived by himself, 
and among his books and maps. Yet, whea any 
scheme requiring skill and courage was inagitation, 
he was pretty sure to be called in as temporary dio- 
tator. 

There is reason to beliere that the haughtiness 
with which some of the young Frenoh gentlemea i^t 
this seminary conducted themselves towarda thUi 
poor, solitary alien, had a streng effect on the firat 
political feelings of the future emperor of France. 
He, from the beginning of the revolutionary struggle, 
boy and youth, espoused and kept by the si& of 
those who desired the total change of goTemmenl 
It is a Strange enopgh fact, that Pichegru« aherwart 
so eminent, and ultimately so unfortunate, was fot 
^ some time his monitor in the school of Brienne 
Being consulted many years later as to the ehance 
of enlisting Buonaparte in the cause of the exiled 
Bourbons; this man is Jcnown to have answered; 
*' It will be lost time to attempt that^I knew him ia 
his youth— he has taken his side, and he will not 
ehange it." 

* Conlea became byltw t Fieaoli <k|iiitt««itoitfy twaiontlMi fciifcw 
Iv Apoleon was bonu 
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In 178S» Bvonaparte was, on the recommendation 
•f Im mästen, sent from Brienne to the Royal Mili- 
tary Schooi at Paris ; this being an extraordinaiy 
compliment to the genias and proficiency of a boy 
of fourtoen. Here he spent nearly three years, de« 
Toted to his stndies. Tnat he labonred hard we may 
jadee r for his after-life left scanty room for book- 
ytrorkf and of the vast quantity of information which 
his streng memory eret placed at his disposal, the 
far greater propoition must hav« been accumulated 
now. He niaae himself a first-rate maüiematician ; 
he defovmd liistory^^lus chosen authors being Plu- 
tardi and Tacitus; the former Ihe most simple 
punter that antiqnity has left iis of heioic charac- 
lenh-lhe latter the pioloundest master of political 
wisdom. The poems of Ossian were then new to 
£i]iope« aod cenerally receired as authentic re* 
mains of another age and style of heroism. The 
dark and lofty genius which they display, their indis- 
tinct but solemn pictnres of heroic passions, love, 
batile, victory, and death, were appropriate fbod for 
Napoleon*« voung Imagination ; and, his taste being 
little scrupmoiis as to minor particulars, Ossian con- 
tinued to oe through life his favourite poet. While 
at Paris, he attracted wach notice amoogthose who 
had access to compare him with his feUows ; his 
acquirements, among other adyantaffes, adnritted 
him to the familiär society of the celebrated Abb6 
Raynal. He had just completed his sixteenth year 
when, (in Auffost, 1785,) after being examined by 
the great Laplace, he obtamed his first commission 
a0 seoond lientenant in the artillery regiment La 
Fere. His coips was at Valance when he joined it ; 
and ha minglea, more largely than might have been 
expected from his previous habits, in the cultivated 
society of the phce. His personal advantages were 
considerable ; the outline of Üie countenance clap? 
sically beautiful ; the eye deep-set and dazzliagly 
brilliaptt the figure sbort, but slim, active, and j^ 
B9 
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fecüy knit. Coarily gnee and lefineiiient of mui- 
neFB henever attain6d,nor peifaap0 eoreted; bat hm 



early leamed the art, boI düftenlt probably to msf 
peraon poesesaed of saeh geniiw and such accom» 
plishmenta, of lendering himaelf eminently agree* 
able whereTer it aoited hia purpoae or melinatioii to 
be 80. 

Feh. 87, 1785.] It waa in thia year that hia &tlier 
died of a cancer in the alomach ; tbe aame diaeaae 
which waa deatined, at about the aame time of life» 
to prove fatal to himaeif. 

While at Yalance, Bttonaparte competed anony- 
moualy for a piize offered by the Aeademy of I^oaa 
for the best anawer to Raynal'a oueatioa : ** what 
are the principlea and inatitutiona oy the appUeation 
of which mankind can be xaiaed to the higheat hap- 
piaeaa V' He gained the prize ; what were the eoa- 
tents of hia Eaaay we know not. T&lle3rrand« Ion; 
afterward, obtained the manuacriply and, thinking to 

Elease hia aovereign, brought it to him. He threw 
is eye over two or three pagea, and toaaed it into 
the |[re. The treatiae of the lieutenant probably 
abounded in opiniona which the emperor had found 
it convenient to forget. 

Even at Brienne hia poHtical feelinga had been 
determined- ,At Valance he found the officera of 
his regiment divided, aa all the world then waa, into 
two parties ; the lovera of the French monavchy, and 
those who desired ita overthrow. He aided opeidy 
with the latter. " Had I been a general,'* aaid Na* 
poleon, in the eTeninc: of hia liie, ^ I might have 
adhered to the king: being a aubaltem, I joined the 
patriots." 

In the beginning of 1799, he became eaptahi of 
artillery ; and, happening to be in Paria, witneaaed 
the terrible acenea of the 90th o( June, idien the 
revolutionary mob atonned the Tuilleriea, and the 
king and hia family, after undergoing innumerable 
insulta and degradationa, with the utmoat difficulty^ 
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preserved their lives ; and of the still darker lOlh of 
August, when, die paülace belog once more investcd, 
ihe national guard assigned for its defence took 
part ivith thA assailants; the royal family were 
obliged to take refuge in the national assembly, 
and the brave Swiss guards were massacred almost 
to a man in the courts of the Tuilleries. Buonaparte 
-was a firm friend to the assembly, to the Charge of 
a party of which, at least, these excesses must be' 
laid; but the spectacle disgusted him. The yella, 
screams» and pikes with bloody heads upon them, 
fermed a acene which he afterward described as 
<« hideoua and revolting.'* As yet he had been but 
a spectator of the revolution, aestined to pave his 
own path to sovereign power; ere long circum- 
stances called on him to play a part. 

General Paoli, who had lived in England erer 
since the termination of that civil war in which 
Charles Buonaparte served under his banner, was 
cheered, when the great French revolution first 
broke out, with the hope that libertywas about to 
be restored to Corsica. He came to Pari^, was 
received with applause as a tried friend of freedom, 
and appointed govemor of his native Island, which 
for some time he ruled wisely and happily. But as 
the revolution advanced, Paoli, like most other 
wise men, becanie ssüisfied that license was more 
likely to be established by its leaders, than law and 
rational überty; and avowing his aversion to the 
grrowing principles of Jacobinism, and the scenes of 
tumult and bloodshed to which they gave rise, he 
was denounced in the national assembly as the 
enemy of France. An expedition was sentto de» 
prive him of his govemment under the command of 
La Combe, Michel, and Salicetti, one of the Corsi- 
can deputies to the Convention; and Paoli called 
on his countrymen to take arms in his and their own 
defence« Buonaparte happened at that time (1793) 
tohave leave of absencß £rom his vegimenti and to 
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be in Conica on a visit to bis mother. He had 
iitted up a little readingf-room at the top of the house 
as the quietest part of it, and was spending' his 
mornings in study, and bis evenings among his 
family and old acquaintance, when the arriTal of the 
expedition threw the Island into conTulsion. Paoli, 
who knew him well, did all he could to enlist bim 
in his cause ; he used, among other flatteries, to clap 
him on the back, and teil him be was ** one of Pia* 
tarch's men.*^ But Napoleon had satisfied himself 
that Corsica was too small a country to maintaiu 
independence, — that she must fall under the role 
either of France or England; and that her interests 
would be best served by adhering to the former. 
He therefore re^tsted all Paoli*s offers, and tendered 
nis jsword to the Service of Salicetti. He was ap- 
pointed provisionally to the command of a battaiioa 
of national guards ; and the first military Service on 
which he was employed was the reduction of a smali 
fortress, called the Torre di Capitello, near Ajaccia 
He took it, but was soon besiesed in it, and he and 
his garrison, after a gallant defence, and living for 
some time on horseflesh, were glad to evacnate the 
tower, and escape to the sea« The English govem" 
raent now began to reinforce Paoli, and the cause 
of the French party seemed for the moment to be 
desperate. The Buonapartes were banished from 
Corsica, and -their mother and sisters took refuge 
first at Nice, and afterward at Marseilles, where for 
some time they suffered all the inconveniences of 
exile and poverty. Napoleon rejoined his regiment. 
He had chosen'France for his country; and seems, 
m truth, to have preserved little or no affection for 
his native soil. 

After arriving at supreme power, he bestowed 
one small fountam on Ajaccio; and succeeded, by 
the death of a relation, to a petfv olive gaurden near 
that town. In the scquel of his nistory the n^me of 
Corsica will scarcely reoor* 
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Bmmu^ttrUl c^mmanda tlU Artülery <A To/^ä^m—FaÜ of TVvW« 
The RtpretentatiDes oftlu People—Junot. 

Büokaparte's first military service pccurred, as 
vre have seen, in the summer of 1793. The iing 
of France had been put to death on the 31st of 
January in that year ; and in less than a month after^ 
ward, the Convention had declared war against 
England. The murder of the king, alike impnident 
as atrocious, had in fact united the princes of Europe 
against the revolutionary cause; and i;«rithin France 
itself a strong reaction took place. The people of 
Toulon, the great port and arsenal of France on the 
Mediterrane^n, partook these sentiments, and invited 
the English and Spanish fleets off their coast ta 
come to their assistance, and garrison their city. 
The allied admirals took possession accordingly of 
Toulon^ and a motley force of English, Spanish, and 
Neapolitans prepared to diefend the place. In the 
harbonr and roads there were about twenty-fiye 
ships of the line, and the city confcained immense 
naval and military stores of every description, so 
that the defection of Toulon was regarded as a ca- 
lamity of the first order by the revolutionary go- 
Temment. 

This event occurred in the midst of that period 
which has received the name of the reign of terrar. 
The streets of Paris were Streaming with mnocent 
blood; Robespierre was glutting himself with mur- 
der ; fear and rage were the passions that divided 
mankind, and their strugglesproduced on either sida 
Ibe likeness of some epidemic phrensy. Whatever 
eise the govemment wanted, vigour to repel aggres« 
sloB £k>iii withoQt was di^layed in abundance. 
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the nurrow {msBage between the port and the Medi 
terranean, and fortified it so strongly» that it paased 
by the name of the Little Gibraltar. It was neces- 
aaiy, therefore, to form extensive batteriea behind 
La Grasse, ere there could be a proepect of seizing 
it. Baonaparte laboured hard all day, and slept 
every night in his cloak by the ffmiB» imtil hia works 
approached perfection. He alio formed a larse 
battery behind Malbosquet ; bat this he caiefoUy 
concealed from the enemy. It was covered by a 
plantation of olires ; and ne desiffned to distract 
their attention by opening ita fire ior the first time 
when he ahonld be about to make hia great effort 
acainst Little Gibraltar. Bat the representatives 
of the people had nearly i^iled every tning. These 
ffentlemen, Walking their rounds, discorered the 
battery behind the oüvea, and inquiring how long it 
had been ready, were told for eight days. Not 

fueasing with what view so many guns had been 
ept so long idle, they ordered an imroediate can« 
nonade. The English made a vigorous aally, and 
spiked the gunn before Buonaparte could reach the 
apot. Onhia arrival on the eminence behind, he 
pierceived a long deep ditch, fringed with bramblea 
and willowa, which he thought might be tumed to 
advantage. He caused a regiment of foot to creep 
along the ditch, which they did without beingdtaco- 
yerea, until they were cloae upon the «enemy. 
General O'Hara, the Enffliah Commander, mistook 
them when they appearedfor aome of hia own allies» 
and ruahing out to give them some Orders was 
wounded and made prisoner. The English were 
dispirited when they lost their general; they re- 
treated ; and the French were at libetty to set about 
the repair of their battery. In this affair much 
blood was shed. Napoleon himself received a 
bayonet-thrust in his thigh, and feil into the arms of 
Muiron, who carried him off the field. Such wi 
the eommencement of their biotherly friendahip. 
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His woond, however, did not prevent him from 
Qontinaingf his laboun behind Little Gibraltar. 

That fort had very n^rly been seized, by a sort 
of accident, some timebeforehis preparations were 
oompleted ; acasual insult excited a sadden quarrel 
between the raen in Buonaparte's trenches, and the 
Spaniards in LitUe Gibraltar. The French soldiers, 
without waiting for Orders, seized their arms and 
mahed to the assault with fury. Napoleon, comingf 
up» perceived that the moment was favourable, and 
persoaded Doppet to support the troops with more 
regiments $ bat the doctor, marching at the head of 
his column, was seized with a panic, on seein? a 
man killed by his side, and ordered a retreat, before 
any thing could be effected. 

A few days after, this poltroon was in his tum 
superseded by a brave veteran, general Dugommier, 
and Napoleon could at last count on having his 
efforts backed. But, for the second time, the repre- 
^entatives did thpir best 19 nun his undertaking. 
The siege had now lasted four months, provisions 
were scarce in the camp, and these civilians never 
being able to coAprehend what was meant by 
bestowmg all this care on a place so far below the 
city as Little Gibraltar, wrote to Paris that they 
•aw no Chance of success, and hoped the govem- 
ment woiüd agree with them that the siege ought to 
be abandoned. Two days before this letter reached 
Paris, Toolon had fiülen, and the representatives 
gave ont that the despatch was a forgery. 

The moment atlast came when Buonaparte judged 
H ligfat to make his grand attempt. He threw 8,000 
bonuMi and Shells into Little Gibraltar, and having 
tlras äiattered the works, at daybreak Dugommier 
commanded the assault. The French, headed by 
the brave Muiron, rushed with impetnous valour 
throttgh the embrasures, and put the whole garrison 
to the sword* The day was spent in arranging the 
Itttteiiea» to as to comnEiand the shipping ; and next 
Vol. I.— C 
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mominff-- 80 true had been Buonaparte^s prophecy — 
when the French stood to their posts, Ute Engush 
flect was discovered to be already ander way. 

Then followed a feaiful scene. The Engiish 
would not quit Toiüon without destroyingf the 
French ships and arsenals that had fallen mto theur 
possession; nor could the3r refuse to cany with 
them the Antyacobin inhabitants, who knew that 
their lives would be instantly sacrificed if they 
shoiüd fall into the hands of the victorious repub- 
licans, and who now flocked to the waterside to the 
number of 14,000, praying for the means of escape. 
The buming of ships, the ezplosion of magazines, 
the roar of artiUery, aind the crie« of these fugitives 
filled up many hours. At last the men-of-warwere 
followed by a ilotilla bearing those miserable exiles ; 
the walls were abandoned ; and Dugommier took 
possession of the place. 

The republicans found that au persons of con- 
dition» who had taken part against them, had escaped ; 
and their rage was to be contented with meaner 
victims. A day or two having been sufiered to pass 
in quiet, a proclamation, apparently "friendly, ex- 
horted the workmen who had been employed on the 
batteries of the besieged town to muster at head- 
quarters. One hundred and fifty poor men, who 
expected to be employed agatn in repairing the same 
fortifications, obeyed this summons — were instantly 
marched into a field — ^and shot in cqld blood ; not 
less than a thousand persons were massacred undei 
circumstances equally atrocious. Buonapartehim- 
seif repeUed with Indignation the charee of having 
had a band in this butchery. Even i? he had, he 
was not the chief in command, and durst not hare 
disobeyed Orders but at the sacrifiee of bis own life. 
It is on all hands admitted that a family of royalists, 
being shipwrecked on the coast near Tonlon a few 
days after, were rescued froi» the hands of the fero- 
cious republicans, solely by bis interfereace und 
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address. Putting himself at the head of some of 
his gminets, he obtained possession of the unhappy 
prisoners ; quieted the mob by assuring them that 
they should all be publicly executed the next mom- 
ing; and meanwhile, sent them off during the night 
in artillery wagons supposed to be conveying stores. 

Dec. 18, 1793.] The recovery of TOulon was a 
Service of the first importance to the French govem- 
ment. It- suppressed all insurrectionary spirit in 
the south of France ; and placed a whole army at 
their disposal elsewhere. But he to whose genius 
the tuccess was due, did not at first obtain the credit 
of his important achievement at Paris. The repre- 
sentatives of the people never made their appearance 
on the eventful moming at Little Gibraltar, until 
three hours after the troops were in possession of 
the best part of the fortifications. Then, indeed, 
they were seen sword in band in the trenches, blus- 
tenng and swaggering in safety. Yet these men did 
not blosh to represent themselves as having headed 
the assault, while, in their account of the conflict, 
even the naine of Baonaparte did not find a place. 
The truth could not, however, be concealed effect- 
ually; and he was appointed to survey and arrange* 
the whole line of fortifications on the Mediterranean 
coast of France. 

It was during the siege of Toulon that Napoleon, 
vhile constrücting a battenr under the enemy's fire, 
had occaeion to prepare a despatch, and called out 
for some one who could use a pen. A young Ser- 
geant, named Junot, leaped out, and, leaning on the 
breastwork, wrote as he dictated. As he finished, a 
shot Struck the ground by his side, and scattered dust 
in abundance over him and every thing near him. 
** Good," Said the soldier, laughing, ** this time we 
shall do without sand." The cool gayety of this 
pleased Buonaparte; he kept his eye on the man $ 
and Junot came in the tmquel to be marshal of France 
and duke of Abrantes. 
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a%p»r»eded^BuanaparU at Pari$ m 1795— 7^ I7ay •/ ik» SmCmm— 
Cbmmand» tke ^rmf of tke Interier-^Marriet Joiepküu de Bemu 
katn»i»^-.^ntUtd to tke Cmmamd •/ IM» Armf •/ Juiif 

From this time, Napoleon advanoed by ra^d strides 
to greatness. His admirable skül was still further 
displayed in his survey of the foitifieations aboTe 
mentioned ; and having completed this senrice, he 
was appointed to join the anny of Italy, then st»- 
tioned at Nice, with the rank of chief of battahoo. 

Here his advice suggested a plan by whieh the 
Sardinians were driven irom the Col di Tende on the 
7th March, 1794 ; Saorgio, with all its Stores, sur- 
rendered ; and the French obtamed possession of 
the maritime Alps, so that the difficulties of ad- 
vancing into Italy were greatly dinunished. Of 
these movements, however, his superior offieers 
reaped as yet the hononr. He was even superseded 
very shortly after their success. Bnt this, which at 
the moment seemed a heavy misfortune, was, in 
truth, one of the luckiest circumstances that ever 
befcll him. 

July 28, 1794.] He was put under arrest in con- 
sequenceof the downfall of Robespierre, being sup- 
posed to belong to the party which that monster had 
made the instrument of his crimes, and known to 
have lived on terms of friendship with his yonnger 
brother, " the representative of the people.'' He in 
vain disclaimed all participation in the ambitious 
designs of the Robespierres, and asserted that he 
would have poniarded his own brother, had he sus- 
pected him of forming schemes of tvranny. He 
was, indeed, after a few days, released from confine* 
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meBt ; and the officer who came io release him was 
Burprised to find him busy in his dungeon over the 
map of Lombardy. For the moment, however, the 
prejudice waf too strong to be entirely overcome ; 
and he seems to have spent some time in obscurity 
with his own family, who were then in very dis- 
tressed circumstances, at Marseilles. It was here 
that he feil in love with Mademoiselle Clery, whom, 
but for some accident, it appears he would have 
married. Her sister afterward married his brother 
Joseph, and she herseif became the wife of his 
friend Bemadotte, and queen of Sweden. It is sup- 
posed that Buonaparte found himself too poor to 
marry at this time ; and circumstances interfered to 
prerent any renewal of his proposals. 

In May, 1795, he came to Paris to solicit eraploy- 
ment ; but at first he met with nothing^ but repulses. 
The President of the Military Committee, Aubry, 
objected to his youth. ^ Presence in the field of 
battle,'' Said Buonaparte, ^'might be reckoned in 
place of years." Tne President, who had not seen 
much actual service, thought he was insulted, and 
treated him so coldly that he actually tendered the 
resignation of his commission. This, however, was 
not accepted, and he lingered on amid the crowd of 
expectants. 

Talma, the celebrated tragedian, was one of his 
Chief associates at this time, and even then talked 
with confidence of the fnture fortunes of "little 
Buonaparte." This player's kindness and Aubry's 
Opposition were both remembered. The emperor 
always patronised Talma ; and Aubry died in exile. 

Napoleon, despairing of employment at home, 
now meditated taking service with some foreip^ 
power, and even used some interest to gsun permis- 
sion to go to Turkey. ^ How stränge," he said to 
his friends« ** would it be if a little Corsican soldier 
should become king of Jerusalem !" Go where ha 
might, he alieady contemplated greatness. 
C2 
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Ere this scheine could be pal in execiition* he wu 
nominated to the command of a brigade of artUleiy 
in Holland. The long-defened appoiniment wast 
HO doubt, very welcome ; bat in the niean iime, hia 
eervices were called for oa a neaier and mote im- 
portant field. 

The French nation were now heartüy tiied of the 
national Convention : it had lost most of its dieCin« 
guished members in the tumulta and peraecutions 
of the times ; and above all, it had lost respect by 
lemaining for two years the slave and the Aool of 
the terrorists* The downfall of Robespierre, when 
it did take place, showed how easily the same blessed 
deliverance might have been effected long before, 
had this body possessed any sense of firmaess or 
of dignity. Even the restoration of the members 
banisTied by the tyrant did not serve to replace the 
Convention in the eoniidence of the public* They 
themflelves saw clearly that a new remodeUing of 
the govemment was called for and must be ; and 
their anxiety was to devise the means of securlng 
for themselves as large a share as possible of sub* 
stantial power, under some arrangement sufficiently 
novel in appearance to throw dust in the eyes of tlie 
people. 

A great part of the nation, there is no doubt, wers 
at this time anxioas to see the royal family restored, 
and the govemment settled on the model of 1791. 
Among the more respectable Citizens of Paris, in 
particular, such feelings were very prevalent Bot 
many causes conspired to Surround the adopiion of 
this measure with difficulties, which none of ihe 
actually influential leaders had the courase, or per- 
haps the means, to encounter. The soldiers of the 
republican armies had been accustomed io fight 
ag^nst the exiled princes and nobiUty, considered 
them as the worst enemies of France, and hated 
them personally. The estates of the church, the 
nobles, and the ciown had been divided and sold * 
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tnd tihe purchaa^tB fbi^saw thät, w«ye the tamifltfohy 
rMtored at thia period^ the teecmiptioii of the for^ 
feited property wöuld be preissed with all the po wen 
of govemment. And^ lästig, the men who had 
eamed for themselves tnost distinetion and influenee 
tu publid afTairs, had excellent reasons for believiii^ 
that the Bontbons atid nobUg ty, if restored, woald 
viait on their own heads the ati^oeities of the reiro* 
lution, and above all the murder of the king. 

The eonventionalists themselves, however» had 
learned by this time that no peace nor security eould 
be expefcted, unless some form of govemment wera 
adopted, in which the legpialative and the execütivd 
fonctions should at least appear to be separated \ and 
tbey we^ also at length inclined to admit the ex- 
eellence of that patt of the British eonstitution» 
Which. divldittf the legislatorial power between two 
asAemblie« c^ Senators, thua acquires the advantag« 
öf a constant revision of counsels, and regulatea 
Ae political machine by a System of mutual checkt 
and balances. They were desirous, therefore, of 
^posing some system which might, in a certain 
degree, satisfy those who had been endeavouring tO 
bring abont the restoration of the monarchy ; and 
Ihe new coiwtitution of the year ihree of the i«- 
public (1795) presented the following features. ' L 
The executive power was to be lodged in five diree<> 
tors, chosen from time to time, who were to hava 
no ahare in ihe le^islation. II. There was to be a 
councä of five hundred, answering generally to 
iner faonse of commons : and, III. A smaller as- 
«embly, called the Council of ancient«, iatendod to 
Mfil b some measnre the pnrposes of a hoiue of 
peers. . 

This scheme mlght probably have been appfored 
of ; but the leading members of the Convention, from 
Views personal to themselves, appended to it certaitt 
conditions which excited new disgust. Theyde« 
creed, first, that .the electoral bodiea of Ftanooi ia 
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cboosbig representatives to tiie two new couigIIs, 
muBt elect at least two-thirds of the piesent mem- 
bers of Convention ; and» secondly, that if füll two- 
thirds were not retunied, the Convention slkoiild 
have the right to supply the dcficiency out of their 
own body. It was obviouB that this machineiy had 
no object but the continuanceof the present legiBla- 
ton in power; and the nation» and especially the supe- 
rior classes in the city of Paris, were indignaut at 
conduct which they considered as alike se&sh and 
arbitrary. The royalist party gladly lent themselves 
to the dififusion of any discontents ; and a fomüda- 
ble Opposition to the measures of the exiating go» 
vernment was organized. 

The Convention meantime continned their sittings« 
and, exerting all their skill and influence, procured 
from many mstricts of the country reports accepting 
of the new Constitution, with all its conditions. 
The Parisians, being nearer and sharper observers, 
and havine abundance of Speakers and writers to 
inform and animate them, assembled in the several 
eections of the city, and proclaimed their hostility 
to the Convention and its designs. The national 
guard, consisting of anned Citizens, almost unani- 
mously sided wim the enemies of the Convention ; 
and ü was openly proposed to march to the TiiiUe« 
ries, and compel a change of measures by force of 
arms. 

The Convention, perceivüig their unpopularity 
and danger, began to look about them anxiously for 
the means of defence. There were in and near 
Paris l|000 regulär troops, on whom they thought 
they might rely, and who of course contemned the 
national guard as only half soldiers. They had 
besides some hundreds of artillery-men ; and they 
now organized what they called " the Sacred Band," 
a body of 1500 ruffians, the most part of them cid 
and tried instruments of Robespierre. Wiüi these 
means they prepared to arrange a plan of defence; 
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and it was obrions that they did not want materiaLH 
provided they could find a skiiful and determüied 
head. 

The insunnent sections placed themselves under 
fhe command of Damoan, an old general of no preat 
^11 or repntation. The Convention opposed. to him 
Memm; and he marched at the head of a column 
into the section Le Pelletier to disarm the na 
tional goard of that district — one of the wealthiest 
of the capital. The national ffuard were foond 
drawn up in readiness to receive nim at the end of 
the Rue Yivienne ; and Menou, becominf alarme<]t 
and hampeied by the presence of some of the ^ re- 
presentatives of the people," entered into a parley» 
and retired without having Struck a blow« 

The Convention judged that Menou was not 
master of nervet for such a crisis ; and conaulted 
eagerly about a successor to bis comroand. Barra% 
of their number, had happened to be present at 
Tonlon, and to have appreciated the character of 
Buonaparte. He had, probably, been applied to by 
Napoleon in bis recent pursuit of employment» 
Deliberating with Tallien and Camot, bis colleagnes, 
he snddenly said, *' I have the man whom you want; 
it ifl a little Oorsican officer, who will not stand upoB 
cereroony.'** 

These words decided the fate of Napoleon and of 
France. Buonaparte had been in the Odeon th&- 
«tre when the affair of Menou occurred, had run out, 
and witnessed the result. He now happened to be 
in the gallery, and heard the discussion in which he 
was so much interested. He was presentiy sent foi^ 
and asked bis opinion as to the retreat of Menou. 
He explained what had happened, and how it might 
lutve been avoided, in a manner which gave satis- 
fftction. He was desired to assume the command* 
and arrange bis plan of defence as well as the cir- 

• fl«m« Metmali «ttflbQte ttHM woiidi, not to Barni, bui to CaiMC. 
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enmstancefl mtght f^rmii ; for it was alnady late at 
night, and the decisive atsault on the Tuillertea was 
expected to take place next moroing. Boonaparte 
Btaled that the failure of the march of Menou had 
been chiefly owing to the presence of the ^ repre- 
aentatives of the people," and refused to accept th^ 
command unless he received it free from aU auch 
interference. They yielded: Barras was named 
<x>mniandei^in-chief ; and Buons^rte seeond, with 
the Virtual eontrol. His firat care was to deapateh 
Murat, then a major of chasseurs« to Sablons, five 
miles off, where fifty great guns were posted. The 
aectionaries sent a stronger detachmenk for these 
cannon iramediately afterward; and Murat, who 
passed them in the dark, would have gone in rain 
had he received hia ordere but afew minutea later. 

On the 4th of October (called in the revoJutionaiy 
almanac the 13th Vendemaire) the affiray accord- 
ingly occurred. Thirty thousand national guaids 
advanced about two, P. M.» by different stieets, to 
the siege of the palace ; but its defence was now in 
far other hands than those of Louis XVL 

Buonaparte, havinff planted artillery on all the 
bridges, had effectualiy secured the command of the 
river, and the safety of the Tuilleries on one aide. 
He had placed cannon also at all the crossings of the 
streets by which the national guard could advance 
towards the other front ; and,having posted his bat- 
talions in the garden of the Tuilleries and Place du 
Carousel, he awaited the attack. 

The insurgents had no cannon ; and they oome 
along the narrow streets of Paris in close and heavy 
columns. When one party reached the church of 
St. Roche, in the Rue St. Honore, they found a body 
of Buonaparte's troops drawn up there, with two 
cannons. It is disputed on which side the firing 
began ; but in an instant the artillery swept the 
streets and lanes, scattering grape-shot among the 
national guards» and producing such confnsion that 
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ihey were compeiled to give way. The flrst shot 
was a siffnal for all the batteries wliich Bnonaparte 
liad estswlished : the quays of the Seine, opposite 
to the Tuilleries, were commanded by his guns 
below the palace and on the bridges. In less than 
an honr the action was over. Tne insargents fled 
in all directions, leaving the streets coTered with 
dead andwounded: the troops af the Convention 
murched into the various sections, disarmed the ter- 
lified inhabitants, and before nightfall every thing 
was ^uiet. 

This eminent service secnred the triumph of the 
conventionalistS) who now, assuming new names, 
continued in effect to discharge their old functions. 
Barras took his placiB at the head of the directory, 
having Sieyes, Carnot, and other less celebrated 
persons, for his coUeagues ; and the first direetor 
took csäce to re ward the band to which he owed his 
elevation. Within five day s from the day of the See» 
tionSf Bnonaparte was named second in com- 
mand of the army of the interior ; and shortly after- 
ward, Barras, finding his duties as direetor suffi- 
eient to occupy his tune, gave up the command-in- 
Chief of the same army to his ^'little Corsicaa 
ckflScer«" 

He had no lack of duties to perform in this new 
charaeter. The national guard was to be re-orga- 
nized ; a separate gnard for the representative body 
to be formeo ; the ordnance and mihtary stores were 
all in a dilapidated eondition. Tlie want of bread, 
too» was continuaUy produeing popidar riots, which 
oonld rarely be suppressed but by force of arms. 
On one of these last occasions, a htip;e, sturdy R^'^ 
wife exhorted the mob to kecp to their places, when 
Bnonaparte had almost persuaded them to disperse« 
•♦These öoxcombs, with their epaulettes and eor- 
gets,'* Said she, ** care nothing for us ; provided they 
ft^d well and fatten, we may starre.'» « Good wo^ 
man,'* cried the general of the interior, who at thla 
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tinie was aboat the leanest of bis race» *^ <mty look 
at me,— and decide yoiirself which of the two 10 
the fatter." The woman could not help laughiii|r: 
the joke pleased the multitude, and hinaonj was 
vestored. 

Biionaparte, holding the chief mUitary^commmnd 
in the capital, and dsuly riung in importanoe firom 
Ihe zeal and iirmness oLhis conduct in thia high 
post, had now passed into the oider of maiked aad 
distinguished men. He continued, nevertheleaa, to 
lead in private a auiet and modest life, stndying wm 
haid as ever» ana but little seen in the circles of 
^yety. An accident, which occorred one monniig 
at his military levee, gave at once a ne v tiun to hm 
mode of life, and a freah impetna to the advaaec of 
his fortnnes« 

A fine boy, of ten or twelve yeart of a^, pro* 
aented himaelf ; stated to the general that his nane 
18^8 Eugene Beauharnois, son of viscount Beaii* 
hamois, who had senFed as a general offieer in tfae 
republican annies on the Rhine, and been murdered 
by Robeapierre ; and said bis errand was to xecover 
the aword of his father. Buonaparte caused tlie 
request to be complied wiih; and the tears of the 
boy, as he received and kissed the relic, excited hia 
intereat. He treated Eugene so kindly»that aext 
day his mother, Josephine de Beauhamois, oame to 
thank bim; and her beauty and Singular ^fracefinl* 
meas of address made a strong Impression. 

This charming lady was the daugfater of a planter, 
by name De La Pagerie, and a native of St. Do- 
mingo. While she was an infant, aoeording to 
herseif, a negro soreeress proj^sied tbat ^she 
ahoold one day be greater than a queen, zod yet 
Qutlive her dignity.'** 

Josefdiine, aiter her husband's deaih, had beau 

* 4oc<>rdIiigtoiome,thelMtclai«wraB"dielBan]Mipltal,'*wliMi 
was In the seguel interpreted to meaa Malmaiaon-Hi palace wliteii 
lU» Ol» own flt JaiD«*«) liad OBce beeo an iKMpitid. 
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henelf imprisoned nntil the downfall of Robes 
pierre. In that confinement she had formed a strict 
friendship with another lady, who had now married 
Tallien, one of the most eminent of the leaders of 
the Convention. Madame Tallien had introduced 
Josephine to her husband's friends ; and Barras, the 
first director, having now begun to hold a sort of 
court at the Louxembourg, these two beautiful 
women^were the chief omamenta of its society. 
It was commonly said tbit Josephine, whose cha* 
racterwas in some respects indifferent, possessed 
more than legitimate inüuence over the first director. 
Baonaparte offered her his hand ; she accepted it ; 
and the youn^ general by this means cemented his 
connexion with the society of the Louxembourg, 
and in particular with Barras and Tallien, at that 
moment the most powerful men in France. 

Napoleon had a strong tendency to the supersti- 
tion of fatalism, and he always believed that his 
fortunes were bound up in some mysterious manner 
with those of this beautiful woman. She loved him 
warmly, and served him well. Her influence over 
him was great, and it was always exerted on the 
aide of humanity. She, and she alone, could over^ 
role»by ^ntleness, the excesses of passion to which 
he was hable ; and her subsequent fate will always 
form one of tbedarkest pages in the history of her lord« 

Tranqttillity was now restored in Paris ; and the 
directory had leisure to tum their attention to the 
afiairs of Üie army of Italy, which seemed to be in 
a confused and unsatisfactory condition. They 
determined to give it a new general; and Buona<« 
parte was appointed to the splendid command. 
"Advance this man," said Barras to theotherdi- 
rectors, '*or he will advance himself without you.** 
He quitted his young wife just three days after their 
marriage ;* paid a short visit to his mother at Mar« 
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•eilles ; and arrived, after a rapid journey, al tiie 
head-quarters at Nice. From that moment opened 
the most brilliant scene of bis existence ; yet, du- 
ring; the months of victory and glory that composed 
it, his letters, füll of love and bome-sickness, altesf 
the reluctance with which he had so «ooa aban 
doned his bride. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TkiBArm^of TtaJf—Taetüt of BwanapartB—BaUle of MmUoMbtt»-^ 

BaUlo of MilUsimo—BatUe of Mendovi—Armiatice of Ckerateo^ 
dose of the Campaign of Ptedmoni—rMce granUd to SArdmta. 

BuoNAPARTB at the age of twenty-six asswned the 
command of the army of Italy; exulting in the 
knowledge, that if he should conquer, the honour 
woiild be all his own. He had worked for othen 
at Toulon, at the Col di Tende, at Saorgio : even in 
the aflfair of the sections the first command had 
been nominally in the haiids of Barras. Henceforth 
he was to have no rivals within the camp. ** In 
three months," said he, " I shall be either at Milan 
or at Paris." He had already expressed the same 
feeling in a still nobler form. " You are too youngp,** 
said one of the directors, hesitating* about his ap- 
pointment as general. "In a year," answered 
Napoleon, " I shall be either old or dead." 

He found the army in numbers about 50,000 ; but 
wretchedly deficient in cavalry, in Stores of every 
kind,* in clothing-, and even in food ; and watched 
by an enemy vastly more numerous. It was under 

* Berthicr used to keep, as a curiosity, a general Order, by wbidl 
thvee louis d'or were grantcd as a great supply to each general of divl« 
■Ion, dated on tbe v«ry day of the victory at Albegoa. 
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such circumdtances that he at önce avowed tiie 
daring scheine of forcing a passage to Italy, and 
Converting the richest territory of the ehemy him- 
self into the theatte of war. " Soldiers," said he, 
" you are hmigry and naked ; the republic owes yt)u 
much, but she has not the means to pay her debts. 
I am come to lead you into the most fertile plains 
that the sun beholds. Rieh provinces, opulent 
towns, all shall be at your disposal. Soldiers ! with 
such a prospect before you, can you fail in courage 
and constancy 1" This was Napoleon's first address 
to his arffly. The sinking hearts of the soldiers 
beat high with hope and confidence when they beard 
the voice of the young and fearless leader; and 
Augereau, Massen a, Semirier, Joubert, Lannes — 
distinguished officers, who might themselves have 
aspired to the chief command — feit, from the mo- 
ment theybegan to understand his character and 
System, that the true road to glory would be to foil' 
low the Star of Napoleon. 

He perceived that the time was come for tuming 
a new leaf in the history of war. With such nura- 
bers of troops as the infant republic could afford 
him, he saw that no con^iderable advantages could 
be obtained against the vast and highly disciplined 
armies of Austria and her allies, unless the esta- 
blished rules and etiquettes of war were abandoned. 
It was only by such rapidity of motion as should 
utterly transcend the suspicion of his adversariea, 
that he could hope to concentrate the whole pith 
and energy of a small force upon some one point 
of a much greater 'force opposed to it, and thus rob 
them (according to likis owu favourite phrase) of the 
victory. To eSect such rapid marches, it was ne- 
cessary that the soldiery should make up their mind« 
to consider tents and baggage as idle luxuries ; and 
that, instead of a long and complicated chain of 
leserves and stores, they should dare to rely whoUy 
fcr the means of subsistence on the resources of 
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tiftB countriet into which their leader might eonduel 
them. They must be oontented to conqoer at wkat* 
eyer hazafd ; to eonsider no saciificef or haidship« 
as worüiy of a thought. The risk of destrojring 
the character and ditcipline of the men« by accus- 
tomioff them to piUaeey was obvknis. Buonapario 
trusted to victory* the hifh natural spunt of the 
nation, and the influence of his own genhis, for the 
means of avoiding this danger; and many yfars, 
it must be admitted, elapsed ere he found much 
reason peraonally to repent of the System which he 
adopted. Against the enemies of the republic its 
success was splendid, even beyond his hopes. 

The objects of the approaching expedition weie 
three : first, to compel the king of Sardinia, who had 
already lost Savoy and Nice, but still maintained a 
powerful army on the frontiers of Piedmont» to 
abandon the alliance of Austria : secondly, to com- 
pel Austria, by a hold Invasion of her rieh Italian 
provinees, to make such exertions in that quarter as 
might weaken those armies which had so long 
hovered on the French frontier of the Rhine ; and, 
if possible, to stir up the Italian subjects of that 
CTOwn to adopt the revolutionary system and eman- 
cipate themselves for ever from its yoke. The 
third object, though more distant, was not less im- 
portant The influence of the Roman Church was 
considered by the directory as the chief, though 
secret, support of the cause of royalism within 
their own tenllory ; uid to reduce the Vatican into 
insignificance, or at least force it to Submission and 
quiescence, appeared indispensable to the internal 
tranquillity of France, The revolutionary govem- 
ment, besides this general cause of hatred and sus- 
picion, had a distinct injury to avenge. Their age^^c 
Basseville had three years before l^en assassinateü 
in a populär tumult at Rome : the papal troops had 
not interfered to protect him, nor the pope to punisb 
his murderers; and the haughty republic considered 
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this as an insult which coiild oiüy be washed out 
with B sea of blood. 

Napoleon^s plan for gaining access to the fair 
regions of lialy differed fpom that of all former 
conquerors : they had unifonnly penetrated the Alps 
at fiome point or other of that mighty ränge of 
mountains : he judged that the same eud might be 
accomplished more easily by advancing along the 
narrow stripe of comparativeiy level country which 
intervenes between those enormous barriers and the 
Mediterranean sea, and forcing a passage at the 
potnt where the last of the Alps melt^ as it were, 
mto the firet and lowest of the Apenniue ränge. No 
sooner did he begin to concentrate his troops towards 
Ulis region, than the Austrian general, Beaulieu, 
t(X>k measiires for protecting Geiioa,and the entrance 
of Italy. He himself took post with one column 
of his army at Voltri, a town within ten miles of 
Genoa : he placed D'Argenteau with another Aus- 
trian column at Monte Notte, a strong height further 
to. the west ward; and the Sardmians, under Colli, 
occupied Oeva — which thus formed the extreme 
right of the whole line of the allicd army. The 
French coidd not advancc towards Genoa but by 
confronting some one of the three armies thus 
strongly posted, and sufficiently, as Beaulieu sup- 
posed, in communication with each other. 

It was now that Buonaparte made his first eftort 
to batfle the science of those who fancied there was 
nothing new to bp done in warfare. tPn the lOth of 
April, D'Argenteau carae down upon Monte Notte, 
and attacked some French redoubts, in front of that 
mountain and the villages which bear its name, at 
Monteleffino. At the same time, general Cervoni 
and the French van were attacked by Beaulieu near 
Voltri, and compelled to retreat. The determiued 
valour of colonel Rampon, who commanded at 
Montelegino, held D'Argenteau at bay during the 
lOth and llth; and Buonaparte, contenting himseii 
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with watching Beanlieu, detennined to strike liis 
effectual blow at the centre of the enemy's line. 
During the night of the llth varioiui colnmiis were 
marched upon Monteleffino, that of Cervoni and 
that of Lanarpe from the vaii of the French line» 
those of Augereau and Massena from its rear. On 
the moming of the ISth, D*Argenteau, preparin^ to 
renew \üb attack on the redoubts of Montelegino, 
found he had no longer Rampon only and his brare 
band to deal with ; that French columna were in his 
rear, on his flank, and drawn up also behind the 
works at Mpntelegino; in a word, that he was tur- 
rounded. He was compelled to retreat among the 
mountains ; he left his colours and cannon befaind 
hlm, 1,000 killed and 8,000 prisoners. The centre 
of the allied army had been utterly routed, befors 
either the commaader-in-chief at the left, or general 
Colli at the ri^ht of the line, had any notion that a 
battle was going on. 

Such was the battle of Monte Notte, the first of 
Napoleon*s fields. Beaulieu, in order that he might 
re-establish his communication with Colli, (much 
endangered by the defeat of D'Argenteau,) was 
obliged to retreat upon Dego ; the Sardiiüan, with 
the same purpose in view, feil back also, and took 
post at Millesimo ; while D*Argenteau was striving 
to re-organize his dispirited troops in the difficidt 
country between. It was their object to keep fast 
in these positions until succours could come up 
from Lombard|[; but Napoleon had no mind to give 
them such respite. 

The very next day after this victory he commanded 
a general assault on the Austrian line. Augereau, 
with a fresh division, marched at the left upon Mil- 
lesimo ; Massena led the centre towards Dego; and 
Laharpe, with the French right wing, manoeuvred 
to turn the left flank of Beaulieiu 

Augereau nished upon the outposts of Millcsinio, 
«eized and retained the gorge which dcfends that 
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place, and cut off Provera with two thousand Aus- 
tiiant, who occupied an eminence calied Coüsaria, 
from the main body of Colli's army. N ext morningr 
Buonaparte himseif arrived at that scene of the 
Operations. He forced Colli to accept battle, lUterly 
broke and scattered him, and Provera, thus aban* 
doned, was obliged to yield at discretion. 

-Meanwhile, Massena on the same day had as 
saulted the heigfhts of Biastro, and carrying them 
at the_point of the bayonet, cut ofF Beaulieu's com- 
monication with Colli ; then Laharpe came in front 
and in flank also upon the village of Dego, and after 
a most desperate conflict, drove the Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief from his post. From this moment 
CoUi and Beaulieu were entireiy separated. After 
the affairs of Dego and Millesimo, the former re- 
treated in disorder upon Ceva ; the latter, hotly pur- 
f ued, through a difficult country, upon Aqui : Colli, 
of course, being: anxious to cover Turin, while the 
Austrian had his anxious thoughts already upon 
Milan. Colli was again defeated at MonQovi in his 
disastrous retreat: he there lost his cannon, his 
baggage, and the best part of his troops. The Sar- 
dinian army might be said tp be annihilated. The 
conqueror took possession of Cherasco, within ten 
miles of Turin, and there dictated the terms on 
which the kin» of Sardinia was to be permitted to 
retam any shadow of sovereign power. 

Thus, in less than a month, did Napoleon lay the 
gates of Italy open before him. He Üad defeated in 
three battles forces niuch superior to his own ; in- 
flicted on them, in kilied, wounded, and prisoncrs, a 
loss of 25,000 men ; taken eighty guns and twenty- 
one Standards ; reduced the Austrians to inaction ; 
otterly destroyed the Sardinian kin^^s army; and, 
lastly, wresled from his hands Coni and Tortona, 
the two great fortresses calied " the keys of the 
Alps,**— and indeed, except Turin itself, every place 
of any coiisequence in his dominions. This unfor- 
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tiinate prince did not longsurvive such humiliation. 
He was father-m*law to both of the brothers of 
Louis XVLy andt considering their cause and his 
own digfnity as equally at an end, died of a broken 
heart, within a few days after he had signed the 
treaty of Cherasco. 

Buonaparte« meanwhile, had paused for a moraent 
to consolidate his cohunns on the heights, from 
which the vast piain of Lombardy, rieh and culti- 
vated like a garden, and watered with innumerable 
fertilizing streams, lay at length within the füll view 
of his victorious soldiery. ** Hannibal forced the 
Alps,** Said he, gayly, as he now looked back on those 
stupendous barriers, ** and we have tumed them.*' 

** Hitherto*' <he thus addressed his troops) ** yon 
have been fighting for harren rocks, memorable for 
▼our valour, but useless to your country ; but now 
vour exploits equal those of the armies of Holland 
and the Rhine. You were utterly destitute, and you 
have supplied all your wants. You have gained 
battles without cannon, passed rivers without 
hridges, performed forced marches without shoes, 
btvouacked without strong liquors, and often with- 
out bread. None but republican phalanxes, soldiers 
of liberty, could have endured such things. Thanks 
for your perseverance ! But, soldiers, von have 
done nothing — ^for there remains much to do. 
Milan is not yet ours. The ashes of the conquerors 
of Tarquin are still trampled by the assassuis of 
Basseville." • 

The consummate genius of this brief campaign 
could not be disputed ; and the modest language of 
the young generaPs despatcbes to the directory, lent 
additional grace to his fame. At this time the nanie 
of Buonaparte was spotless; and the eyes of all 
Europe were fixed in admiration on his career. 
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CHAPTER V. 

7»« Frenek «r«#« the P» tU Placetiia—Tht BaUU of Jbmfru»— 7%t 
Mrügeof iMdi^JfofoUon oeevpie$ Milan-^Rengns, and resumet U» 
Command — Tnsvrreclion of Pavia — Military Ezecutioru — The Pienck 
pa»a tke Mincio at Borghetto— Beaulieu retreats behind the Adige— 
ManttM besieged—Peaes witk the King of tht Two StnHet—Th» 
Pvpe tuya a Retpite. 

PiEDMONT being now in the hands of Buonäparte, 
the Austrian general concentrated his army be- 
hind the Po, wiih the purpose of pveventing the 
invader from passuig that great river, and making 
his way to the capitsd of Lombardy. 

Napoleon employed every device to niake Beau» 
lieu believe that he designed to attempt the passage 
of the Po at Valenza ; and the Austrian, a' man of 
routine, who had himself crossed the river at that 
I>oint, was easily persuaded that these demonstra 
tions were sincere. Meanwhile, his crafty antago- 
nist executed a march of incredible celerity upon 
Placenza, fifty miles lower down the river ; and ap- 
peared there on the 7th of May, to the utter conster« 
nation of a couple of Austrian squadrons, who hap* 
pened to be reconnoitring in that quarter. He had 
to convey his men across that great stream in the 
common ferry boats, and could never have suc- 
ceeded had there been any thing like an army to 
oppose him. Andreossi (afterward so celebrated) 
was Commander of the advaneed guard : Lannes 
(who became in the sequel marshal duke of Monte* 
hello) was the first to throw himself ashore at the 
bead of some grenadiers. The German hussars 
were driven rapidly from their position. Buona« 
parte himself has said that no Operation in war is 
more critical than the passage of a great river : on 
this occasion the skül of his arrangements enabled 
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him to paM one o( the greatest in the world without 
the I088 of a Single man. 

Beaiüieu, aa soon aa he aacertained how he had 
been outwitted, advanced upon Placenza, in the hope 
of making Buonaparte accept battle with the Po in 
bis reor, and therefore under circumstances which 
must render any check in the highest degree disas- 
trouB. Buonaparte, in the mean time« had no inten- 
tion to await the Austrian on ground so dangerous, 
and was marching rapidly towards Fombio, where 
he knew he should have room to manoeuvre. The 
advanced divisions of the hostile armies met at that 
village on the 8th of May. The Austrians occupied 
the steeples and houses, and hoped to hold out until 
Beaulieu could brin^ up bis main body. But the 
French charged so impetuously with thebayonet, 
that the Austrian, after seein g one-third of bis mea 
fall, was obliged to retreat, in great confusion, 
leaving all his cannon behind him, across the Adda 
— alarge river, which, descending from the Tyrolese 
mountains, joins the Po at Pizzighitone ; and thus 
forma the immediate defence of the better part of 
the Milanese a^nst an3r army advancing from 
Piedmont. Behmd this river Beaulieu now con- 
centrated his army, establishinpf strong guards at 
every ford and bridge, and es^cially at Lodi, where, 
as he guessed ^for once rightly), the French general 
designed to force his passage. 

The wooden bridge of Lodi formed the scene of 
one of the most celebrated actions of the war; and 
will ever be pecuUarly mixed up with the name of 
Buonaparte himself. It was a great neglect in 
Beaulieu to leave it standing when he removed his 
head-quartera to the east bank of the Adda ; his out- 
posts wcre driven rapidly through the old straggliiig 
town of Lodi on the lOth ; and the French, sheltering 
themselves behind the walls and houses, lay rea 
to attempt the passage of the bridge. Beaulieu ha^ 
piaced a battery of thirty cannon so as to sweep it 
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completely ; and the enterprise of stonning it in the 
face of Ulis artilleiy, and of a whole army drawn up 
behind, is one of tlie most daring on record. 

Buonaparte's lirst care was to place as many guns 
as he coiild get in order in direet Opposition to this 
Austrian baitery. A furious cannonade on his side 
of the river also now commcnced. The general 
himself appeared in the midst of the üref pointing 
irith his own hand two guns in such a manner as to 
eilt off the Austrians from the only path by which 
thev could have advanced to undennme the bridge ; 
and it was on this occasion that the soldiery, de- 
ligfhted with his daiintless exposure of his person« 
conferred on him his honorary nickname of The 
Utile CorporaL In the mean time, he had sent ge- 
neral Beaumont and the cavalry to attempt the pas- 
sa^e of the river by a distant ford (which they had 
miich difficulty in effecting), and awaited with 
anxiety the moment when they shoiüd appear on 
the enemy^s flank. When that took place, Bcau- 
lieu's line, of coiirse, showed some confusion, and 
Napoleon instantly gave the word. A column of 
grenadiers, whom he had kept ready drawn up close 
to the bridge, but under shelter of the houses, were 
in a moment wheeled to the left, and their leading 
files placed on the bridge. They mshed on, shouting 
Vive ia Republiqne ! but the storm of grape-shot for 
a moment checked them. Buonaparte, Lannes, 
Berthier, and Lallemagne, hurried to the front, and 
rallied and cheered the men. The column dashed 
across the bridge in despite of the tempest of Are 
that thinned them. The brave Lannes was the first 
who reached the other side, Napoleon himself the 
second . The Austri an artillery-men were bayonetted 
at their gims ere the other troops, whom Beaulieu 
had removed too far back, in his anxiety to avoid 
the French battery, could come to their assistance. 
Beaumont pressiiig gallantly with his horse upon 
the flank, and Napoleon's infantry forming rapidly 
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M they passed the bridg«, and charpngr op the in 
«tant, the Austrian line became involved in ineztri- 
oable confusion, broke np, and fled. The slaughtcr 
on their side was great; on the Prench, thcre feil 
only 200 men. With such rapidity, and conse- 
auently with so littlc loss, did Buonaparte execute 
tnis dazzling adventure — ^»*the terrible passage,** as 
he hifliself ealled it, **of the bridge of Lodi." 

It was, indeed, terrible to the enemy. It deprired 

them öl another excellent line of defence ; and blew 

up the enthusiasm of the French soldiery to a pitch 

of irresistible daring. Beaulieu, nevertheless, con- 

trived to withdraw his troops in much better style 

tban Buonaparte had anticipated. He gathered the 

scattered fragroents of his force together, and soon 

threw the line of the Mincio, another tributary of 

the Po, between himself and his enemy. The great 

object, however, had been attained: the Austrian 

general escaped, and might yet defend M antua, but 

no obstacle remained between the victorious invader 

and the rieh and noble capital of Lombardy. The 

garrison of Pizzighitone, seeing themselves effect- 

ually cut off from the A^ustrian army, capitulated. 

The French cavalry pursued Beaulieu as faras Cre- 

mona, which town they seized; and Buonaparte 

hiniself prepared to march at once upon Milan. It 

was after one of these affairs that an old Hungarian 

officer was brought prisoner to Buonaparte^ who 

entered into conversation with him, and among 

other matters questioned him " what he thought of 

the State of the war?" " Nothing," replied the old 

gentleman, who did not know he was addressing the 

general-iti-chief,— " nothing can be worse. Here is 

a young man who knows absolutely nothing of the 

rules of war ; to-day he is in our rear, to-morrow 

on our flank, next day again in our front. Siich 

violations of tbe principles of the art of war are in- 

tolerable!" 

The archduke, wiio govemed in Lombard^ fot 
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the emperor, had made many a long prayer and 
procession ; but the saints appeared to take no com- 
passion on liim, and he now withdrew from the 
capital. A revolutionary party had always existed 
there, as indeed in every part of the Austrian do- 
rn inions beyond the Alps ; and the tricolour cockade, 
the emblem öf France, was now mounted by multi- 
tudes of the inhabitants. The municipality hastened 
t^invite the conqueror to appear among* them as 
their friend and protector; and on the 14th of May, 
four days after Lodi, Napoleon accprdingly entered, 
in all the splendour of a military triumph, the vene- 
rable and opulent city of the old Lombard kings. 

He was not, however, to be flattered into the con7 
duct, As to serious matters, of a friendly general. 
He levied immediately a heavy contribution (eight 
hundred thousand pounds Sterling) at Milan,~-taking 
possession, besides, of twenty of the finest pictures 
m the Ambrosian gallery. 

The conqueror now paused to look about and be- 
hind him ; and proceeded still farther to replenish 
his ehest by exactions, for which no justification can 
be adduced from the ordinanr rules of international 
law. With Sardinia he had already reckoned ; of 
the Austrian capital in Italy he had possession; 
thrre was only one möre of the Italian ^overnments 
(Naples) with which the French republic was actu- 
ally at war; although, indeed, he had never con- 
cealed his intention of revenging the fate of Basse- 
ville on the court of Rome. The other poWers of 
Italy were, at worst, neutrals in the war; with Tus- 
cany and Venice, France had, in fact, friendly r^la- 
tions. But Napoleon knew, or believed, that all the 
Italian governments, without exception, considered 
the French invasionof Italy as a common calamity ; 
the personal wishes of most of the minor princes 
(nearly connected as these were, by blood or alli- 
ance, with the imperial house of Austria) he, not 
unreasonably concluded were ttrongly against hit 

Vor. I.— F 
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own floceess in this great enterprise. Such were 
his pretencet — more or less feasible ; the temptation 
was, in fact, gn^cat; and he resolved to consider and 
treat whalever had not been with him as if it had 
been against him. The weak but wealthy princes 
of Parma and Modena, and others of the samc 
Order, were forthwith compelled to -purchase his 
clemency not lese dearly than if they had been in 
armt. Besides money, of which he made them dis- 
burse large tams, he demanded from each a thbute 
of pictüres and statues, to be selected at the discre« 
tion of Citizen Monge and other French coimois- 
seun who now attended his march for such pur- 
poses. 

In modern warfarc, the works of art had hitherto 
been considered as a species of property entitled in 
all cascs to be held sacred ; and Buoiiapärte's violent 
and rapacious infraction of this rule now excited a 
mighty clamour throughout Europe. Whether the 
new System originated within himself, or in the 
commands of the directory, is doubtful. But from 
this time the formation of a great national gallery 
of pictures and statues at Paris, was considered 
as an object of the first iinportance ; and eveiy vic- 
torious general was expected to bring trophies of 
this kind in his train. Whether the fine arts thera- 
selves are likely to' be improved in consequence of 
the accumulation in any one place of such vast trea^ 
sures as the Louvre ere lonpc exhibited, there has 
been, and will no doubt continue to be, much con- 
troversy. It is certain that the arts of France de- 
rived no solid advantage from Napoleon's museum. 
The coUection was a mighty heap of incense for 
the benefit of the national vanity; and the band 
which brought it together was preparing the means 
of inflicting on that vanity one of the mosi intole- 
rable of wounds, in its ultimate dispersion. 

The duke of Modena would fain have redeemed 
he famous St. Jerome» of Correggio,at the price of 
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80,000/. ; and Buonaparte's lieutenants urffed him to 
accept the money. " No," said he, " the duke's two 
millioiis of francs would soon be spent; bat bis 
Correggio will remain for ages to adom Paris, and 
inspire the arts of Prance." The propheey was not 
Inspired. Of one thing there can be no doubt; 
namely, that the abstraction of theseprecious monu- 
ments of art from the Italian collections was deeply 
and permanently resented by the Italian people. 
This sacrilege, as those enthusiastic and intelligent 
lovers of all the elegant arts considered it, turned 
back many a half-made convert from the principles 
of the French revolution. 

Buonaparte remained bat live days in Milan ; the 
citadel of that place still held out against him ; bat 
he left a detachment to blockade it, and proceeded 
himself in pursuit of Beaulieu. The Austrian had 
now planted the remains of his army behind the 
Mincio, having his left on the great and strong city 
of Mantaa, which has been termed the " citadel of 
Italy," and his right at Peschiera, a Venetian for- 
tress, of which he took possession in spite of the 
lemönstrances of the doge. Peschiera «tands 
where the Mincio " flows out of its apparent lake,** 
the Lago di Guarda. That great body of water^ 
stretehing many miles backwards towards the Ty- 
rolese Alps, at once extended the Une of defence, 
and kept the communication open with Vienna. The 
Austrian veteran oecupied one of the strongest po- 
sitions that it is posaible to imagine. The invadcr 
hastened once more to djslodge him. 

The French directory, meanwhile, had begun to 
entertain certain not unnatural suspicions as to the 
ultimate designs of their young general, whose sue- 
cess and fame had alreadyreached so astonishinga 
height. They determined to check, if they coiüd, 
the career of an ambition which they apprehended 
might outgrow their eontrol. Buonaparte was 
ori&red to take half his army, and lead it agaiast 
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Ihe pope and the king of Naples, and leave the 
Other half to tenninate the contest with Beaülieu, 
linder the ordere of Kellermann. Bat he acted od 
this occaaioQ with the decision which these direetors 
in vain desired to emulaie. He answered by re« 
signing his command. ^ One half of the arniy of 
Italy,*' Said he, ** cannot suffice to finish the matter 
with the Austrian. It is only by keeping my force 
entire that I have been able to gain so many battles 
and to be now in Milan. You had better have one 
bad general than two good ones." The directory 
duret not pereist in displacing the chief whose name 
was considered as the pledge of vlctory. Napoleon 
resumed the undivided command, to which now, for 
the last time, his right had been questioned. 

Another unlooked-for oecurrence delayed, fora 
few days longer, the march upon Mantua. Tlie 
heavy exactions of the French, and even more per- 
haps the wanton contempt with which they treated 
the churches and the clergy, had prodnced or fos- 
tered the Indignation of a large part of the popula- 
tion throughout Lombardy. . Reports of new Aus- 
trian levies being poured down the passes of the 
Tyrol were spread and believed. Populär insurrec- 
tions against the conqueror took place in various 
districts : at least 30,000 were in arms. At Pavia 
the insurgents were entirely triumphant ; they had 
seized the town, and compelled the French garrison 
to surrender. 

lliis flame, had it been suffered to spread, threat« 
ened immeasurable evil tö the French cause. Lan- 
nes instantly marched to Benasco, stormed the 
place, plundered and bumt it, and put the inhabitants 
to the sword without mercy. The general in person 
appeared before Pavia; blew the gates open ; easily 
scattered the townspeople ; and caused the leaders 
to be executed, as if they had committed a crime in 
endeavouring to rescue their country from the arm 
of a foreign invader. Everywhere the same fero- 
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cious tsystem was acted on. The insurgqpt Com- 
manders were tried by courts-martial, and shot with- v 
out ceremony. At Lügo, where a French squadron J^ 
of horse had been gallantly and disastrously defeated, yr**» 
the whole of the male inhabitants were massacred. ' 
These bloody examples quelled the insurrections ; 
but they fixed the first dark and indelible stain on 
the name of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

The spirit of the Anstrian an(i Catholic parties in 
Lombardy thus crushed, the French advanced on the 
Mincio. The general made such dispoßition of hi« 
troops, that Beaulieu doubted not he meant to pass 
that river, if he could, at Peschiera. Meantime, he 
had been preparinff to repeat the scene of Placenza, 
and actually, on the 30th of May, forced the pas- 
eage of the Mincio, not at Peschiera, but further 
down at Borghetto. The Austrian garrison at Bor- 
^etto in vain destroyed one arch of the bridge. 
Buonaparte suppHed the breach with planks ; and 
liis men, flushed with so many victories, charged 
with a fury not to be resisted. Beaulieu was 
obliged to abandon the Mincio, as he had before the 
Adda and the Po, and to take up the new line of the 
Adige. 

Meantime, an occurrence, which may be called 
accidental, had nearly done more than repay the 
Austrians for all their reverses. The left of their 
tine, stationed still further down the Mincio, at 
Puzzuolo, no sooner leamed from the cannonade 
that the French were at Borghetto, than they has- 
tened to ascend the stream, with the view of assist- 
ing the defence of their friends. They came too 
late for this ; the Commander at Borghetto had re-* 
treated ere they arrived. They, however, came un- 
expectedly; and such was the chance, reached 
Valleggio after the French army had pursued the 
Austrians through it and onwards — and, at the 
moment when Buonaparte and a few friends, consi- 
dering the work of the day to be over, and this 
69 
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illage u akogether in the rear of both amies« wen 
about to Sit down todinner in security; SebetendcN^ 
who commanded the Puzzuolodivisionycanierapidiyy 
little guessing what a phze was near him, into tne 
village. The French general*8 attendants had barely 
time to shut the gatea of the inn, and alarm their 
Chief by the cry **to arms." Buonapaite threw 
himself on horseback, and galloping out by a back 
passage, effected the narrowest of escapea from tho 
most urgent of dangers. Sebetendorff was sooa 
assaulted by a French column, and retreated, alter 
Beaulieu*s exsunple, on the line of the Adige. Buo* 
naparte« profiting by the pehlous adventnre of Ysd- 
leg^iOyinstituteda small corps of picked men,ca11ed 
gutdes^ to watch continually over his personal safety. 
Such was the germ from which Sprung by degreea 
the famous imperial guard of Napoleon. 

The Austrian had thus, in effect, abandoned for 
the time the open country of Italy. He now lay on 
the frontier between the vast tract of rieh provincea 
which Napoleon had conquered and the Tyrol. The 
citadel of Milan, indeed, st'dl held out ; but the force 
there was not great, and, oooped up on every aide, 
could not be expected to resist much longer. Man- 
tua, which possessed prodigious natural ulvantages, 
and into which the retreating general had flung a 
garrison of füll 15,000 men, was, in truth, the last 
and only Italian possessio» of the impenal crown, 
which, as it seemed, there might still be a possi- 
bility of saving. Beaulieu anxiously awaited the 
approach of new troops from Germany to attempt 
the relief of this great city ; and his antagonist, eager 
to anticipate the efforts of the imperial govemment, 
sat down immediately before it. 

Mantua lies on an island, beinff cut off on all sides 
from the main land by the brancnes of the Mincio» 
and approachable only by five narrow causeways, 
of which three were defended by strongand regulär 
fortresses or intxenched oamps, the other two by 
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gates» drawbridges, and batt^ries. Sltnated amid 
stag^ant waters and morasses, its air in pestilentisd, 
especially to strangers. The garrison were prepared 
to makitain the position with their usual bravery ; 
and it remained to be seen whether the French 
general possessed any new System of attaek, capa 
ble of abfidging the usual Operations of the sie^e, 
86 eflfectually as he had already done by those of the 
march and the battle. His eommeneement was 
alarming; of the five causeways, by sudden imd 
overwhelming assaults, he obtained four ; and the 
garrison were cut off irom |he main land, except 
only at the fifth causeway, the stroneest of them 
all, named, from a palace near it, LaJavoritci. It 
seemed necessary, however, in order that this block- 
ade might be complete, that the Veneiian territory, 
lying b^yond Mantua, should immediately be oceu- 
pied by the French. The power of this ancient go- 
Yemment was no longer such as to inspire mueh 
respecty and Buonaparte resolved that the claim ot 
neutrality should form no obstacle to his measure. 
The French directory had alreachr most ungene 
Tously trampled on the dignity of Venice, by de 
' manding that she should no longer aflbrd a retreat 
to the illustrious exile, the count of Provenee 
eldest feurviving brother of Louis XVI.* That un 
fortunate prince had, accordingly, though most re 
luctantly, been desired to quit the Venetian states, 
and had already passed to the Rhine, where his gal- 
lant cousin, the prince of Conde, had long been at 
the head of a small and devoted army composed of 
the expatriated gentry of France. Buonapnarte, how<» 
ever, chose to treat the reluctauce with which 
Venice had been driven to this violation of her hos- 
pitality, as a new injury to his govemment: he 
arffued that a power who had harboured in friend^ 
tmp, and unwillingly expelled, the PreUmUr to the 

«Tbe MM wilobteulM aAtrwud Louis XTIS.of AoM. 
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French monarchy, had lost all title to foibearance 
on the part of the reTolutionary forces. This was 
a gross and ungenerous insult, and it was a gratui- 
tous one ; for he had a far better argruraent l^hind. 
Ttie imperial general had, as we have seen, ne- 
fflected the reclamations of the doge, when it suited 
Eis purpose to occupy Peschiera. **Yoa are too 
weak,** Said Buonaparte, when the Venetian envoy 
reached his head-quarters, ''to enforce neutrality 
on hostile nations such as France and Austria 
Beaulieu did not respect youx territory when his in 
terest bade him violate it ; nor shall I hesitate to 
occupy whatever falls within the line of the Adige.' 
In effect, garrisons were placed forthwith in Verona 
andidl the strong places of that domain. The tri 
colour flag now waved at the mouth of the Tjrro 
lese passes; and Napoleon, leaving Semirier to 
blockade Mantua, returned himself to Afilan, where 
he had important business" to arrange. 

The king of Naples, utterly confounded by the 
successes of the French, was now anxious to pro- 
eure peace, almost on whatever terms, with the ap- 
parently irresistible republic. Nor did it, for the 
moment, suit Buonaparte's Tiews to contemn hin 
advances. A peace with this prince would withdraw 
some valuable divisions from the army of Beaulieu ; 
and the distance of the Neapolitan territory was 
such, that the French had no means of carrying the 
war thither with advantage, so long as Austria re- 
tained the power of sending new forces into Italy 
by the way of the Tyrol. He concluded an armi- 
stiee accoraiugly« which was soon followed by a 
formal peaee, with the king of the two Sicilies ; and 
the Neapolitan troops, who had recently behaved 
with eminent gallantry, abandoning the Austrian 
general, began their march to the south of Italy. 

This traasaction placed another of Napoleon*8 
destined victims entirely within his grasp. With 
no fiiend behind him« the pope saw himself at the 
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mercy of the invader; and in terror prepared to 
submit. Btionaparte occupied immediately his lega- 
tions of Bologna and Ferrara, roaking pnsoners in 
the latter of these towns four hundred of the papai 
troops, and a Cardinal, under whose Orders tbey were. 
The churchman militant was dismissed on parole; 
but, being recalled to head^uarters, answered that 
his master, 'the pope, had giyen him a dispensation 
to break his promise. This exercise of the old dis- 
pensing power excited the merriment of the con- 
querors. The Yatican, meanwhile, perceived that 
no time was to he lost. The Spanish resident at 
the Roman conrt was despatched to Milan ; and the 
terms on which the holy father was to obtain a brief 
respite were at length arranged. Buonaparte de- 
manded and obtained a miUion sterlinff, a hundred 
of the finest picturcs and statues in the papal gal- 
lery, a large supply of military stores, and the ces- 
sion of Ancona, Ferrara, and Bologna, with theür 
respective domains. 

He next tumed his attention to the grand duke ol 
Tuscany, — a prince who had not only not taken anj 
part in ihe war against the republic, but had been 
the very first of the European rulers to reco^nise 
its establishment, and had kept on terms of friend- 
ship with all its successive authorities. Buona- 
parte, however, inpursuance of his system, resolved 
that the brolher of the emperor should pay for his 
presumed inclinations. For the present, the Floren- 
tine museum and the grand duke's treasury were 
spared; but Leghorn, the seaport of Tuscany and 
great feeder of its wealth, was seized without cere- 
mony ; the Englishgoods in that town were confis- 
cated to the ruin of the merchants ; and a great 
number of English vessels in the harbour made a 
narrow escape. The grand duke, in place of resent- 
ing these injuries, was obliged to receive Buona- 
parte with all the appearance of cordiality at Flo- 
rence ; and the spoüer repaid his courtesy by tellmg 
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him, rubbinsf his bands with glee, during tbe pitDcely 
entertainmeot provided for him, *'] have just re- 
ceived lettera from Milan; the citadel has fallen; 
^-your brother has no longer a foot of land in Lom- 
bardy.^ ^ It is a sad case,** said Napoleon himself 
long afterwaid, — speaking of tbeae seenes of exac- 
tion and insolence, — ^'•wnen the dwarf comes inte 
the embrace of the giant« he is like cnough to be suffo- 
cated ; but *t is the gianf s nature to squeeze hard.'* 
In the mean time, the general did not neglect the 
great and darling plan of the French eovemraeiit, of 
Üioroughly reTolutionizing the norm of Italy, and 
establishing there a groupe of rcpublics r^odelied 
after their own likeness, and prepared to a^t as sub- 
aervient allies m their mighty contest with ihe Euro- 
pean monarehies. The peeuüar cirAmfctances of 
Korthem Ituly, as a land of ancient fame and high 
spirit,long split into fragments, and mied for tho 
mostpart by govemors of German origin, presented 
many facilities for the realization of this design ; 
and Buonaparte was urged constantly by bis govem- 
ment at Pari^, and by a powerful party in Lombardy, 
to hasten its execution. He, however, had by this 
time learned to think of many idols of the directory, 
M'ith about as little reverence as they bestowed on 
the shrines of Catholicism ; in bis opinion more was 
to be gained by temporizing with both the govero- 
ments and the people of Italy, than by any hasty 
measures of the kind recommended. He saw well 
the deep disgust which bis exactions had exoited. 
" You cannot," sard he, " at one and the same. mo- 
ment roh people, and persuade them you are theii* 
friends." He fancied, moreover, that the pop# and 
other nerveless rulers of the land might be conwrted 
into at least as convenient ministers of French ex* 
action, as any new establishments he could raise in 
th eir room. Finally, he perceived that whenever the 
directory were to arrange seriously the terms of a 
■ettlement with the great monarchy of AUBtria, their 
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best method would be to restore Lombardy, and 
thereby purchase the continued possession of the 
more conveniently situated territories of Belgium 
and the Louxembourg. The general, therefore, 
temporized; content, in the mean time, with draming 
the exchequers of the govemments, and cajoling 
from day to day the population. The directory were 
with difficulty persuaded to let him foUow his own 
course ; but ne now despised their wisdom, and they 
Ibad been taught effectually to dread his strength. 

Napoleon, it is clear enough, had no intention to 
grant these Italian governments any thing but a re- 
spite ; nor is it to be doubted that their disposition 
to take part with Austria remained as it had been 
before thty entered into these treaties with France. 
That the purpose of deceit was mutual, affords, 
however, no plea of justification — least of all to the 
stronger party. " It will be well," says sir Walter 
Scott, '* with the world, when falsehood and finesse 
are as thoroughly exploded in international comma- 
nication, as they are among individuals in all civil« 
ized countries.'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wtr tuptruin Btamliett—Jna-ian and Moreau murck int» Gm 
moinr, and crc f»rced to rttrf «f again— Tke Jlustriäns advaneefrom 
tke Tvrol—BaitU cfSMio and Lomato-^Eteape «f Jfapoleim-^Baia« 
mamr Om^üom— ITiirmMr rttreatt om TWiO, and ia reeruiUd— 
BattUaf iuntredo^BatiUo/ Primalana—BaUU of Bagaana—BattU 
af St, 09arg9— Wamaaar tkiA af in JUantua. 

Thx general was now recalled to the war, The 
cabinet of Vienna, apt to be slow, bot sore to he 
persevering, had at last resolved upon sending effi- 
cient aid to the Italian frontier. Beaulieu had beea 
toooften unfortunate to be trusted longer : Wurmser, 
who enjoyed areputation of the highest class, was 
Bent to replace him ; 30,000 men were drafted fron» 
the armies on the Rhine to aecompany the new 
pneral ; and he carried ordera to strengthen himself 
further on his march, by whateverrecruits he could 
raise among the warlike and loyal population of the 
Tyrol. 

The consequences of thus weakening the Austriaa 
force on the Rhine were, for the moment, on that 
scene of the^ontest, inauspicious. The French, 
in two separate bodies, forced the passage of the 
Rhine under Jourdan and Moreau ; before whom the 
imperial generals, Wartensleben and the archduke 
Charles, were now compelled to retire. 

But the skill of the archduke ere long enabled hint 
to effect a junction with the colurans of Wartensle- 
ben ; and thus to fall upon Jourdan with a great su- 
periority of numbers, and give him a signal defeat. 
The loss of the French in the field was great, and 
the bitter hostility of the German peasantry made 
their retreat a Woody one. Moreau, on the other 
hand, leaming how Jourdan was discomfited, found 
himself compelled to give up the plan of pursuing 
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bis inarch further into Germany, and executed that 
famoiuLretreat through the Black Forest which has 
made nra name as splendid as any victory in the üeld 
could have done. But this ifeverse, however alle- 
viated by the honours of Moreaü*s achievement, 
was ^ttended with appearances of the most perilous 
kind. The genius of Carnot had devised a great 
scheine of opeiations, of which one half was thu9 
at once cut short. He had meant Moreau and Jour 
dan, coalescing beyond the Rhinc, to march upon th 
Tyrol ; white Buonaparte should advance from the 
scene of his Italian conquests, join his l>TOther ge- 
neralfi on that frontier, and then march in union with 
them to dictate a peace before the gates of Vienna. 
All hope of this junction of forces was now at an 
end for this campaign. The French saw themselves 
compelled to resume the defensive on the westera 
frontier of Germany ; and the arVny of Italy had to 
await the overwhelming war whieh seemed ready 
to pour down upon Lombardy from the passage of 
the Tyrol. 

Wurmser's army, when he fixed his head-quarters 
at Trent, mustercd in all 80,000 ; while Buonaparte 
had but 30,000 to hold a wide coimtry in which ab- 
horrence of the French cause was now prevalent, 
to keep up the blockade of Mantua, and to oppose 
this fearful odds of numbers in the field. He was 
now, moreover, to act on the defensive, while his 
adversary assumed the more inspiriting character of 
invader. He awaited the result with calmness. 

Wurraser might have leamed from the successes 
of Buonaparte the advantages of compact move- 
ment ; yet he was unwise enough to divide his great 
force into three separate columns, and to place one 
of these upon a line of march which entirely sepa- 
fated it fjxnn the support of the others. He himself 
with his centre, came down on the left bank of the 
Wo di Guarda, with Mantua before him as hift 
Jöark; his left wing, under Melas» was to descend 
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the Adige, and drire the French from Verona ; wlifle 
his right wing, undcr Quasdonowich, was ordered 
to keep down the Valley of the Chicse, in the direc- 
tiou of Bitescia, and so to cut off the retreat of 
Buonaparte npon the Milanese ; — ^in otber words, to 
interpofle the waters of the Lago di Guarda betweei 
theinselves and the march of their friends — ahlonder 
not likely to escape the eag:le eye of Napoleon.' 

He immediately determtned to march against 
Quasdenowich, and fight him where he could not be 
Bupported by the other two colonins. This coold 
not be done without abandoning for the time the 
blockade of Mantua ; but it was not for Buonaparte 
to hesttate about purchasing a great ultimate ad- 
vantage, bya present sacrifice, however disagree- 
able. The guns were buried in the trenches during 
the night of the 3 Ist July, and the French qaitted 
the place with a precipitation which the advancing 
Au^^Wans considcred as the result of terror. 

Napoleon, meanwhllc, rushed against Qaasdono- 
wich, who had already come near the bottom of the 
lake of Guarda. At Salo, close b^ the lake, and 
furthcr from it, at Lonato, two divisions of the Aus- 
trian column were attacked and overwhelmed. Au- 

fereau and Massena, leaving merely rear-guards at 
lorghetto and Peschiera, now marched also upon 
Brescia. The whole force of Quasdonowich must 
inevitably have been ruined by these combinations 
had he stood bis ground ; but by this time the cele- 
rity of Napoleon had overawed him, and he was 
already in füll retreat upon bis old quarters in the 
Tyrol. Augereau and Massena, thc^refore, counter- 
marched their columns, and retumed towards liie 
Mincio. They found that Wurmser had forced 
their rear-guards from their posts : that of Massena, 
under Pigeon, had retired in good order to Lonato: 
that of Augereau, under Vallette, had retreated in 
confusion, abandoning Castiglipne to the Austrians 
Flushed with these successes» old Wurmaer now 
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resolved to throw his whole force upon the French« 
and resume at the point of the bayonet his commu- 
nication with the scattered column of Quasdono- 
wich. He was so fortunate as to defeat the gallant 
Pigeon at Lonato, and to occupy that town. But 
this new suceess was fatal to him. In the exulta- 
tion of vietory he extended his line too much 
towards the right ; and this over-anxiety to open the 
communication with Quasdonowich had the effect 
of so weakening his centre, that Massena, boidly 
and skilfuily seizing the opportunity, poured two 
Btrong columns on Lonato, and regained the position ; 
whereon the Austrian, perceiving that his army was 
cut in two, was thrown into utter confusion. Some 
of his troops, marching to the right, were met by 
those of the French who had already defeated Quas- 
donowich in that quarter, and obliged to surrender : 
the most retreated in great disorder. At Castiglione 
alone a brave stand was made. But Augereau, burn- 
ing to wipe out the disgrace of Vallette,* forced the 
position, though at a severe loss. Such was the 
battle of Lonato. Thenceforth nothing could sur- 
pass the discomfiture and disarray of the Austrians. 
Tfaey fled in all directious upon the Mincio, where 
Wurmser himself, meanwhile, had been employed 
in revictnalling Mantua. 

> A mere accident had once more almost saved the 
Austrian. One of the many defeated divisions of 
the army, wandering about in anxiety to find some 
means of reaching the Mincio, came suddenly on 
Lonato, the scene of the late battle, at a moment 
when Napoleon was there with only his staff and 
guaids about him. He knew not that any consi 
derable body of Austrians remained together in tho 
neighbourhood ; and but for his presence of mind 
must have been their prisoner. The Austrian had 
not the skill to profit by what fortune threw in his 

* Vailetle wa> cashiered. Augsreaa wu afterward created dak« o 
CMIgUoiMb In maoory of üüa exjjdoiL 
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way; bis enemy was able to tarn even a blonder 
into an advantage. Tbe officer sent to demand the 
flunrender of the town was brought blindfolded« as is 
the coBtom, to his head-quarters ; Buonaparte« by a 
Beeret sign, caused hia whole ataff to draw up around 
bim, anä when the bandage was rcmoved from the 
mcasenger^s eyes, saluted hixn thus : ^ What means 
this insolence 1 Do you beard the French geneial 
in the middle of his armyl*' Tbe German recog^ 
nised the person of Napoleon, and retieated stam- 
inering and blushing. He assured bis Commander 
that Ix>nato was occupied by the French in numbeia 
that raade resistance impossible ; 4000 men laid down 
their arms ; and then discovered, that if they had 
used them, nothing could have prevented Napoleon 
from being their prize. 

Wurmser coUected together the whole of bis re- 
maining force, and advanced to meet the conqueror. 
He, meanwhile, had himself determined on the as- 
sault, and was hastening to the encoanter. They 
met between Lonato and Castighone. Wurmser 
was totally defeated, and narrowly escaped being a 
prisoner ; nor did he without great difiiculty re&rain 
Trent and Roveredo, those frontier positions m>m 
which his noble army had so recently descended 
with all the confidence of conqnerors. In this dis- 
astrous campaign the Austrians lost 40,000: Buona 
parte probably understated his own loss at 7000 
During the seven days which the campaign occupied, 
he never took off his boots, nor slept except by 
Starts. The exertions which so rapidly achieved 
this Signal triumph were such as to demand some 
repose ; yet Napoleon did not pause until he saw 
Mantua once more completely invested. The rein- 
forcement and revictualling of that garrison were all 
that Wurmser could show, in requital of his lost 
artillery, Stores, and 40,000 men. 

During this brief campaign, the aversion with 
which the ecclesiastics of Italy regarded the French 
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manifested itself in various quarters. At Pavia, 
Ferrara, and elsewhere, insurrection had broken 
out, and the spirit was spreading rapidly at the mo- 
ment when the report of Napoleon's new victory 
came to reawaken terror and paralyze revolt. The 
eonqueror judged it best to accept for the present 
the resubmission, however forced, of a party too 
powerful to be put downby examples. The cardi- 
nal Mattei, archbishop of 'Ferrara, being brought 
*nto his presence, uttered the Single word pecami, 
the Victor wa« contented with ordering him a penance 
of seven days' fasting and prayer in a monastery: 
bat he had na intention to forget these occurrences 
whenever another day of reckoning with the pope 
should come. 

While he was oceupied with restoring quiet in the 
eountry, Austria, ever cönstant in adversity, hastened 
to place 520,000 fresh trpops under the Orders of 
Wurmser; and the brave veteran, whose heart no- 
thing coidd Chili, prepared him seif to make one 
more efFort to relieve Mantua, and drive the French 
out of Lombardy. His army was now, as before, 
greatly the superior in numfoers; and though the 
bearing of his troops was more modest, their gal- 
lantry remained unimpaired. Once more the old 
general divided his army; and once more he was 
destined to see it shattered in detail. 

He marched from Trent towards Mantua, throngh 
the defiles of the Brenta, at the head of 30,000; 
Yeaving ^,000 under Davidowich at Roveredo, to 
^over the Tyrol. Buonaparte instantly detected the 
error of his Opponent. He suffered him to advance 
unmolested as far as Bassano, and the moment he 
was there, and consequently completely separated 
from Davidowich and his rear, drew together a 
streng force, and darted on Roveredo, by marches 
such as sccmed credible only after they had been 
accomplished. 

S^U 4.] The baitle of Roveredo is one of Na- 
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poleon*8 most illostrioiis days. The eneiny had • 
■trong^y intrencbed camp in front of the town; and 
behind it, in case of misfortune, Calliano, with its 
Castle aeated on a precipice over the Adi^e, wheia 
tfaat river flows between enonnous rocka and moun- 
taina, appeared to offer an impregnable retieat» 
Nothing could withstand the ardour of the French. 
The Austrians« though they defended the intrenched 
camp with their usual obstmacy, were forced to give 
way by the impetoosity of Dubois and hia hossars. 
Dubois feil« mortally wounded, in the moment of 
hia fflory : he wared bis sabre, cheering his menon- 
wardt with hia läat breath, " I die,** said he, ^ for 
the republic ;— -only let me hear, ere life leaves me, 
that the victory is ours.** The French horae, thna 
animated, pursued the Germana, who were driren, 
unable to rally, through and beyoiid the town. 
Even the ffigfautic defence» of Calliano proved of 
no avalL Height after height was carried at the 
point of the bayonet; 7000 prisoners and fifteen 
cannon remained with the conquerora. The Aus- 
trians fled tg Levisa, which guards one of the chief 
defiles of the Tyrolese Alps, and were there beaien 
again. Vaubois occupied this important position 
with the gallant division who had forced it. Mas- 
sena fixen himself in Wurmser's late head-quarters 
at Trent ; and Napoleon, having thus totally cut off 
the ^eld-marshars communication with Germany, 

groceeded to issue proclamations calling on the in- 
abitants o( the Tyrol to receive the French as 
friends, and seize the opportunity of freeing them- 
selves for ever from the dominion of Austria. He 
put forth an edict declaring that the sovereignty of 
the district was henceforth in the French republic, 
and inviting the people themselves to arrange, ac- 
cording to their pleasure, its interior government. 

The French general made a grievous mistake 
when he supposed that the Tyrolese were divided 
in their attachment to the Austrian govemmentt be- 
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wme he had found tlie Italian subjects of that 
erown to be so* The Tyrol» one of the most ancient 
of the Austrian possessioiUr had also been one of 
«he best sroverned; the people enjoyed all the liberty 
ibey wished under a paternal administration. They 
leceiTed with scomful coldness the flattering ex- 
lortations of one in whom they saw only a victorious 
tnd rapoeious enemy; and Buonaparte was soon 
satisfied that it would cost more time than was then 
it his disposal to repa^icanize those gallant moun« 
Uuneers. They, in fact, began to arm themselves, 
and waited but the signal to rise every where upon 
the invaders/ 

Wannser heard with dismay of the atter roin of 
Davidowich ; and doubted not that Napoleon would 
DOW march <mwards into Gennany, and, joinin? 
Jourdan and Moreau, whose advance he had heatd 
of, aod mis^essed to have been successful, endea- 
?our to realize the great scheme of Carnot — that of 
attackiag Vienna itsclf. The old general saw no 
chaoee of Converting what remained to him of his 
anny to good purpose, bat by remaining in Lom- 
baray, wheie he thought he might easily excite the 
people in his emperor's favour, overwhelm the slen- 
der ganisons le» by Buonaparte, and so cot off, at 
all eyents, the French retreat through Italy, in case 
they shoald meet with any disaster in the Tyrol or 
in Germany. Napoleon had intelligence which 
Wurmser wanted. Wurmser himself was his mark : 
ind he returoed from Trent to Primolano where the 
A.UBthan's vanguard lay, by a forced march of not 
less than sixty miles perfonned in two days ! The 
Burprise with which tnis deseent was reeeived mtfy 
be imagined. The Austrian van was destroyed in a 
twinkling. The French, pashing every thing before 

hem,halted that night at Cismone— where Napoleon 
was glad to have half a private soldier's ration of 
bread f(Mr his supper. Next day he reache^ Bassano, 
wheie the old Austrian once more expected the fatal 
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«neneomiter. The battle of BaMaoo (SepL 8) wu 
A fatal repetition of thoee that had gone befoTe it. 
BiX thousand Auatriaiia biid down theür anns. QnaB- 
donowich, with one diyiaion of 4000» escaped to 
Friuli; while Wurmser himself, retreatingf to Vi* 
cenza, there collected with difficidty a remilaiit of 
16,000 beaten and diacomfited aoldiera. Hia sitna 
tion was moat unhappy; hia commonicalion witb 
AuBtria whoUy cut off— hia artiUery and bags^age all 
lost— the flower of hia anny no more. Nothing 
aeemed to remain but to throw himaelf into Bfantoa, 
and there hold out to the last extremity, in the hope, 
however remote, of some auccoura from Yienna; 
and auch was the reaolution of thia often outwitted, 
but never diapirited, Veteran. 

In Order to ececute hia purpoae, it waa neceasaiy 
to force a paaaage aOmewhere on the Adige ; and the 
Auatrian, eapecially aa he had lost all hia pontoons, 
would hare had great difficulty in doing so, but for 
a mistake on the part of the French Commander at 
Legnago, who, conceiving* the attempt waa to be 
made at Verona, marched to reinforce the oorpa 
atationed there, and ao left bis own position un- 
guarded. Wurmser, taking advantage of this, paased 
with bis arm^ at Legnago, and aiter a aeries of 
bloody skirmishes, in which fortune diyided her 
favours pretty equally, at length was enaUed to 
throw himself into Mantua. Napoleon made 
another narrow escape, in one of these skirmishes, 
at Areola. He was surrounded for a moment, and 
had just galloped off, when Wurmser, Coming up, 
and leajning that the prize was so near, gave paiti- 
cular directions to bring him in alive ! 

Buonaparte, after making himself master of some 
scattered corps which had not been successful in 
keeping up with Wurmser, reappeared once more 
before Mantua. The battle of St. George-Hso called 
from one of the suburbs of the citv — ^was fought 
Osn the lath of September» and after prodigio«« 
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slaughter, the French remained inpossession of all 
the causeways ; so that the blockade of the city and 
fortress was thenceforth complete. The garrison, 
when Wurmser shut himself up, amounted to 
36,000 : ere October was far advanced, the pestilen- 
tial air of the place, and the scarcity and badness 
of provisions, nad filled bis hospitals, and left bim 
hardly half the number m fighting condition. The 
misery of the besieged town was extreme ; and if ' 
Austria meant to rescue Wurmser, there was no time 
tobe#ost. 



CHAPTER VIT. 



jffdr« of Cbniea-^lvinti asnMesHUCmiantmdoftis^ustnmu m 
tke ItaUmi Frontier^TTke three Battles of Areola— Retreat ef M- 
trinxi^Bataeof Rivoli—Battle of La Favorita—Surrender of Ma^ 
tua— Victor marches on ^neona—Dupair of the Pope^Trwtjf qf 

The French party in Corsica had not contem- 
plated without pride and exultation the triumphant 
success of their countryman. His seizure of Leg- 
hora, by cutting off the supplies from England» 
greatly distressed the opposite party in the island» 
and an expedition of Corsican exiles, which he now 
despatched from Tuscany, was successful m finally 
reconquering the country. To Napoleon this ac- 
quisition was due ; nor were the directory insensible 
to its value. He, meanwhUe, had heavier business 
on his hands. ««■ ^ 

The Austrian councü well knew that Mantua was 
in^exceUent keeping; and being now relieved on 
the Bhenish frontier, by the failure of J^ur^^^^^ 
Moreau's attempts, were able to [onn once niore^a 

powerful armament on that <^[I^^iyr • Jf Vveter^^ 
command was given to marshal Alvinzii » vcwr.r- 
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of high leputatioiL He, having made extensiTe 
levies in Illyria, appeared at Friäi; while Davido- 
wich, with the remnant of Quaadonovich'a anny, 
amply recniited among the hold peaaantry of the 
Tyrol, and with fresh drafU from the Rhine, took 
ground abore Trent. The marahal had in all 60,000 
men under his Orders. Buonaparte had received 
only twelve new battalions, to replace all the losse^ 
of Ihose terrible campaigns, in wnich three impeiial 
armies had already been annihüated. The Austiiaii 
superiority of numbers was once more such, that 
nothinff, but the most masterly combinations on the 
pari of the French general, could have prevented 
them from sweeping eveiy thing before them in the 
plains of Lombardy. 

Buonaparte heard in the beginning of October 
that Alvinzi's columns were in motion: he had 
placed Vaubois to guard Trent, and Massena at 
bassano to check the march of the field-marshal ; 
but neither of these generals was able to hold his 
ground. The troops of Vaubois were dhven from 
that Position of Calliano, the strength of which has 
been already mentioned, under circumstances which 
Napoleon considered disgraceful to the character 
of the French soldiery. MassMia avoided batüe; 
but such was the overwhelming superiority of Al- 
vinzi, that he was forced to abandon the position of 
Bassano. Napoleon himself hurried forward to 
sustain Massena ; and a severe rencontre, in which 
eitber side claimed the victory, took place at Vi- 
cenza. The French, however, retreated, and Buona^ 
parte fixed his head-quarters at Verona. The whole 
country between the Brenta and the Adige was in 
Alvinzi's hands; while the still strong and deter* 
mined |^arrison of Mantua, in Napoleon's rear, ren^ 
dering it indispensable for him to divide his forces, 
made his position eminently critical. 

His first care was to visit the discomfited troops 
of Vaubois. '* You have displeased me,** said he, 
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"you have suffered yourselves to be driven from 
positions where a handful of determincd men might 
have bid an ariiiy defiance. You are no longer 
French soldiers ! You belong not to the army of 
Italy." At these words tears streamed down the 
rngged cheeks of the grenadiers. "Place ijs but 
once more in the van," cried they, "and you shall 
jadge whether we do not belong to the anny of 
Italv." The general dropped his angry tone; and 
in the rest of the campaign no tioops more distin- 
guished themselves than these. 

Having thus revived the ardour of his soldicnr, 
Buonaparte concentrated his eolumns on the right 
of the Adige, while Alvinzi took up a very strong 
Position on the heights pf Caldiero, on the left bank, 
nearly opposite to Verona. In pursnanee of the 
same system which had älrcady so often proved 
fatal to his opponents» it was the object of Buona^ 
parte to assault Alvinzi, and scatter his forces, ere 
they could be joined by Davidowich. He lost no 
time, theiefore, in afctacking the heights of Caldiero ; 
but in spite of all that Massena, who headed the 
char|[e, could do, the Austrians, strong in numbers 
and m position, repelled the assailants with great 
carnage. A terrible tempest prevailed during the 
action,and Napoleon, in his despatQhes,endeavoured 
to shift the blame to the Clements. 

The coontry behind Caldiero lying open to Davi- 
dowich, it became necessary to resort to other means 
of assault, or permit the^ dreaded junction to occur. 
The genius of Buonaparte suggested to him on 
this occasion a movement altogether unexpected. 
During the night, leaving 1,500 men under Kilmaine 
to guard Verona, he marched for some space rear- 
wards, as if he had meant to retreat on Mantua, 
which the fatlure of his recent assault rendered not 
müikely. But his colunins were ere long wheeled 
again towards the Adige ; and finding a bridge ready 
piepaied» were at^nce p^aced on the same side o^T 
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the river with the enemy,— ^at in the rearaltogedie! 
of his Position, amid those wide-spreading mo- 
rasset which cover the country about Areola. This 
daring movement was devised to place Napoleon 
between Alvinzi and Davidowich; but the ansafe 
natura of the ground, and the narrowness of the 
dykes, by which alone he could advance on Areola, 
tendered victcry difficult, and reverse most hazard- 
ous. He divtded his men into three columns, an<i 
eharged at daybreak by the three dykes which con- 
duct to Areola. The Austrian, not suspecting that 
the main body of the French had evacuated Verona, 
treated this at first as an affair of iight troops ; bot 
88 day advanced the truth became apparent, and 
these narrow passages were defended with the most 
determined gallantry. Augereau headed the first 
eolumn that reached the bridge of Areola, and was 
there, after a desperate effort, driyen back with great 
loss. Buonaparte, perceiving the necessity of car- 
rying the point ere Alvinzi could arrive, now threw 
himseif on the bridge, and seizing a Standard, urged 
his grenadiers once more to the Charge. 

The fire was tremendous ; once more the French 
gave way. Napoleon himseif, lost in the tumnit, 
was born backwards, forced over the dyke,and had 
nearly bo^^n smothered in the morass, while sooie 
of the acivancing Austrians wera already between 
him and his baifled eolumn. His imminent danger 
was observed . the soidiers cau^ht the alarm, and 
rushing forwards, with the cry •*"Save the general," 
overthrew the Germans with irresistible violenc* 
pluckcd Napoleon from the bog, and carried the 
bridge. This was the first battle of Areola. [N&o, 
16.] 

This movement revived in tho Austrian lines their 
terror for the name of Buonaparte ; and Alvinzi saw 
that no timc was to be lost if he meant to preserve 
his communication with Davidowich. He alnindoned 
ColdierOt and gatning the open countiy behind Ar* 
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cola, robbed his enemy for the moment of the ad- 
Tantftge which hiä skill had gfained. Napoleon, per- 
ceiving that Areola was no longer m the rear of his 
enemy bat in bis front, aiid fearful lest Vaubois 
mig^ht be overwhelmed by Davidowich, while Alvinzi 
remained thus between bim and the Brenta, eva 
cnated Areola^and retreated to Ronco. 

Next moming, having ascertained that Davido- 
wich had not been engaged with Vaubois, Napoleon 
once moreladvaneed upon Areola. The place was 
once more defended bravely, and once more k was 
carried. Biit this second battle of Areola proved 
no more decisive thän the first ; for Alvinzi still 
contrived to maintain bis main force unbroken in 
thedifficult country behind ; and Buonaparte once 
more retreated to Ronco. 

Aop. 17.] The third day was decisive. On this 
occasion also he carried Areola; and, by two stra- 
tagems, was enabled to make bis victory efFectual- 
An ambuscade, planted among some willows, sud- 
denly opened fire on a column of Croats, threw 
ftem into confusion, and, rushing from the conceal- 
n>ent, crushed them down into the opposite bog, 
where most of them died. Napoleon was anxious 
to follow up this success by charging the Austrian 
naain body on the firm gromid behind the marsbes# 
But it was no easy matter to reach them there« 
He had, in yarious quarters, portable bridges ready 
«or erossing the ditches and canals ; but the enemy 
pood in good order, and three days' hard fighting 
*iad neaily eXhausted bis own men. In one of his 
conversations at St. Helena, he thus told the story, 

M Areola,! gained the battle with twenty-five 
norsemen. I perceived the critical moment of las- 
«tude in either army— when the oldest and bravest 
would have been glad to be in their tents. All my 
^n had been engaged. Three times I had beefl 
JWlgsd to w-establish the battle. There remained 
w me but some twcnty-ftre gttida. I sent them 
Vol. 1.— G 
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lonnd OD the flank of thaenemy with Üaee tramf 
pets, bidding them blow loud and chaige furkrasly. 
llere ii the french cavalry, was the cry ; and they 
took to flight.'^ .... The Austrians doubted not that 
Murat and all the horse had forced a way through 
the bogs ; and at that moment Buonaparte coaunand- 
ing a general assault in front, the confoaion became 
hopeless. AI vinzi retreated finally, though in deceiit 
Order, upon Montebello. 

It was at Areola that Mairon, who ever since the 
stonning of Littie Gibraltar had lived on terms of 
brother-like intimacy with Napoleon, seeing a bomb 
about to explode, threw himself between it and his 
general, and thus saved his life at the cost of his 
own. Napoleon, to the end of his life, remembeied 
and regretted this heroic friend. 

In these three days Buonaparte lost 8000 men: 
the slaughter among his opponents must have been 
terrible. Davidowich, in never Coming up to join 
Alvinzi after his success over VaUbois, and Wurm- 
ser, in remaining quiet at Mantua when by advancing 
with his garrison he might have incommoded the 
French rear, were guilty of ffhevous misjudgment 
or indecision. Once more the rapid combinations 
of Napoleon had rcndered all the efforts of the 
Austrian cabinet abortive. For two months after the 
last day of Areola, he remained the undisturbed 
master of Lombardy. All that his enemy coald 
show, in set-oiT for the slaughter and discomfiture 
of Alvinzi^s campaign, was that they retained pos- 
Session of Bassano and Trent, thus interruptlnfr 
Buonaparte's access to the Tyrtjl and Germany. 
This advantage was not trivial; but it had been 
dearly bought. 

A iourth army had been baffl^d ; but the resdu- 
tion of the imperial court was iudomitable, and new 
levies were diligently forwarded to reinlorcc Al- 
vinzi. Once more (Januaiy 7, 1797) the marshal 
found himself at the head of 60,000 : once more his 
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snperiority over Napoleon's muster-roU wasi enor- 
X"; ana once more he descended from the moun- 
tains with the hope of relieving Wurmser and recon- 
qüering LombaiSy. The fifth act of the tragedy 
was vet to be performed. . •, .. „<• 

We mav here pause, to notice some civil events of 
imDOrtance which occurred ere Alvinzi made hw 
ÄeTcent. The succeSs of the Jrench natH.^1 y 
me new vigour to the Italian party who, chiefly m 
tte toSe towns. were hortile to Austna. and deairous 
to sttüe thcir own govemment on the repubhcan 
Id^ Äe^ hid by this time come to be any 
fttogbut a jacobin in hia polit cal sent^ents^s 
habSsof command; bis exjpenence of the narrow 
and ienorant management of the directoiy ; his p«r- 

Äntercou«e ^^.^^^^^^'tZ^bv^S 
Bowers- his sense, daily strengthened by eyems, 
S whÄr good was'done in «a^T was owm^^^S 

his own skill and the ^«7°»'«»» "'^l^uKspec 
these circumstances conspired to n»ake »um respeci 
himself and conteran the govemment, almost in 

ron^SnÄ Hn-siÄra^^^i 

that tL directoTyhad,byab8Ui^ andextravagaw 
demands, provoked the PPP«'« ^J^^j^Xter o? 

ÄÄS30^00soldie«,p™^|^^^^ 
verseshould befall the *^n* '?.,^™3'ng fw 

11 hl- lüMes m Ü»e last two eampalgm^ tisil 
• Buonaparumo replaoe aU hl« l«»es m u. 
nceived o&^TOOO recrult». 
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feit himself compelled to seek stren^h by grratifying 
bis Italian friends. Two repubbcs accordingly 
were organized; the Cispadane and ihe Transpa- 
dane — ^handmaids lather tban siatera of tbe great 
French democracy. These events took place during 
the period of military inaction which followed the 
victories of Areola. The new republics hastened 
to repay Napoleon's favour by raising troope, and 
placed at his disposal a force which he considered 
as sufficient to keep the papal army in check during 
the expected renewal of Alvinzi's efforts. 

Boonaparte at ihis period practised every art to 
make himself populär with the Italians; nor was it 
of little moment tnat they in fact regardeid bim moie 
as their own countryman tban a Frenchman ; that 
their beautiful language was bis mother tongoe ; that 
he knew their mannen and their literature, and even 
in his conquering rapacity displayed his esteem for 
their arts. He was wise enough, too, on fartber 
familiarity with the State of the country, to drop 
that tone of hostility which he bad at first adopted 
towards the priesthood ; and to cultivate the most 
influential members of that powcrful order bv atten- 
tions which the directory heard of with wonder, and 
woiild have heard of, bad he been any other tban 
Napoleon, with scom and contempt.* whereverbe 
could have personal intercourse with the priesthood, 
he seems to have considerably softened their spieen. 
Meantime, the clergy beyond the Apennines, and the 
nobiiity of Romagna, were combinmg all their efforts 
to rouse the popuiation against him; and the pope, 
pushed, as we have seen, to despair by the French 

» He fbttnd atnooc tbem a weatttiy oid oanon of hit own nane, who 
was proud to hail the Coreican as a true descondant of tb« Tuseaa 
Buonapartes ; who entertained hlm and bis wfaole staff witb roueh 
•plendoiv ; amuKd the general with his anxielj tbat aome inteie« 
ahould be applied to the pope, in order to procure the canonization of a 
certain long-deAinct worthy of the common Ibieage, by name Bnon- 
ventara Buoaaparte; and, dyioff shortly afkerward, Mqiieaibed hk 
wboki foitune tß his nev-lbund klnsman. 
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directory, had no reason to complain that his secular 
vassals heard such appeals with indiiference. 

Alvinzi's preparations were, in the mean time, 
yapidly advancmg. The enthusiasm of the Austrian 
gentry was effectually stirred by the apprehension 
of seeing the conqueror of Italy under the walls of 
Vieima, and volunteer corps were formed evcry 
where and marched upon the frontier. The eallant 
peasantry of the Tyrol had already displayed their 
zeal; nor did the previous reverses of Alvinzi pre- 
vent them from once more crowding to his Standard. 
Napoleon proclaimed that every Tyrolese caught in 
anns shoiüd be shot as a brigand. Alvinzi repiied, 
that for every murdered peasant he would hang a 
French prisoner of war: Buonaparte rejoined, that 
the first ezecution of this threat would be instantly 
foUowed by the gibbeting of Alvinzi's own nephew, 
who was in his hands. These ferocious threats 
were soon laid aside, when time had bcen given for 
reflection; and either general prepared to carry on 
the war acoording to the iid rules, which are at 
least sufiiciently severe. 

Alvinzi sent a peasant across he country to find 
his way if possible into the beleaguered city of 
Mantua, and give Wumisei uotice that he was once 
more ready to attempt his relief The veteran was 
commanded to make what diversion he could in 
favour of the approaching army ; and if thiugscame 
to the worst, to fight his way out of Mantua, retire 
on Rpm^igna, and put himself at the head of the 
papal forces. The spy who carried these tidings 
was intercepted, and dragged into the presence of 
Napoleon. The terrified man confessed that he had 
swallowed the ball of wax in which the despatch 
was wrapped. His stomach was compelled to sur* 
render its contents; and Buonaparte prepared to 
meet his enemy. Leaving Serrurier to keep up the 
blockade of Mantua, he hastened to resume his 
central Position at Verona, from which he could, 
GS 
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aooordhig to circnmstaneefly maich withecmvenieiiee 
on whatcTer line the Aiutrian main body miglil 
choose for their advance. 

The imperialisto, as if detennined to Profit by no 
lessoD, once more descended from the lyrol iqwa 
two diiferent lines of Biaich; Alvinzi himseif 
choosing that of the upper Adioe; while Piorera 
headed a second arm^, with oraera to follow the 
Brenta, and then, striking acrou to the lower Adige, 
Join the marshal before the valla of Mantua. Could 
they have oondMned their foroes tfana, and delhreied 
Wurmser, there was hardly a dooht that the French 
mu8t letreat before so rast an anny as wonld tiien 
have faced them. But Napoleon was destined ovice 
more to dissipate all 4he8e vielorious dreams. He 
had posted Joubert at Rivoli« to dispute that important 
Position, should the campai|rn opea with an attempt 
to force it by Alvinzi ; while Augwreau's divisimi 
was to watch the march of Prorera. He remamed 
himself at Verona until he could leam with eer- 
tainty by which of these generals the first grand 
assault was to be made. On the evening of the 13tb 
of January» tidings were brought him that Jouftiert 
had all that day been maintaining his ground witfi 
difiiculty; and he instantly hastened to what now 
appeared to be the proper l^cene of action for hims^f« 

Arriving about two m the moming, (by another 
of his almost incrediblo forced marehes,) on the 
heights of Rivoli, he, the moonlight being elear« 
^ could distinguish five separate encanipments, with 
innumerable watch-fires, in the Valley below. His 
lieutenant, confounded by the dii^ayof thisgigantie 
force, was in the very aot of abandoning the posi« 
tion. Napoleon instantly checked this movement ; 
and bringing up more battalion», forced the Croats 
from an eminence which they had already seized on 
the first Symptoms of the French retreat. Napo- 
leon's keen eye, surveying the position of the üve 
encampinents below» penetratea the seoret of AI- 
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Tinzi; namely, that his artillery could not yet have 
arrived, otherwise he would not have occupied 
ground so distant from the object of attack. He 
concluded that the Austhan did not mean to make 
his g^nd assault very early in the moming, and re- 
solved to force him to anticipate that movement. 
For this purpose, he took all possible pains to con- 
eeal his own arrival ; and prolonged, by a series of 
petty manoeavres, the enemy's belief that he had to 
ao with a mere outpost of the French. Alvinasi 
swallowed the deceit ; and, instead of advancing on 
8ome great and well-airanged System, suffered his 
seTeral colunms to endeavour to force the heiefhts 

Sr insulated movements, which the real strengtn of 
apoleoa easily enabled him to baffle. It is true 
that at one moment the bravery of the Germans had 
nearly overthrown the French on a point of pre-emi« 
nent importance ; but Napoleon himself, galloping to 
the spot, roused by his voice and actiou the division 
of Massena, who, having mardied all night, had lain 
down to Test in the extreme of weariness, and se- 
conded \xy them and Üieir gallant general,* swept 
e?ery thing before him. The French artillery was 
in Position : the Austnan (according to Napoleon's 
shrewd ffuess) had not yet come up, and this circum- 
stance deeided the fortune of the day. The ean- 
nonade from the heights, backed by successive 
charges of horse and foot, rendered eyery attempt 
to storm the summit abortive ; and the main body 
of the imperiaüsts was already in confusioh, and, 
indeed, in flight, ere one of their divisions, which had 
been sent round to outflank Buonaparte and take 
Aigfaer ground in his rear, was able to execute its 
errand. When, accordingly, this division (that of 
Lusignan) at length achieved its destined object — it 
did so, not to complete the misery of a routed, but 
to swell the prey of a victorious, enemy. Instead 
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of cntting oft the retreat of Joubert, Lusignan found 
himself insulated from Alvinzi, and forced to lay 
down hif ums to Büonaparte. ** Here was a good 
plan,** Said Napoleon, ** but these Austrians are not 
apt to calculate the value of minutes.'* Had Lu- 
signan gained the rear of the French an hour earlier, 
vhile the contest was still hot in front of the heights 
of Rivoli, he might have made the 14th of January 
one of the darkest, instead of one of the brightest, 
days in the military chronicles of Napoleon. 

He, who in the course of this trying day had had 
threehorses shot under him, hardly waited to see 
Lusignan surrender, and to intrust his friends, Mas- 
sena, Munt, and Joubert, with the task of pursuing 
the flying columns of Alvinzi. He had heard, during 
the battle, that Provera had forced his way to the 
Lage di Guarda, and was alfeady, by means of 
boats, in eommuilication with Mantua. The force 
of Augereau having proved insuflicient to oppose 
the niarch of the imperialists* secoud column, it was 
high time that Napoleon himself should hurry with 
reinforeements to the Lower Adige, and prevent 
Wurmser from either housing Provert, or joining 
him in the open field, and so effecting the escape of 
his own still formidable garhson, whether to the 
T^rol or the Romagna. 

Having marched all night and all next day, Napo- 
leon reached the vicinity of Mantua late on the 15th. 
He found the enemy strongly posted, and Serrurier's 
Situation highly critical. A regiment of Provera*8 
hussars had but a few hours before nearly established 
tiiemselves in the suburb of St. George. This Aus- 
trian corps had been dothed in white eloaks, resem- 
bling those of a well-known French regiment ; and 
advancing towards the gäte, would certainly have 
been admittod as friends — ^but for the 'sagaeity of one 
Sergeant, who could not help fancying that the white 
eloaks had too much of the gloss of novelt/about 
them, to have stood the tear and wear of thre« 
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Buonapartean campaigns. This dangrer had been 
avoided, but the utmost vigilance was necessary. 
The French general himself passed the night m 
Walking about the outposts, so great was his anxiety. 
At one of these he found agrenadier asleep by 
the root of a tree ; and taking his gun, without waken- 
ing him, perfonned a sentinel's duty in his place 
for about half an hour ; when the man, startingfrom 
his alumbers, perceived with tenror and despair the 
countenance and occupation of his general. He feil 
on his. knees before him. ** My friend," said Napo- 
leon, " here is your musket. You had fought hard, 
and marchedlong, and your sleep is excusable: but 
a moment's inattention might at present min the 
aimy. I happened to be awake, and have held your 
post for you. You will be more careful another time." 

It i9 needless to say how the devotion of his men 
wa« nourished by such aneedotes^as these flying 
ever and anon from column to column. Next morn- 
ing there ensued a hot skirmish, recorded as the battle 
of St. George. Provera was compelled to retreat; 
and Wurmser, who had sallied out and seized the 
causeway and citadel of La Favorita, was fain to 
retreat within his old walls, in consequence of a 
desperate assault headed by Napoleon in person. 

January I6th.] Provera now found himself en« 
tirely cut off from Alvinzi, and surrounded with the 
French. He and 6,000 men laid down their amis. 
Various bodiea of the Austrian force, scattered over 
the coimtry between the Adige and the Brenta, fol- 
4owed the example;* and the brave Wurmser, 
'whose provisionti were by this time exhausted, found 
himself at length under the necessity of sending an 
ofier of capitulation. 

General Semirier, as Commander of the blockade, 
received Klenau, the bearer of Wurmser's message, 
and heard him State, with the pardonable artifice 

* 3ach was Uie prevaiUng terror, that one body of 6,000 under ReoA 
Biiifciid««d to a Freneli ofl&cer wlio liad hanlly 500 men wltb him. 
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nsual on stich occasions, that his master was still in 
a condition to hold out considerabiy longer, nnless 
honourable terms were granted. Napoleon had 
hitherto been seated in a comer of the tent wrapped 
in his cloak ; he now advanced to the Austrian, who 
had no suspicion in whose presence he had been 
speakingf, and tidcing his pen, wrote down the condi- 
tions which he was wiiling to grant. "These," 
Said he, ** are the terms to which your generalis 
bravery entitles him. He may have them to-day; 
a week, a month hence, he shall have no worse. 
Meantime, teil him that general Buonaparte is about 
to Set out for Rome." The envoy now recognised 
Napoleon ; and on reading the paper, perceived that 
the proposed terms were more liberal than he had 
dared to hope for. The capitulation was forthwlth 
signed. 

On the 3d of Febniary, Wurmser and his ganison 
marched out of Mantua ; but when the aged chief 
was to surrender his sword, he found only Serrurier 
ready to receive it. Napoleon*s generosity, in avoid- 
ing beinff present personally to witness the humilia- 
tion of this distinguished veteran, forms one of the 
most pleasing traits in his story. The directory had 
urged him to far different conduct. He treated 
their suggestions with scorn : ** I have granted the 
Austrian," he wrote to them, " such terms as were, 
in my judgment, due to a brave and honourable 
enemy, and to the dignity of the French republie." 

The loss of the Austrians at Mantua amounted, 
first and last, to not less than 27,000 men. Besides 
innumerable military Stores, upwards of 500 brass 
cannon feil into the hands of the conqueror ; and 
Aufifereau was sent to Paris, to present the directory 
with sixty stand of colours. He was received with 
tumults of exultation, such as might have been ex- 
pected, on an occasion so giorious, from a people 
iess vivacious than the French. 

The surrender of Provera and Wurmser, follo wing 
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the total rout of Alvinzi, placed Lombardy whoHy 
in the hands of Napoleon; and he had now leisure 
to avenge himself on the pope for those hostilo 
demonstrations which, as yet, he had been contented 
lo hold in check. The terror with which the ^riestly 
court of the Vatican received the tidings of theutter 
destTuction of the Austrian army, and of theÄre- 
sistible conqueror's march southward, did not pre- 
vent the papal troops from making some efforts to 
defend the territories of the holy see. General Vic- 
tor, with 4,000 French, and as many LpartSärds, 
advanced lipon the rout of Imola. A p^al lorcB^ 
in numbers about equal, lay eucamped on thjef 
river Senio in front of that town. Monks with cru- 
cifixes in their hands ran through the lines, exciting 
them to fight bravely for their country and their 
faith. The French general, by a rapid movement^ 
threw his horse across the stream a league or two 
higher up, and then charged through the Senio in 
their front. The resistance was brief. The pope's 
army, c^mposed mostly of new recruits, retreated 
in confusion. Faenza was carried by the bayonet. 
Colli and 3,000 more laid down their arms ; and the 
streng town of Ancona was occupied.* On the lOth 
of February the French entered Loretto, and rifled 
that celebrated seat of superstition of whatever trea- 
sures it still retained: the most valuable articles 
had already been packed up and sent to Rome for 
safety.f — Victor then turncd westward from An- 

• The priests had an Image of ihc Vlrglo Mary at thff place, whkh 
u>«y exhiblted to the people in the aci cif sbedding tears, the more lo 
"unoulatelhera against the impfoue republicans. On entering the place, 
JjJ« Prench tvcre amueed with discnvering the machinery by which 
0>iB trlck had be^n perfnrmed : the Madonna*8 tears were a string of 
8JÄS8 beads which flowed by clockwork, withln a shrlne which the wor- 
■Mppera were too respf'ctfui td approach very nearly. Little or-molu 
lountains, which stream on the same princlple, are oow eommoa Orna- 
ments for the chimney-piece in Paris. 

t The Santa Casa, or My house of Loretto, Is a llitle brick buildlog, 
JJ>ttnd which a magnlficent church has been reared, and which the 
"«uatth ealendar statea to have been the original dwcUlng-taouae of Um 
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cona, with the design to mute with another French 
column which had advanced into the papal dominion 
by Peru^a. 

The panic which the French advance had by Hüb 
tiine spread was sach, that the pope had no hope 
but in Submission. The peasants lately transformed 
into soldiers abandoned everywhere their anns, and 
fled in straggling groupes to their native TÜlages. 
The alarm in Rome itself lecalled the days of Alane 
the Goth. 

The conduct of Bnonaparte at this critical mo* 
ment was worthy of that good sense which formed 
the original fomidation of his successes, and of 
which the madness of pampered ambition could 
alone deprive him afterward* He well knew, that 
of all the inhabitants of the Roman territories, the 
class who contemplated his approach with the 
deepest terror were the unfortunate French priests, 
whom the revolution had made exiles from their 
native soil. It is reported that one of these unhappy 
gentlemen carae forth in his despair, and, surrender* 
ing himself at the French head-quarters, said he 
knew his fate was sealed, and that they might as 
well lead him at once to the gallows. fiuonaparte 
dismissed this person with courtesy, and issued a 
proclamation that none of the class shoold be mo- 
fested ; on the contrary, allotting to each of them 
the means of existence in monasteries, whereverhis 
arms were or should be predominant. 

This conduct, taken together with other circum- 
stances of recent occurrence, was well calculated 
to nourish in the breast of the pope the hope that 
the victorious general of France had, by this tiroe, 
discarded the ferocions hostility of the reyolotionary 
ffovernment against the church of which he was 
head. He hastened, however, to open a negotia* 

Virgin Mary in Nazareth, tninaported throufli tlM «ir to Italy by nfr»- 
de. Tili« was for agea the chief rerort of Roniab pUgiriaif, and te 
riehea of the place were ouee enormoua. 
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tion, and Napoleon received his envoy, not merely 
with civility, but with professions of the profoundest 
personal reverence for the holy father. The treaty 
of Tollentino (12 Feb. 1797) foUowed., By this the 
pope conceded formally (for the first time) his an- 
cient. territory of Avignon ; he resigned the lega« 
tions of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romag^ia^ and the 
port of Ancona ; agreed to pay about a million and 
a half sterlingr, and to execute lo the utmost the Pro- 
vision oC Bologna with respect to works öf art. 
On these terms Pius was to remain nominal master 
of some shreds of the patrrnony of St. Peter. 

The French directoiy heard with indignation that 

any semblance of sovereign^ was still left to an 

enemy whose weakness had been made so manifest 

But Buonaparte had, ere this time, leamed to act for 

himself. He knew that any formal dethronement 

of the pope would invest his cause with tenfold 

Btrength wh.erever the Romish religion prevailed; 

that a new spirit of aversion would arise against 

France; and that Naples would infallibly profit b> 

the first disturbances in the north of Italy, to de- 

claie war, and march her large army from the south. 

He believed also— and he ere long knew— that even 

yet Austria would make other efforts to recover 

Lombardy; and was satisfied, onthe whole, that he 

Bhould best secure his ultima te purposes by suffer- 

ing the Yatican to proiong, for some time further, 

^e sbadow of that sovereiffnty which had in former 

Ages trampled on kings and emperors. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

^fkutTMÜtif ef rtnic0—Tk» ArckiuJu Ckarlm—BattU of TagUi 
^EUrtat of tks Arekdmk§—Treüty of Leobtit— fTar wük F* 
Fonieo etnquoroi. 

Napolbon was now master of all northem Italy, 
with the exception of the territories of Venioe, which 
antique government, tbough no longer qualified to 
keep equal rank with the first princes of Europe, 
was still proud and haug^tyr-and not Itkely to omit 
any favourable opportunfty of aiding Austria in the 
great and common object of ridding Italy of the 
French. Buonaparte heard without surprise that the 
doge had been raising new levies, and that the 
Senate could still command an army of 50,000» «<mi'* 
posed chiefly of fierce and semi-barbSirous Sclavo- 
nian mercenaries. He demandcd what these de- 
monstrations meant, and was auswered, that Venice 
had no desire but to maintain a perfect neutrality. 
Meantime, there was not wanting a strong party, 
throughout the Venetian territories of the main land» 
who were anxious to emulate the revolutionary 
movements of the great cities of Lombardy, and to 
emancipate themselves from the yoke of the Vene- 
tian oligarchy, as their neighbours had done by that 
of the Austrian crown. Insurrections occurred at 
Bergamo, Brescia, and else\yhere; and Buonaparte, 
though little disposed to give the inhabitants of 
these places the boon they were in quest of, saw 
and profited by the opportunity of dividing, by iheir 
means, the resources, and shaking the confidence, 
of the Senate. After sonie negotiation, he told the 
Venetian envoy, that he granted the prayer of his 
masters. ** Be neuter," säid he ; " but see that your 
Utidtijdity be indeed sincere and perfect. If any 
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insurrection occur in my rear, to cut off my Commu- 
nications in the event of my marching on Germany 
— if any movement whatever betray the disposition 
of your Senate to aid the enemies of France, be sur» 
that vengeance will follow-^from that hour the inde» 
pendence of Venice has ceased to be." 

More than a month had now elapsed since Alvip;:. 
zi*s defeat at Rivoli ; in nine days the war with the 
pope had reached its close ; and, haying left some 
garrisona in the towns on the Adige, to watch the 
neutrality of Venice, Napoleon bastene d to carry 
the war into the hereditary dominions of Austria. 
Twenty thousand fresh troops had recently joined 
his victorious Standard from France; and, at the 
head of perhaps a iarger force than he had ever 
before mustered, he proceeded to the frontier of the 
Frioul, where, according to his Information, the 
main army of Austria, recruited once more to its 
original strength, was preparing to open a sixth 
campaign — ^under the orders, not of Alvinzi, but of 
a general young like himself, and hitherto eminently 
Buccessful — ^the same who had already by his com- 
binations baffled two such masters in the art of war 
aa Jourdan and Moreau — the archduke Charles of 
Austria; a prince on whose hightalents the la^t 
hopes of the empire seemed to repose. 

To give the details of the sixth campaign, which 
now commenced, would be to repeat the story which 
has been already dve times told. The archduke, 
fetlered by the aulic Council of Vierina, saw him« 
seif compelled to execute a plan which he had dis« 
crimination enough to condemn. The Austrian 
army once more commenced Operations on a double 
basis — one great division on the Tyrolese frontier, 
and a greater under the archduke himself on the 
Priulese ; and Napoleon — whö had, even when act- 
ing on the defensive, been able, by the vivacity of 
his movements, to assume the superiority on what- 
ever point he chose to gelect— was not likely to 
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strike his blows with lese skül and yigonr, now ftal 
his numbera, and the qniescence of Italy behind 
him, permitted him to assume the offensive. 

Buonaparte found the archduke posted behind the 
river Tagliamento, in front of the rug^d Carinthian 
mountains, which guard the passage m that qaarter 
from Italy to Gerouuiy. Detaching Ma^sena to the 
Piave, where the Äustrian diviaion of Losignan 
were in Observation, he himself determined to Charge 
the archduke in front. Massena was successfoi in 
driving Lusignan before him as far as lleUuno» 
(where a rear guard of 500 surrendered,) and thus 
turned the Austrian flank. Buonaparte then at- 
tempted and effected the passage of the Tagliamento. 
After a great and formal display of bis forces, which 
was met by similar demonstrations on the Austrian 
aide of the river, Buonaparte suddenly broke op hi» 
line and retreated. The archduke, knowing that 
the French had been raarching all the night tefore, 
concluded that the general wished to dcfer the battle 
tili another day; and in like manner withdrew to 
his canip. About two hours afler, Napoleon rushed 
with his whole army, who had merely lain down in 
ranks, upon the margiu of the Tagliamento, no 
longer adequately guarded — and had forded the 
stream ere the Austrian line of battle could be 
formed. In the action which foUowed (March 13), 
the troops of the archduke displajred much gal- 
lantry, but every effort to dislodge Napoleon failed; 
at length retreat was j udged necessary. The French 
followed hard behind. They stormed Gradisca^ 
where they made 5,000 prisoners ; and~the arch- 
duke pursuing his retreat — occupied in the course 
of a few days Trieste, Fiume, and every strong hold 
in Carinthia. In the course of a campaign of t wenty 
days, the Austrians fought Buonaparte ten times, 
but the overthrow on the Tagliamento was never 
recovered ; and the archduke, süTter defending Styria 
mc)i by inch, as he had the Fiume and Carinthia, al 
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length adopted the resolution of reaching Yienna by 
forced marchcs, there to gather round him whatever 
force the loyalty of bis nation could muster, and 
make a last stand bcneath tbe waills of the capital. 

This plan, at first sight the mere dietate of de« 
spair, was in truth that of a wise and prudent gene- 
ral. The arebduke bad received intelligeuce from 
two quarters of events bighly unfavourable to the 
French. General Laudon, the Austrian Commander 
on tbe Tyrol fronlier, bad descended thenee with 
forces sufficient to overwhelm Buonaparte's Heute« 
nancs on the upper Adige, and was already in pos- 
session of tbe whole Tyrol» and of several of the 
Lombard towns. Meanwbile, the Venetian Senate, 
on hearing of these Austrian successcs, bad plucked 
up courage to tbrow aside their flimsy neutrality, 
and not only declared war agamst France, but en« 
couraged their partisans in Verona to open tbe con- 
test with an inhuman massacre of the French 
wounded in the hospitals of that city. The vindlc- 
tlve Ttalians, wberever the French party was inferior 
in numbers, resorted to similar atrocities. The few 
troops left in Lombardy by Napoleon were obliged 
to shut themselves up in garrisons, which the insur- 
gent inhabitants of the neighbouring districts in- 
vested. The Venetian army passed the frontier- 
and, in effect, Buonaparte's means of derlving sup 
plies of any kind from bis rear were for the time 
wholly cut off. It was not wonderful that tbe areb- 
duke sbould, under such circumstances, anticipate 
great advantage from enticing the French army into 
the heart of Germany; wbere, divided by many 
Wide provinces and mighty mountains and rivera 
from France, and with Italy once more in arms be- 
hind tbem,they sbould have to abide the enCounter of 
an imperial army, aniraated by all the best motives 
that can lend vigour to tbe arm of man ; fighting for 
their own hearths under the eyes of their own sove« 
reiim; seconded every wbere by the loyaUyof the 
H8 
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peannts ; and well coiiTiiiced that, if thejr coidd 
compel their enemy U> a retreat« bis total rum must 
be the consequence. 

The tenor of the aiüic Council stepped in to pre- 
▼ent the archduke from reaping^ eilher the credit or 
the disgrrace of his movement. Vienna was panic- 
strack on hearin^ that Buonaparte had stonned the 
paases of the Julian Alps; the royal family sent 
their tieasures tnto Hungary; the middle ranks, 
whcse interest is always peace, became clamorous 
ißT some tennination to a war, which during six 
years had been so unforfunate ; and the archduke 
was ordered to avail himself of the first pretence 
which circumstances might afford for the opening 
of a negotiation. 

The archduke had already» actinff on his own 
jndgment and feelinffs, dismissed such an occasion 
with ciTÜity and with coldness. Napoleon had ad- 
dressed a letter to his imperial highness from 
Ciagenfurt, in which he called on faim, as a brother- 
Boldier, to consider the certaiu miseries and the 
doubtful successes of war, and put an end to the 
campaign by a fair and equitable treaty. The arch- 
duke replied, that he regarded with the highest es- 
teem the personal character of his correspondent, 
but that the Austrian government had committed to 
his trust the guidance of a particular army, not the 
diplomatie business of the empire. The prince, on 
receiving these new instructions from Vienna, pr- 
ceived, however reluctantly, that the line of his duty 
was altered ; and the result was a series of nejp^otia^ 
tions — which ended in the provisional treaty of Leo- 
ben signed April 18, 1797. 

No sooner was this negotiation in a fair trainthan 
Napoleon, abandonin^ for the moment the details of 
its management to inferior diplomatist s, hastened to 
retrace his steps, and pour the füll Storni of his 
wrath on the V^netians. The do£te and his senate, 
wliose only hopes had rasted oa the successes of 
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Afistria on the Adige, heard with utter despair thal 

the archduke had shared the fate o( Beaulieu# of 

Wurmser, aiid of Alvinzi, and that the preliminaries 

of peace were actually signed. The rapidity of 

Buonaparte^s retiirn gave them no breathing-time* 

They hastened to send offers of Submission, and 

their messengers were received with anger and con« 

tempt. **French blood has been treacherously 

ehed,'' said Napoleon ; " if you could oflfer me the 

treasures of Peru, if you could cover your whole 

dorainion with goidr^Uie atonementwould be insuf- 

fieient — ^the lion of St. Mark* must lick the dust.'* 

These tidiugs came like a sentence of death upon 

the devoted Senate. Their deliberations were un- 

ceasing; their scheoies innumerable; theix hearts 

divided and unnerved. Those secret Chambers, 

from which that baughty oligarchy had for so manj 

-ages excUided every eye and every voice but their 

own, were invaded with impuiiity by strange-faced 

men, who boldly critieised their measures and heaped 

new terrors on their heads, by announcing that the 

mass of the people had ceased to consider the en- 

durance of their »way as synonymous with the 

prosperity of Venice. Populär tumults fiUed the 

streets and canals; universal confusion prevailed. 

The Commanders of their troops and fleets receired 

contradictory Orders, and the city which 

« had beid tbe gorsaoaa East in fee," 

seemed ready to yield every thiog to a ruthless and 
implacable enemy, without even striking a blow in 
■defenoe. 

Buonapärte appeared, while the confusion was al 
its height, on the opposite coast of the Lagoon. 
Some of his troops were already in the heart of 
the city, when (Slst May) a hasty message reached 

• Tiio avfluviai beadiv of Veniioe. 
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hini, amioiineingr that the aanate Bubniitted whdly« 
He exacted severe revenge. The leadere who had 
aided the Lombard inaurgenta were deliy^rcd to 
him. The oU^rchy ceased to mle, and a demo- 
cratical govemment was formed, provisionally, on 
the model of France. Venice consented to sur- 
render to the Victor large territories on the main 
land of Italy ; üve ships of war; 3,000,000 francs in 
gold, and as many more in navad stores ; twenty of 
tne best pictures, and &00 manoscripts. Lastly, the 
troops of the conqueror were to occupy the capital 
imtif tranquillity was established. It will be seen 
in what that tranquillity was destined to consist. 

Such was the humiliation of this once proud and 
energetic, but now wom out and enfeebled, oU« 
garchy : so iiicapable was that hoary polity of coa- 
tending with the youthful vigour of Napoleon« 



CHTAPTER IX. 

Pidkegr^^ng Direetorf ampti t» BuMavcHe— 7V 18a FSmeM&r 
^TkeQmrtvf MontebtlUy—Jofephine-'Tke Treaty of Campo Ar 
mi»—BuonaparU leave§ Italf. 

In their last agony, the Yenetian Senate made a 
vain effort to secure the personal protection of the 
general, by offering him a purse of seven millions 
of francs. He rejected this with scorn. Hs ha^ 
already treated in the same style a bribe of four 
millious, tendered on the part of the duke of Mo- 
dena. The friend employed tö conduct the business 
reminded him of the proverbial ingratitude of all po- 
pulär governments, and of the littie attention wh\ch 
the directory had hitherto paid to liis personal inte- 
rests. " That is all true enough," said Napoleon, 
'^but for four millions I will not place myselXinthe 
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power of this duke.*^ Aastria herseif did not hesi- 
tate to tamper in the same manner, though far more 
magnificently, as became her resoorces, with his re- 
publican yirtue« He was offered an independent 
Gerraan principality for himself and his heirs* " I 
thank the eraperor,*' he answered, " but if greatness 
is to be mine, it shall come from France.** 

The Yenetiän Senate were g^uilty, in their mortal 
Btniggle, of another and a more inexcusable piece 
of meanness. They seized the person of count 
D'Entraigaes, a French emigrant, who had been 
living in their city as agent for the exiled house of 
Bourbon ; and surrendered him and all his papers 
to the Yictorious general. Buonaparte discoveied 
among- these doeuments ample evidence that Piche- 
gro, the French general on the Rhine, and univer- 
saliy honoured as the conqueror of Holland, had 
some time ere tliis hearkened to the proposals of the 
Bourbon princes, and, among other efforts in favour 
of the royal cause, not hesitated eren to miscon« 
tluct his military movements with a view to the 
downfall of the govemment which had intrusted 
him with his command. 

This was a secret, the importance of which Na- 
poleon could well appreciate;* and he forthwith 
communicated it to the directory at Paris. 

The events of the last twelve ihonths in France 
had made Pichegru a person of still higher import- 
ance than when he commenced his intrignes with 
the Bourbons as general on the Rhine. Some ob- 
scure doubts of his iidelity, or the usual policy of 
the directory, which rendered them averse (wher- 
ever they could help it) to continue any one general 
very long at the head of one army, had induced them 
to displace Pichegru, and appoint Hoche, a tried 
i^pubhcan, in his room. Pichegru, on returning to 

^ * Moreaa knew it aome montha looner^nd said wo afUr Napoleon 
had communicated It lo the directory. Thta la a aoaplctous cfrcam- 
•taoMi wtetioovtdBnd aloQiWiUi UMiequelor llflPMa*alilil0iy. 
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France, becaine a member of the Council of ün 
hnndred, and (the royalist party having at thia sea- 
Bon recovered all but a preponderance) was, on th< 
neetinff of the Chambers, called to the chair of that 
in whicn he had his place. 

The five directors had in truth done every thingto 
undermine their own authority. They were knowi 
to be divided in opinion among themselves ; threa 
only of their nomber adhered heartüy to the exist- 
ing Constitution : one was a royalist : anotber was 
a democrat of the Robespierre school. One of these 
new and uncourtly men excited laugfater by affect- 
ingr a princely State and spiendour of demeanonr 
and equipage. Another disgusted one set of minds, 
and annoyed all the rest, by procuring a law for the 
Observation of the tenth day as a day of repose, and 
declaring it a crime to shut up shops on the Sabbath. 
A ridiculous ritual of an avowedly heathen worship 
foUowed, and was received with partial horror, uni- 
versal contempt. A tyrannical law about the equali- 
zation of weights ana measures spread confusion 
through all mercantile transactions, and was espe- 
cially unpopulär in the provinces. A contemptible 
riot, set on foot by one who called himself Gracchus 
BariMBuf, for the purpose of bringiug back the reign 
of terrorinn, was indeed suppressed ; but* the mere 
occurrence of such an attempt recalled too vividly 
«the days of Robespierre, and by so doing tended to 
strengthen the cause of the royalists in public opi- 
nion. The truth is, that a vast number of the emi- 
grants had found their way back again to Paris after 
the downfall of Robespierre, and that the old sway 
of elegant manners and enlightened saloons w^ 
once- more re-establishing itself where it had so 
long been snpreme. Every thing indicated that the 
directory (the^ue majesiies of the Louxembourgf, as 
they were called in derision) held their thrones bya 
very uncertain tenure ; and those gentlemen, nothing 
being left them but a choice among evils, were fain 
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to throw themselves on the protection of tlie armies 
which they dreaded, and of Hoehe and Buonaparte ; 
which last name in particular had long fiiled them 
with jealousy proportioned to its splendour and 
popularity. 

Napoleon*8 recent conduct, in more important 
points than one, had excited powerfuiiy the resent« 
ment of the directory, which now appealed to him 
for aid. He had taken upon himself the whole 
responsibility of the preliminary treaty of Leoben, 
although the French govemmeut had sent general 
Clarke into Italy for the express purpose of Con- 
trolling him, and acting as his equal at least in the 
negotiation. A clause in that treaty, by- which 
Mantua, the strongest fortress in Italy, and now, ui 
consequence of Napoleon^s own skill and zeal, ren- 
dered stronger than it ever had been, was tö be sur* 
rendered backto Austris^ was judged necessary at 
the time by the general, in order to obtain from the 
emperor the boundary of the Rhine and the cession 
of Beigium. But the directory thought the con- 
queror underrated the advantagcs of his own Posi- 
tion and theirs in consenting to it, and but for 
Camot would never have ratified it.* At the other 
side of the Italian peninsula, again, the victorious 
general, immediately after the fall of Venice, had to 
Buperintend the revolution of Genoa; in which ffreat 
city the democratic party availed themseives of the 
temper and events of the time, to emancipate them- 
seives also from their hereditary oligarchy. They 
would fain have excluded the nobility from all share 
in the remodelled governraent; and Napoleon re- 
buked and discountenanced this attempt, in terms 
little likely to be heard with approbation by the 
" Are» of the I«ouxembourg." He told the Genoese, 
that to exclude the nobles was in itself as unjust as 

• Hantua, as will appear hereaftef, was saved to Fraoce under N». 
Po)eon*s final treaty with Austria : bat tbe events wbich reodercd tU» 
PMiible w«r« os yet anknowii and anezpeet«d. 
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imwifle» snd thal they oaeht to be gniteful for the 
floeans of reorganizin^ their constitntion, witbout 
pasaing like France throii|:h thc terrible ordeal of a 
fevolution. The rulers of France migfat be excused 
from aaking at this moment— ** Does the Icctarer of 
the Ligurian lepublic mean to be our Washington, 
our Monlu or our Cromwell V* 

He, howeTer, received with alacrity the call of the 
Irembüitf directoiy. He harangaed his soldiery, 
aod made himaelf aecare of their readiness to act 
aa he might chooaa for them« He not only sent hiff 
üeatenant Aogereau to Paris, to command the na* 
tional gnard for ihe goveniment, should they find it 
neceasaiy to appeal immediately to force, but an- 
Dounced that he was hiniself prepared to ** pass the 
Rubicon," (an ominons phrase,) and march to their 
aasistanoe, with 15,000 of his best troops. 

Thc directory, meanwhile, had in their extremity 
Tentured to disregard the law against bringing rogra 
lar troops wtthin a oertain distance of the capital 
and summoned Hoche to bring a corps of his Rhe- 
nish army for their instant protection. 

It was by this means that the new revolution, as 
it may be called, of the 18th Fructidor was efTected. 
On that day (Sept. 4, 1797) the majority of the direc- 
toiy, marching their army into Paris, dethroned their 
two Opposition colleagues. Pichegru and the other 
loyalists of note in the assemblies, to the number 
of more than 160, were arrested and sent Into etile. 
The govemment, for the moment, recovered the 
semblance of secmrity ; and Buonaparte heard, with 
little satisfaction, that they had been able to accom* 
plish their immediate object withoutthe Intervention 
of his personal appearance on the scene. He re« 
monstrated, moreover, against the manner in whicb 
they had foUowed np their success. According to 
him, they ought to have executed Pichegru anid a 
lew rin^eaders, and set an example of moderation, 
by spsurmg aU those whose royalism admitted of any 
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doubt, or if it was manifest, was of secondaiy im- 
portance. It would have been hard for the directory 
at this time to have pleased Buonaparte, or for 
Buonaparte to have entirely satisfied thera; but 
neither party made the effort. 
. Tlie fall of Venice, however, gave Napoleon the 
means, which he was not disposed to neglect, of 
brioging bis treaty with Austria to a more satisfao 
tory conclusion than had been Indlcated in the pro» 
liminaries of Leoben. 

After settling the affairs of Venice, and establish 
ing the new Ligurian republic, the general took up 
bis residence at the noble Castle of Montebello, near 
Milan. Here his wife, who, though they had been 
married in March, 1796, was still a brid^v and with 
whora, during the intervening eventful mont^ he 
had kept up a correspondence füll of the fervotir, if 
not of the delicacy, of love,* had at length rejoined 
bim. Josephine's manners were worthy, by uni- 
versal admission, of the highest rank ; and the ele* 
gance with which she did the honours of the Castle, 
filled the ministers and princes, who were continu- 
^y to be Seen in its precincts, with admiration. 
While Napoleon conducted his negotiations with as 
^uch firmness and decision as had marked him in 
tne field, it was her care that naturc and art shoald 
lend all their graces to what the Italians soon 
leamed to call the court of Montebello. Whatever 
^ent Milan contained was pressed into her service. 
Music and danoe, and festival upon festiral, seemed 
to occupy every hour. The beautiful lakes of Lom- 
oardy were covered with gay flotillas ; and the vo- 
luptuöus retreats around their shores received in 
succession new life and splendour from the presence 

*2|would be painful to 4how, n» ni!ght eaaily be done, from thli 
Jr'^BPonitence, the original want of delicacy in Napoleon^s aind. 
^y ef hit letter« are such as no Englinh gendeman woald addre« to a 
^*^rea9. Iq othera, the language it worthy of a hero*a paadoiu 
^^rnMer,'» mys he, « thaU pey dearly Ibr the teara be cauaceyou to 

VOL.1.— 1 
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of Napoleon, Josephine, and the brflliant eüde 
amid whom they were rehearaing the imperial 
parts that destiny had in reserve for them. Monte* 
bello was the centre from which Buonaparte, during 
the greater part of tbis summer, negotiated withthe 
emperor, controlled all Italy, and overawed the 
Louxcmbourfi:. 

The final settlement with the eroperor's commis- 
sioners would have taken place shortly after the fall 
of Venice, but for the universal belief ihat the go- 
vemment of France approached some new crisis, 
and the Austrians^ hope that from such an event 
their negotiaticm might derive considerable advan- 
tage». Buonaparte well knew the secset motive 
which induced Cobentzel, the emperor^s diief enroy, 
to protract and multiply discussions of which he by 
this time was weary. One day, in this ambassador's 
own Chamber, Napoleon suddenly chaiiged bis de- 
meanour; "you refuse to accept our Ultimatum,'* 
Said he, taking in bis hands a beautiful vase of por- 
celain, which stood on the mantelpiece near him. 
The Austrian bowed. " It is well,'' said Napoleon, 
" but mark me, — within two months l will shatter 
Austria like this potsherd." So sayin? he dashed 
the vase on the groünd in a thousand pieces, and 
moved towards the door. Cobentzel followed him, 
and made subntissions which induced him once 
more to resume bis negotiations. 

The result was the treaty of Campo-Formia so 
called from the village at which it was signed, on 
the 3d of October, 1797. By this act the emperor 

Sielded to France Flanders and the boundary of the 
hine, including the great fortress of Mentz. The 
various new republics of Lombardy were united and 
recognised under the general name of the Cisalpine 
Republic. To indemnify Austria for the loss of 
hose territories, the fall of Venice afforded new 
neans— of which Napoleon did not hesitate to pzo« 
lose, nor Austria to accept the use. The French 
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i^ gnenersd had indeed conquered Venice, but he had 
0^ entered into a treaty subsequently , and recognised a 
^ wholly new government in place of the oligarchy. 
The emperor, on the other band, well knew that the 
^ doge and Senate had incurred ruin by rising to hig 
f own aid. Such considerations weighed little on 
^^either side. France and Austria agreed to effect a 
^^diyision of the whole territories of the ancient re- 
^Zrpublic. Venice herseif, and her Italian provinces, 
>Wwere handed over to the emperor in lieu of bis lost 
Liombardy ; and the French assumed the sovereignty 
of the lonian islands and Dalmatia. This unprin- 
cipled proceedingexcited universal disgust through- 
out Europe. It showed the sincerity of Buona- 
parte's love for the cause of freedom ; and it satis- 
fied all the world of the excellent title of the impe- 
rial court to complain of the selfishness and rapacity 
of the French democracy. 

The emperor set bis seal at Campo-Formia to 
anotherof Buonaparte's acts of dictatorship, which, 
tiiough in one point öf view even more unjustifiable 
than this, was not regarded by the world with feel- 
ings of the same order. The Italian territory of 
the Valteline had for ages been subject to the Grison 
leag[ue. The inhabitants, roused by the prevailing 
spirit all around them, demanded Napoleon's inter« 
cession with their Swiss masters, to procure their 
admission to all the political Privileges of the other 
cantons. They refused, and Napoleon, in the pleni- 
tude of htfl authority, inunediately supported the 
Valteline in throwing off the Grison yoke, and as- 
serting its utter indepNendence. This territory was 
now annexed to the Cisalpine republic. A govern 
ment wHh which France was on terms of s^lliance 
and amity, was thus robbed of its riebest posses- 
siOB ; but the Valteline belonged, by natural position, 
reliffion, and language, to Italy, and its annexation 
to ue new Italian republic was regarded as in itsell 
icutand pioper, however questionable Buonaparte's 
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tiUe to effect that erent. He himself said at tfae«.-^ 
timet ^ It 18 contrary to the rights of man that any 
ooe people should be subject to another:** a canon^.. 
on which his. after history fonned a lucid com-^ 
mentary. 

In coocludinffy and in celebrating the conclusion - 
of his treaty, Napoleon's proud and fierv tempera-^ 
ment twice shone out. Cobentzel had set down^/« 
as the first article, ** The emperor recogiiises the . . 
French republic." **£fface tnat,** said Napoleon, ' 
Btehüy, ** it is as clear as that the son is in heaven. 
Wo to them that cannot distinguish the li^ht of 
either !" At the Tb Dbcm, after the proclamation of 
the peace, the imperial envoyj^ovla have taken the 
place prepaYed for Buonaparte, which was the most 
eminent in the charch. The haushty soldier seized 
his arm and drew him back. ** Had your imperial 
master himself been here,** said he, '^ I should not 
have forgotten that in my person the dignity of 
France is represented.*' 

Various minor arrangements remained to be con 
sidered, and a congress of all the German powers 
being summoned to roeet for that purpose at Ras- 
tadt, Napoleon received the ordere of the directory 
to appear there, and perfect his work in the charac- 
Cer of ambassador of France. He took an affectinff 
leave of his soldiery, published a teraperate and 
manly address to the Cisalpine republic, and pro- 
ceeded, by way of Switzerland (where, in spite of 
the affair of the Valteline, he was received with cn- 
thusiasm), to the execution of his duty. He carried 
with him the unbounded love and devotion of one 
of the finest armies that ever the world had seen; 
and the attachment, hardly less energetic, of all those 
classes of society throughout Italy, who flattered 
themselves with the hope that the Cisalpine repub- 
lic, the creature of his hands, would in time prepare 
the way for« and ultimately merge in, a republican 
Constitution common to the whole ItaÜan people. 
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With what hopes or fears as io his own future for- 
tunesy he ab&ndoned the scene and the companiona 
of his gloryt the reader must form his own opinion. 



CHAPTER X. 



JV^^mZm« «I Rastadt—m «irraM in PariM—Bi» Rgetpthn hgtJUDi 
reet^Tf—Hu Conduti. and Männer»— He ü appointed to eommand 
tke Amol f er the Innaeion of England— He recommende an Expedi- 
iwn U EgT/ftr-Reaekee TunJUm—Emharke, 

Napolson was lec^yed by the assembled minis- 
ters at Rastadt with the respect due to the extraor- 
dinary talents which he had already displayed in 
negotiation as well as in war. But he stayed 
amoDff them only two or three days, for he perceived 
tbat the muUipücity of minor arran^ements to be 
discussed and settled, must, if he seriously entered 
npon them, involve the necessity of a longf-pro- 
tracted residence at Rastadt; and he had many 
reasons for desiring to be quickly in Paris. His 
personal relations with the directory were of a very 
doubtfol kind, and he eamestly wished to study with 
his own eyes the position in which the government 
stood towards the various Orders of society in the 
all-influential capital. He abandoned the conduct 
of the diplomatic business to his coUeagues» and 
reached Paris at the beg^nning of December. Nor 
was he withont a feasible pretext for this rapidity. 
On the 3d of October, the directory had announced 
to the French people their purpose to carry the war 
with the English into England itself ; the immediate 
Organization of a great mvading army ; ancL. their 
design to place it under the command of '^Citizen 
general Bnonaparte.'' 

Durin« hi. brief tay^at Ra-UdW th. dictator of 
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Ca«ipo*Fonmooneeniorebrokeoat« TheSwedish 
eavoT WM oount Fersen, the same nobleman wbo 
kad difltininiished himself in Paris, during tiie eariy 
period of the revolution, by bis devotion to klng 
Louis and Marie- Antoinette. Buonaparte refus^ 
peremptorily to enter into any negotiation in whlch 
a man, so well known for bis bostility to the cause 
of tlie republic, should have any part ; and Fersen 
instantly withdrew« 

On quitting this congress, Napoleon was careful 
to resume, in every particular, the af^aranee of a 
private Citizen. Reaching Paris, be took np bis 
resideuce in the same smul modest bouse tbat be 
had occupied ere he set out for Italy in the Rue 
OkanUrtuUt which, about this time, in coinpüment 
to its iUustrious inhabitant, receitred fromüiemiini* 
eipality tiie new name of Rue de ia Fietoire. Here 
be resumed with bis piain clothes bis favourite 
Bttidies and pursuits, and, apparently contented with 
the Society of bis private friends, seemed to avoid, 
as carsfuliy as others in bis Situation might have 
courted, the bonoars of populär distinction and ap- 
plause. It was not immediately known tbat be was 
in Paris, and when be walked the streets his person 
was rarely recognised by the multitude. His mode 
of life was necessarily somewhat diiferent from 
what it had been when he was both poor and ob- 
Bcure; his society was of course courted in the 
highest circles, and he from time to time appeared 
in thum, and received Company at home with the 
^egance of hospitality over which Josephine was 
so well qualified to preside. But policy, as well as 
pride, moved bim to shun notoriety. Before he 
could act again he had much to observe ; and be 
knew himself too well to be flattered by the stare 
either of mobs or of saloons. 

In his intercourse with society at this period, he 
was, for the most part, remarkable for the cold re« 
senre of his m^aoers. He had the appeyraoce of 
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one too mucfh occapied with seiioiw deeign«, to be 
Bble to relax at wUl into the easy play of ordinary 
eonTersation. If bis eye was on every man, he 
well knew that every man*s eye was opon him ; nor, 
peiiiaps, could he have chosen a better method (had 
that been bis sole object) for prolongingf and 
strengthening the Impression bis greatness was cal- 
cniated to create, tban tbis yery exhibition of in- 
dilTerence. He did not suffer bis person to be fami- 
liarized out of reverence. When he did appear, it 
was not the ball or bon tnoi of the evening before, 
that he recalled : — ^he wa^ still, wherever he wenti 
the Buonaparte of Lodi, and Areola, and Rivoli. 
Hie militaiy bluntness disdained to disguise itself 
amid those circleswhere a meanermrvomwould 
have been most ambitious to shine. The eelebrated 
daughter of Necker made many efforts to catch bis 
fancy, and enlist him among the votaries of her wit, 
whieh then gave law in Paris. " Whom," said she, 
h^f wearied with bis chilness, ** whom do you eon» 
sider as the greatest of women V* ^ Her, madam,*' 
he answered, '* who has borne the greatest number 
of children.^' From tbis hour he had Madamb de 
8tael for bis eniemy ; and yet, such are the incon- 
sistencies of human nature, no man was more sen- 
sitive than he to the assiiults of a species of enemy 
Whom he thus scorned to conciliate. Throughout 
bis Italian carapaigns — as consul — ^as emperor — and 
down to the last hour of the exile which terminatod 
bis life— -Buonaparte suffered himself to be annoyed 
l^y sarcasms and pampblets as keenly and constantly 
18 if he had been a poetaster. 

The haughtiness, for such it was consldered, of 
bis behaviour in the high society of the capital, was 
ofapiece withwhat he had already mamfested in 
the camp. In the course of bis first campaigns, hii 
officers, even of the highest rank, became sensible« 
by degrees, to a total change of demeanour. Ali 
old acquaintance of the Toulon period, joining tha 
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army, was aboat to throw himself into the genraaT« 
arm« with the wannth of foimer familiarity. Nai- 
poleon's cold eye checked him; and he peiceiTed 
in a moment how he had altered with hia eleTatkm. 
Buonaparte had alwavs, on the other hand, a£fected 
much familiahty with the common soldiery« He 
disdained not on occasion to share the lation ot to 
taste the flask of a sentinel ; and the French private, 
often as intelligent as those whom fortone has placed 
above him, used to address the great general with 
even more frankness ihan his own captain* Napo- 
leon, in one of his Italian despatches, mentions to 
the directory the pleasure Which he often derived 
from the conversation of the men. ^ But yester- 
day,** says he, ^ a common trooper addressed me as 
I was riding, and told me he thought he could teil 
me the movement which oup^ht to be adopted. I 
listened to him, and heard lum detail some opera^ 
tions on which I had actually resodved but a little 
before.^ It has been noticed (perhaps by over-nice 
speculators) as a part of the same System, that Na^ 
poleon, on nis retum to Paris, continued to employ 
the same trades-people, however inferior in their 
several crafts, who had served him in the days of 
his obscurity.* 

The first public appearance of Buonaparte oc- 
curred (January 2i 1798) when the treaty of Campo« 
Formio was to be formally presented to the direc- 
tory. The great court of the Louxembourg was 
roofed over with flags, an immense concourse, in- 

• A tilveremlth, who had given him credit when he aet out to Itahr 
for a dreasing case worth 50<., was rewarded with all the bQ^neas which 



liUIe hntter, and a cobbler, who had served Buonaparte when a «abtK 
tern, m\^hi have riaen in th&aame manner, had their aklll equaiied tJit 
■llversmtth*!. Not even Napoleon*s ezample could perauade the Pa« 
rlaiana to wear ill-shaped hata and clumay boota ; buthe.inhli ow» 
pereon, adhered, to the laM, to taia original oonnezfoii wltli thaai poof 
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duding all the members of the goycmmeni and of 

the two legislative bodies, expected the victorious 

negotiator; and when he appeared, foUowed by bis 

8t£3f» and Burrounded on all hands with the trophiea 

of hia gloriona campaigns, the enthusiasm of the 

iDighty multitude, to the far greater part of which 

his person was, up to the moment, entirely unknown« 

outleaped all bounds, and filled the already jealous 

heaits of the directors with dark presentiments. 

They well knew that the soldiery returning from 

(taly had sung and eaid through every village, that 

it was high time to get hd of the lawyers, and make 

^ the little corporal" king. With uneasy hearts did 

they hear what seemed too like an echo of this cry« 

from the assembled leaders of opinion in Paris and 

in France. The voice of Napoleon was for the first 

time heard in an energetic speech, ascribing all tb» 

glories that had been achieved to the zeal of the 

French soldiery — for *^ the glorious Constitution öf 

the year thbke^' — the same glorious Constitution 

whiäi, in the year eightf was to receive the caup de 

grace from his own band; and Barras, as presidin? 

director, answering that '* Natura had exhausted aU 

berpowers in the creation of a Buonaparte," awoke 

a new thunder of unwelcome aj^lauses. 

Gamot had been exiled after the 18th Fnictidot, 
uid was at this time actually believed to be dead. 
The institute nominated Buonaparte to fill his place ; 
and be was reccived by this leamed body witii en- 
thusiasm not inferior to that of the Louxembourg 
He thenceforth adopted! on all public occasions, the 
costume of this academy ; and, laying aside as far as 
was possible the insignia' of bis military rank, 
>eemed to desire only the distinction of being classed 
^ith tbose whose scientific attainments had done 
nonour to their country. In all this he acted on cal- 
culation. ''I well knew," said he at St. Helena, 
'^thai theie was not a dmmmer in the army but 
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would respect me the more for beliering me to be 
not a mere soldier.^ 

Some time before be left Italy, a moüon had been 
made in one of tbe Chambers for rewarding him with 
a mnt of tbe estate of Chambord, and lost, owing 
«olely to the jealousy of the directory. This oi^k>- 
«ition was on their part unjust and unwise, and ez- 
tremely unpopulär also ; for it was known to all 
men that tne ereneral mirht easily bave cnriched 
himself during his wonderiul campaigns, and had, in 
fact, brought with him to Üie Rue de la Victoir€ no 
more than 100,000 crowns, saved from the fair al- 
lowances of bis rank. No one can doubt how Na- 
poleon regarded this part of their conduct. Every 
day confirmed them in their jealousy; nor did he 
take much pains on the other band to conceal his 
feelmgs towards them. On many occasions they 
were willing to make use of him, althougli Üäej 
dreaded in so doing to fumish him with new pioois 
of the vast superiority which he had reached in 
public opinion aoove themselves ; and he was, onhis 
part, chary of acceding to any of their proposals. 

On the 2 Ist of January, the anniversary of the 
death of Louis XV I. was to be celebrated, acoording 
to custom, as a great festival of the repubUcan ealen- 
dar ; and, conscious how distastefu) the observance 
had by this time become to all persons capable o( 
reflection, the government would fain have diverted 
attention from themselves, by aseignine a prominent 
part in the eeremonial to him, on whom, as they 
knew, all eyes were sure lo be fixed wheneyer he 
made his appearance. Napoleon penetrated their 
motives. He remonstrated against the ceremuny 
altogether, as perpetuattng the memory of a deed, 

Sirhaps unavoidable, but not the less to be regretted. 
e told them that it was unworthy of a great re- 
public to triumph, year after vear, m the shedding 
of an individual enemv's blood. They answered by 
reminding him that tiie Athenians and Romani oi 
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old lecorded, in similar festivals, t1)e downfall of 

Pisistratus and the exile of the Tarquins. He mighi 

have rcplied, that it is easier for a nation to renounce 

CliTistianity in name, than to obliterate altogether 

tbe traces of its humanizing influence. But this 

view did not as yet occur to Napoleon — or, if it had, 

could not have been promolgated to their convic- 

tion« He stood on the impolicy of the barbaröus 

ceremony; and was at length, with difficulty, per- 

suaded to appear in it as a private member of the 

Institute, along* with the lest of that association. 

His refusal to be there as the great general of the 

republic annoyed the timid directory; and yet, 

belog recognised in his ciric dress, and pointed out 

to new myriads of observers, the effect which the 

govemment had desired to produce was brought 

about in spite of all Buonaparte's reluctance. The 

pnrpose of the assemblage was almost forgotten; 

the clamours of the people converted it into another 

f(6te for Napoleon. 

It has already been said, that as early as October« 
1797, the directory announced their intention of 
committing an army, destined for the invasion of 
England, to the conqueror of Italy. He whoUy dis- 
approved of their rashness in breaking off the nego- 
tiations of the preceding summer with the English 
enToy, lord Malmsbury, and, above all^ of the inso- 
lent abruptness of that procedure.* But the die was 
cast; and he willin^ly accepted the appointment 
now pressed upon him by the govemment, who, in 
tmth, were anxious about nothing so much as to 
occupyhis mind with the niatters of his professloUf 
and so prevent hkn from taking a prominent part in 
the civil business of the st^t^. Solely owing to his 
celebrity, two of his brothers were already distin« 
gnished members of the legislative bodies; and 

• Tbe dtreetofT bn>k€ oflT th« acfotlBtion in a moM f nwleot manntf, 
lif oiderUiK lord Malmsbury to qait France within twenty-foor bou»: 
Ibto thajdid tn thiilr aniltaüoB after the ISlh Fractkdor 
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there could be no doubt that the gates of either 
woald fty open for hia own aduüBsion» if he cbose it, 
on the next election. 

Whatever views of vdterior ambition might have 
opened themselves to Napoleon at this peiiod, he 
well knewthat the hour was not yet come» in which 
be could aerve bis purposee better than by the pur- 
auit of his military career. The directocy were 
iwpular with no party; but there were manypar« 
lies ; and» numerically, püobably the royalists were 
the strongeet« The pure republicans were stül 
powerful : the army of Italy was distant and acat- 
tered ; that of the Rhine, far more numerom» and 
equaUy well disciplined, had its own generale — men 
not yet in reputation immeaaurabl^ inferior to him- 
aelf; and, having been leaa fbrtubate than their 
brethren in Italy, and conaequently acquired \eu 
wealth, it was no wonder that the 8<ddiery of the 
Rhine reffarded the othen, if not their leader, with 
some little jealousy. In Napoleon'« own language, 
^ the pear was not yet ripe." 

He proceeded, therefore,tomake a regulär surrey 
of the French coast Of^posite to England, with the 
▼ie w of improTinflf its fortifications, mä of selectiog 
the best points lor embarking the invading^ force* 
For this Service he was eminently qualified ; and 
Hiany local improvements of great imfwrtance, long 
afterward effected, were first suggested by bim at 
this perio(I. But the result of his examination was 
a perfect conviction that the time was not yet come 
lor invading England. He perceived that extensive 
and tedious preparations were indispensable ere the 
French shipping on that coast could be put into a 
eondition for such an attempt : and the borst of loy- 
alty which the threat of Invasion called forth in 
every part of Britain— the devotion with whidi all 
elasses of the people answered the appeal of the 
govemment— the immense extent to which the re- 
gulär and Tolonteer fbices were increasedever^ 
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where — ^tliese circumstances produced a strong Im- 
pression on his not less calculating than enterprising 
mind. He had himself, in the course of the pre- 
ceding autumn, suggested to the minister for foreiga 
affairs, the celebrated Talleyrand, the propriety of 
making an effort against England in another quarter 
of the World : — of seizing Malta, proceeding to oc- 
cupy Egypt, and therein gaining at once a territory 
cajMible of supplying to France the loss of -her West 
Indian colonies, and the means of annoying Great 
Britain in her Indian trade and empire. To this 
scheme he now recurred : the East presented a field 
of conquest and glory on which his Imagination de- 
lighted to bropd: the injustice of attacking the 
dominions of the grand seignior, an old alTy of 
France, formed but a trivial obstacle in the eyes of 
the directoiy: the professional opinion of Buona- 
parte, that the Invasion of England, ifattempted then, 
mustfail, could not but carry its due weight: the 
temptation of plundering Egypt and India was great ; 
and great, perhaps above all the rest, was the tempta- 
tion of'finding employment for Napoleon at a dis- 
tance from France. The Egyptian expedition was 
determined on ; but kept strictly secret. The at- 
tention of England was still riveted on the coasts 
of Normandy and Picardy, between which and Paris 
Buonaparte studiously divided his presence — while 
it was on the borders of the Mediterranean that the 
ships and the troops really destined for action were 
assembling. 

Buonaparte, having rifled to such purpose the 
cabinets and galleries of the Italian princes, was 
resolved not to lose the opportunity of appropriating 
some of the rieh antiquarian treasures of Egypt; 
nor was it likely that he should undervalue the 
opportunities which his expedition might afford of 
txtending the boundaries of science, by careful Ob- 
servation of natural phenomena. He drew together 
therefore a body of eminent artists and connoisseursi 

Vol. L— K 
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ander tha directioE of Mongt^ who had managed bis 
Italian eollectiona : it was perhaps the fint time 
that a troop of «oDaitt (theie were 100 of tbem) 
foimed part of the staff oi an inyadiiig army. 

Tlie various aquadrona of the French fleet w«re 
now aasembled at Toulon ; and every thing aeemed 
to be in readiness. , Yet some time elapsed eie 
Napoleon joined .the armament^ and it ia aaid by 
Jlftoc, that he did all he eould to defer joining it aa 
long aa possible, in eon$equence of certain obacure 
hopea wnich he had entertained öf 8trikinj|r a blow 
at the exiatingr ^emment, and remodellmg it, to 
hia own adi^intage» with the aaaent, if not aaaiat- 
ance, of ^An^tiia« Thia author adds, that Banas, 
Irving intercepted a letter of Buonaparte' to Co- 
bentzel, went to him late one evenii^, and com- 
manded him to join the fleet instantly, on pain of 
being denouncea as the enemy of the government; 
that the g^neral ordered his horaes the aame hour, 
and was on his way to Toulon ere midnight. These 
circumstances may or may not be truly giveo. It 
is not doubtful that the command of the Egyptian 
expedition was ultimätely regarded, both by Napo- 
leon and the directory, as a apecies of honourable 
banishment. On reachmg Toulon, Buonaparte. calied 
his army together, and harangued them. ^ Rome,** 
he Said, ^ combated Carthage by sea as well as land; 
and England was the Carthage of France. — ^He waa 
come to lead them, in the name of the goddesa of 
Liberty, across mighty seas, and into remote regi<Hi8» 
where their valour might achieve such glory and 
auch wealth as cöuld never be looked for beneath 
the cold heavens of the west. The meanest of hia 
aoldiers should receive seven acres of land ;**— ^wfccrs 
he mentioned not. His promises had not hitherto 
been vain. The soldiery heard him with joy, and 
prepared to obey with alacrity. 

'Die English govemment, meanwhile, althougfa 
they had no suspicion of the real destination of the 
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annament, had not failed to observe what was paaa- 
bf in Toulon. They probably believed that the 
ships there assembletl were meant to take pari in 
the great scheme of the invasion of England. How- 
ever this might have been, they had sent aconsider- 
able reinforcement to Nelson, who thencommanjded 
on the Meditenanean Station ; and he, at the moment 
when Buonaparte reached Toulon, was cruising 
within siffht of the port. Napoleon well Icnew, that 
U> embanL in the presence of Nelson wguld be to 
rush into the jaws of min ; and waited until some 
accident should reiieve him from this terrible 
watcher. On the evenin^ of the 19th of May, for- 
tmie favoured him. A violent gale drove the Eng- 
lish off the coast, and disabled some ships so much 
tot Nelson was obliged to go into the harbours of 
Saidinia to Tiave them repaired. The French gene- 
nl instantly eonfimanded the embarkation of 9XL his 
troops; «Ina as the last of them got on board, the 
mm rose on the mighty annament : it was one of 
Uiose dazzling suns which the soldiery delighted 
afterward to call '* the suns of Napoleon.»* • 

Seidom have the shores of the Mediterranean 
witnessed a nobler spectacle. That unclouded smi 
vose on a semicircle of vessels, extending in all to 
not less than six leagues : thirteen ships of the line 
and fourteen frigates (under the command of ad- 
miral Braeyes), and 400 transports. They carried 
40,000 picked soldiers, and officers whose names 
were oäy inferior to that of the general-in-chief ; 
^-of the men, as well as of their leaders, the far 
P^ter part already accustomed to foUow Napoleon, 
*&d to consider his presence as the pledge of Tic* 
toiy. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Tke Fbyagt to Egypt^Malta mrrendered—The Frenck eteape JVUc««, 
and take ^Uxandria-^The Mareh up iht JfiU—Tk» BtUtU tf tkM 
Pyramida—Cairo surrendert^TTu BaltU of^boukir. 

The French fleet was reinforced, ere it had pro- 
ceeded far on its way, by general Dessaix, and his 
division from Jtaly ; and, havingf prosperous winds» 
appeared on the lOth of June off Malta. The knights 
of St. John were no longer those hardy and devout 
soldiers of the Gross, who for ages inspired teiror 
among the Mussulmans, and were considered as the * 
heroic outguards of Christendom. Sunk in indo- 
ience and pleasure, these inheritors of a glorious 
name hardly attempted for a moment to defend their 
all but impregnable island, against the fleet which 
covered the seas around them. Buonaparte is said 
to have tampered successfuUy beforehand with some 
of the French knights. Division of counsels pre- 
vailed ; and in conuision and panic the gates were 
thrown open. As Napoleon was entering between 
ihe huge rocky barriers of La Valletta, Caffarelli 
said to him, " It is well there was some one within 
-to open the door for us ; had there been no garrison 
at all, the business might have been less easy." 

From Malta — where he left a detachment of troops 
to guard an acquisition which he expected to find 
eminently useful in his future Communications with 
France — Buonaparte steered eastward; but, after 
some days, ran upon the coast of Candia to take in 
water and fresh provisions, and, by thus casually 
di verging from his course, escaped imminent danger. 
For Nelson, soon returning to Toulon, missed the 
shipping which had so lately crowded the harbour, 
and ascertaining that they had not sailed towaxds the 
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Atlantic, dirined on the instant that their mai'k rnnst 
be Egypt. His fleet was inferior in numbers,but 
he pursued without hesitation; and taking the 
straight line, arrived off the Nile before any of the 
French ships had appeared there. Buonaparte, on 
hearingoff Candia that the English fleet was already 
in the Levant, directed admiral Bnieyes to steer not 
for Alexandria, but for another point of the coast of 
Africa. Nelson, on the other band, not flnding the 
enemy where he had ekpected, tamed back and tra- 
Tersed the sea in qaest of him, to Rhodes — and 
thence to Syracuse. It is supposed, that on the 20th 
of June the fleets almost touched each other; but 
that the thickness of the haze, and Nelson's want 
of frigates, prevented an encounter. Napoleon, re- 
* connoitring the coast, ascertained that there was 
no longer any fleet off Alexandria, and in effect 
reached his destination undisturbed on the Ist of 
July. At that moment a stränge sail appeared on 
the verge of the horizon. •* Fortune," exclaimed he, 
** I ask but six hours more — ^wilt thou refuse them ?'* 
The vessel proved not to be English ; and the disem- 
baikation immediately took place, in spite of a vio- 
lent gale and a tremendous surf. They landed at 
Marabout, a mile and a half from Alexandria-— 
faaTing lost many by drowning. 

Egypt, a province of the Ottoman empire, then at 
peace with France, was, of course, whoUy unpre- 
pared for this invasion. The Turks, however, mus- 
tered what force they could, and shutting the gates 
of the city, heldout until the French forced their way 
through the old crumbling walls, and it was no lonjer 
possible to resist at once superior numbers and iSu- 
lopean discipline. Two hundred French died in the 
assault; the Turkish loss was much greater: and 
Buonaparte, after taking possession, abandoned the 
place for three hours to the unbridled license of mili- 
tary execution and rapine— an atrocity for which 
there was only one pretext ; namely» the urgent ne- 
K9 
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cessity of striking awe and terrorinto the hearU of 
the population, and so preventing them from obeving 
the call of their military clüeftaias, to take arms ia 
defence of the soll. 

Napoleon^B conduct on this occasion was strangely 
contrasted with the tenour of his General Order to 
Jthe array before their disembarkation. " The peo- 
ple," he then said, ** with whom we are about to 
live, are Mahometans: the first article of their faith 
is, lltere is no God but God, and Mahamet is hi» pro^ 
phet. Do not contradict thcm : deal with them as 
you have done with the Jews and the Italians. 
Kespect their muftis and imans, as you have done 
by the rabbins and the bishops elsewhere. • • .The 
Roman legions protected all religions. You will 
find here usages different from those of Europa: 
you must accustom yourselves to them. These 
pebple treat their women differently from us ; but in 
aU countriesj he who violettes is a montier; piüage «n- 
riches ordy afew ; it dishonours us, destroys our re« 
" sources, and makes those enemies whoin it is our interesi 
to haveforfriends^ Such was the text of Napo- 
leon's General Order; and such the comment of bis 
first actions. 

To the people of Egypt, meanwhile, he addressed 
a proclamation in these words. "They will teU 
you that I come to destroy your religion ; believe 
them not : answcr that I am come to restore your 
rights, to punish the usurpers, and that I respect, 
more than the Mamelukes ever did, God^ his pro- 
phet, and the Koran. Sheiks and imans, assure the 
people that we also are true Mussulmans. Is it not 
we that have ruined the pope and the knights of 
Malta ? Thrice happy they wlio shall be with us ! 
Wo to them that take up arms for the Mamelukes! 
they shall perish !*'* 

* At this period, E<?ypt, tbough nominally governed by a pachaap- 
pointcd by the grand seignior, was in reality in the banda of tbe Maoi« 
«iulLes; a lingiilar body of meu, wbo paid bat litUa raspect tö any 
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Buonaparte was a fatalist — so that one main arti- 
cle of the Mussulman creed pleased him well. He 
admired Mahomet as one of those rare beings, who, 
by individual genius and daring, have produced 
mighty and permanent alterations in the world, 
The general's assertion of his own belief in the in- 
spiration of the Arab impostor, was often repeated 
in the sequel ; and will everbe appreciated, as it was 
at the time by his own soldiery— whom indeed he 
had addressed but the day before in language suffi- 
ciently expressive of his real sentiments as to all 
forms of religion. Rabbi, mufti, and bishop; the 
Talmud, the Koran, and the Bible, were much on a 
level in his estimation. He was willing to make 
use of them all as it might serve his purpose ; and, 
though not by nature cruel, he did not hesitate, when 
his interest seemed to demand it, tö invest his name 
with every circumstance of terror, which could re- 
sult from the most merciless violation of those laws 
of humanity which eveu his Koran enforces, and 



authority lyut that of their own chieft. Of these chleft or beys tfa«re 
were twenty-four ; each one of whom ruled over a separate district ; 
wbo often warred with each Other ; and were as often in rcbellion 
ogainst their nominal sovereign. According to the institutions of the 
Mamelufces, their body was recruited solely by boys, chiefly df European 
birtb, taken captive, an4 brought up from their earliest days in ali mili" 
tary exerci^es. These were promoted according to their merits; i| 
being the custom, that when a bey died, the bravest of his band suo 
ceeded hlm. The Mamelukes tbus formed a separate easte; and they 
oppreased most cruelly the population of the cauntry which had fallen 
into their keeping. The Fellahs, or poor Arabs who cultivate the aoil, 
being compeIle4 torpay exorbitantly for permission to do so, soffered the 
extreme of misery in the midst of great natural wealth. The CophtSj 
aupposed to be descended from the aiicient Egyptian nation, dischargea 
most civil functions under the Mamelukea, and had the trades and pro- 
fessiona in their hands ; but they alao were oppressed intolerably by 
those baughty and ferocious soldiers. 

The Mamelukes were considered by Napoleon to be, individually, 
the finest eavalry in the world. They rode the nobleat horses of A rabia, 
and were armed with the best weapons which the world could pro- 
duce ; carbines, pislols, &,c. from England, and sabres of the steel of 
Damascas. Their skill in horsemanship was equal to their fiery valour. 
With that cavalry nnd, the Fiench iniantryi Buonaparte paid, it woul4 
be easy to conquer the world. 
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which hia own address to his army had so recenüy 
iüculcated. 

Napoleon left Alexandria on the 7th of Joly, being 
anxious to force the Mametukes to an encounter 
with the least possible delay. He had a smaU flo- 
tilla on the Nile, wliich served to guard his right 
•flank: the infantry marched over burnin^ sand at 
some distance from the river. , The miseries of this 
progress were extreme. The air is crowded with 
pestiferous insects ; the glare of the sand weakens 
mo8t men's eyes, and blinds many ; water is scaree 
and bad ; and the country had been swept clear of 
man, Ix^ast, and vegetable. Under this torture even 
the gallant spirits of such men as Murat and Lannes 
could not fiustain themselves: — they trod their 
cockades in the sand. The common soldiers asked, 
with angry murmurs, if it was here the general 
designed to give them their seven acres ? He alone 
was superior to all evils. Such was the happy tem- 
perament of his frame, that— while others, after 
having rid them of their usual dress, were still suf- 
fused in perpetual floods of Perspiration, and the 
hardiest round it necessary to give two or three 
hours in the middlc of the day to sleep— Napoleon 
altered nothing ; wore his uniform buttoned up as 
at Paris ; never showed one bead of sweat on his 
brow ; nor thought of repose except to lie down in 
his eloak the last at night, and start up the first in 
the moming. It required, however, all that this 
example of endurance, and the influence of charac- 
ter could do, to prev?nt the army from breaking into 
open mutiny. 

For some days no enemy appeared ; but at length, 
scattered groups of horsemen began to hover on 
their ilanks ; and the soldier who quitted the line 
but for a moment, was surrounded andput to death 
ere his comrades could rescue him. The rapidity 
with which the Mamelukes rode, and their skill as 
marksmen, were secondcd by the character of the 
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soll and the atmosphere ; the least motion or breath 
of wind being sufficient to raise a cloud of sand, 
through which nothing could be discerned accu- 
rately, while the constant glare of the sun dazzled 
almost to blindness. It was at Chebreis that the 
Mamelukes first attacked in a considerable body; 
and at the same ntoment the French flotilla was as« 
saulted. In either case the superiority of European 
discipline was made manifest; but in either case 
also the assailants were able to retreat without mach 
loss. Meantime, the Jiardships of the raarch con- 
tinued; the irregulär attacks of the enemy were 
daily becoming more numerous ; so that the troops, 
continually halting and forming into Squares to re- 
ceive the Charge of the cavalry by day, and forced 
to keep up great watches at night, experienced the 
extremes of fatigue as well as of privation. In the 
midst of this misery, the common men beheld with 
DO friendly eyes the troop of savans mounted on 
asses (the common conveyance of the country), 
>vith all their instruments, böoks, and baggagc, 
They began to suspect that the expedition had been 
undertaken for some merely scientific purposes ; and 
when, on any alarm, they were ordered to open the 
Square and give the learned party safe footing with- 
in, they used to receive them with military jeermgs ; 
*^ room for the asses :-^stand back, here come the 
iavans and the demi-savans.^^ 

On the 21st of July, the army came within sight 
of the pyramids, which, but for the regularity of the 
outline, might have been taken for a distant ridge 
of rocky mountains. While evcry eye was fixed 
on these hoary monuments of the past, they gained 
the brow of a gentle eminence, and saw at length 
spread out before them the vast army of the beys, 
their right posted on an intrenched camp by the 
Nile, their centre and left composed of that brilliaiit 
cavalry with which they were by this time ac- 
quainted. Napoleon, riding forwards to recon- 
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noitre, perceived (what escaped tbe Observation of 
all bis staff) tbat tbe gnns on tbe intrencbed camp 
were not provided with carriages; and instantly 
decided on bis plan of attack. He prepared to 
tbrow bis force on tbe left, wbere tbe guns could 
not be available. Mourad Bey, wbo commanded 
in cbief, speedily penetrated bis design; and tbe 
Mamelukes ad>anced gallantly to tbe encounter. 
** Soldiers,*' said Napoleon, ^'from tbe summitof 
vonder pyramids forty ages bebold you f* and tbe 
Sattle began. 

Tbe Frencb formed into separate Squares, and 
awaited tbe assault of tbe Mamelukes. These 
came on witb impetuous speed and wild cries, and 
p^ctised every means to force tbeir passage into 
tbe serried ranks of tbeir new opponents. They 
rusbed on tbe line of bayonets, backed tbeir horses 
npon tbem, and at last, maddened by tbe firmness 
whicb tbey could not sbake, dasbed tbeir pistols 
and carbines into tbe faces of tbe men. Notbing 
could move tbe Frencb : tbe bayonet and tbe con* 
tinued roll of musketry by degrees tliinned tbe bost 
around tbem; and Buonaparte at last advanced. 
8ucb were tbe confusion and terror of tbe enemy 
wben be came near tbe camp, tbat tbey abandoned 
tbeir works, and flung tbemselves by bundreds into 
tbe Nile. Tbe camage was prodigious. Multitudes 
more were dro wned. Monrad and a remnant of bis 
Mamelukes retreated on Upper Egvpt. Cairo sur- 
rendered : Lower Eg3rpt was entirely conquered. 

Sucb were tbe immediate consequences of ike 
haUle qfihe Pyramids. Tbe name of Buonaparte 
now spread panic tbrougb tbe East; and tbe ''Sul- 
tan Kebir** (or King of Fire — as be was called from 
tbe deadly effects of tbe musketry in tbis engage- 
ment) was considered as tbe destined tcourge of 
Ood, wbom it was bopeless to resist. 

Tbe Frencb now nad recompense for tbe toili 
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ihej had undergone. The bodies of the slain and 
dxowned Mamelukes were rifled ; and, it being the 
custom fpr those warriors to' carry their wealth 
about them, a Single corpse often made a soldier's 
fortune. In the deserted harams of the Chiefs at 
OairOy and in the neighbouring villages, men at 
length found proofs that "eastem luxury" is no 
empty name. The savans ransacked the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and formed collectious which 
ivill ever reflect honour on their zeal and skills 
Napoleon himself visited the interior of the great 
pyramid, and on entering the secret Chamber, in 
which, 3000 years before, some Pharaoh had been 
inumed, repeated once more his confession of faith 
— ^ There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his 
prephet." The bearded orientals who accompanied 
nim concealed their doubts of his orthodoxy, and 
responded, very solemnly, ** God is merciful. Thou 
hast spoken like the most learned of the prophets." 
While Napoleon was thus pursuing his career of 
victory in the interior, Nelson, having scoured the 
Mediterranean in quest of him, once more retumed 
to the coast of Egypt. He arrived within sight of 
the towers of Alexandria on the Ist of August — ten 
days after the battle of the pyramids had been 
fought and won — and found Brueyes still at his 
moorings in the bay of Aboukir. Nothing seems 
to be inore clear than that the French admiral ought 
to have made the best of his way to France, or at 
least to Malta, the moment the army had taken pos- 
scssion of Alexandria. Napoleon constantly as- 
serted that he had urged Brueyes to do so. Brueyes 
himself lived not to give his testimony ; but Ganthe- 
aume, the vice-admiral, always persisted in stating, 
in direct contradiction to Buonaparte, that the fleet 
remained by the general's express desire. The tes- 
timonies being thus balanced, it is necessary to con- 
sult other materials of judffment; and it appears 
extremely difficult to doubt, that the French admiral, 
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— ^who, it is acknowledged on all hands, dreaded the 
encounter öf Nelson, — remained off Alexandria for 
the 8ole purpose of aiding the motions of the army 
and in consequence of what he at least conceived 
to be the wish of its general. However this mi^K 
have been, the results of bis delay were terrible. 

The French fleet were moored in a semicircle in 
the bay of Aboukir, so near the shore, that, as their 
admiral believed, it was impossible for the enemy to 
come between bim and the land. He expected, 
therefore, to be attacked on one side only, and 
thought himself sure that the English could not re- 
new their favourite manoeuvre of breaking the line, 
and so at once dividing the opposed fleet, and 
placing the ships individually between two fires. 
but Nelson daringly judged that bis ships might 
force a passage between the French and the land; 
and, succeeding in this attenipt, instantly brought on 
the conflict, in the same dreaded form which 
Brueyes had believed impossible. The details of 
this great seafight belong to the history of the Eng- 
lish hero.* The battle was obstinate— it lasted 
more than twenty hours, including the whole night. 
A solitary pause occurred at midnight, when the 
French admiral's ship L'Orient, a süperb vessel of 
120 guns, took fire, and blew up in the heart of the 
conmcting squadrons, with an explosion that for a 
moment silenced rage in awe. The admiral him- 
self perished. Next morning, two shattered ships, 
out of all the French fleet, with difficulty made their 
eficape to the open sea. The rest of all that mag- 
nificent array had been utterly destroyed, or re- 
mained in.tbe hands of the English. 

Such was the battle of Aboukir, in which Nelson 
achieved, with a force much inferior to the French, 
what he himself called " not a victory, but a con- 
quest/' Three thousand French seamei^ teached 

* See the admirable Life of Nelson, by Soathe^ 
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the shore : a greater number died. Had the English 
admiral possessed frigates, he must have forced bis 
way into the harbour of Alexandriä, and 8eized the 
whole Stores and transports of the army. As thuigs' 
-were, the best fleet of the republic had ceased to 
be ; the bkickade of the coast was established : and 
the invader, completely isolated from France, must 
be content to rely wholly on Ms own arms and the 
resources of Egypt« 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Bouiutpßrt0*s Aimhuiträtion im Egfpt-JtrmamtSu» of Hkt Port»- 
BtuinaparU ai Susxr-^t El-Ariah, OMohfJ^ffOt Jier^-^Rttnut i9 
Egypt—Dilfeat 0/ Vu Tnrkt at Abäukir—Jfe.poU9ii tmbarkB /«r 

Ok hearing of the batüe of Aboukir a solitary 
sighescaped from Napoleon. '^To Ymice^ said 
he, ^ the fates have decreed the empire of the land 
-— to England that of the sea." 

He endured this great calamity with the eqna^ 
nimity of a masculine spirit. He .gave Orders that 
the seamen landed at Alexandria snonld be formed 
into a marine brigade, and thus ffained a valuable 
addition to bis army; and proceeded himself toor- 
ganize a System of govemment, ander whioh the 
great national resources of the comitry might be 
tumed to the best advantaga* We need not dweU 
on that vain repetition of bis faith in Mahomet, to 
which he would not and could not give effect by 
openly adopting the rules and ceremonies of the 
Koran; which accordingly amused his own fol- 
lowers ; and which deceived none of the Mussulmaa 
people. This was the trick of an audacious infidel, 
wfao wanted whblly that enthiSBiasm without which 

Voju. L— L 
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HO veligions impostor can hope to paitake thc cmc« 
cesses of the prophet of Mecca. Passing oyer this 
worthless preliminary» the arrangements of the new 
«dministration refleet honoar on the consammate 
nnderstanding, the dear skill, and the unwearied 
industry of this extraordinary man. 

He was careful to advance no claim to the sovc- 
Teignty of Ecfypt ; but asserted, that having rescued 
it from the IM&meluke Usurpation^ it remained for him 
to administer law and justice, until the time should 
come for restoring the province to the dominion of 
the grand seignior. He then established two Coun- 
cils, consisting of natives, principally of Aiab Chiefs 
and Moslems of thc churcn and the law, by whose 
advice all measures were, nominally, to be regulated. 
They formed of course a very subservient Senate. 
He hadno occasion to demand more from the people 
than they had been used to pay to the beys ; and he 
lightened the impost by introducing as far as he 
could the faimess and exactness of a ciyilized 
power in the method of leyyinff it. He laboored to 
make the laws respected, and this so earaestly and 
rigidly, that no small wonder was excited among all 
classes of a population so long accustomed to the 
license of a barbarian horde of Spoilers. On one 
occasion, one of the ulemahs could not hdp smiling 
at the zeal which he manifested for tracing home the 
tnurder of an obscure peasant to the perpetrator. 
The Mussulman asked if the dead man were in any 
wise related to the blood of the sultan Kebir. **' No,** 
answered Napoleon, stemly— ''but he was more tlum 
that— -he was one of a people whose ffoyemment it 
has pleased Providence to place in my hands.'* The 
measures which he took lor the protection of tra* 
Tellers to Mecca were especially acceptable to the 
heads of the Moslem establishment, and produced 
from them a proclamation, (in dlrect contradiction to 
the Koran,) signifying that it was right and lawful 
to pay tribute to the French. The yirtuosi and 
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artists inhis train, meanwhile, paraued with indefati- 
gable energy their scientific researches : they ran- 
sacked the monuments of Egypt, and laid the foun* 
dation, at least, of all the wonderM discoyeries 
"whicli have since been made conceminff the know* 
ledge, arts, polity (and even language), of the ancient 
nation. Nor were their objects merely those of eu« 
riosity. They, under the general's direction, ex- 
amined mto the long-smothered traces of many an 
ancient device for improving the agriculture of the 
coantr^. Canals that had been shut up for many 
centunes were reopened; the waters of the Nile 
flowed once more where they had been guided hy 
the skill of the Pharaohs or the Ptolemies. Cidti- 
vation was extended; property secured; and it can- 
not be doubted that the signal improvements since 
introduced into Egypt, are attributable mainly to the 
wise example oftne French administration. At 
Gairo itself there occurred one stormy insurrection, 
piovoked, as may be supposed, by some wantonness 
on the part of the garrison; but, after thishad been 
quelled by the same merciless vigour which Napo- 
leon had displayed on similar occasions in Italy, 
the country appears to have remained in more quiet» 
and probably enjoyed, in spite of the presence of 
an invading army, more prosperity than it had ever 
done during any period of the same length, since 
the Saracen govemment was overthrown by the 
Ottomans. 

In such labours Napoleon passed the autumn of 
1798. General Dessaix, meanwhile, had pursued 
Mourad Bey into Upper Egypt, where the Mame- 
lakes hardly made a Single stand against him, but 
contrived by the excellence of tiieir horses, and their 
familiarity with the deserts, to avoid any total dis- 
ruption of their forces. Mourad retumed to the 
neighbourhoöd of Gairo on hearing of theinsurrec- 
tion already mentioned; but departed when he 
leamed its suppressioa Those gallant horsemea 
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were gradually losing nnmben in their constant de- 
aert inarche»---they were losing heart rapidly : and 
eveiy ihing seemed to promise, that ere long the 
Upper Egypty like the Lower, woidd aettle iuto a 
peaceful province of the new French colony. 

Buonaparte, during this interval of repose, received 
HO communication from the French govenunent; 
bat rumours now began to reach his quarters which 
might well give him new anxieties. The report of 
another rupture with Austria gradually met with 
more credence ; and it waa ere long placed beyond 
a doubt, that the Ottoman portc, instead of being 
Iramted into any recognition of the French esta- 
blishment, in Egypt» had declared war against the 
republic, and sununoned all the scrength of her em- 
pire to pour in overwhelming numbera on the isolated 
army of Buonaparte. 

As yet, however, there was no appearance of an 
enemy ; and Napoleon seized the opportunity to ex- 
plore the Isthmus of Suez, where a narrow neck of 
land divides the Red Sea from the Mediterranean, 
partly with the view of restorin^ the communication 
Said to have in remote times existed between them, 
and partly of providing for the defence of £g] 
Bhould the Ottomans attempt the invasion by 
way of Syria. 

He visited the Maronite monks of Mount Sinai, 
and, as Mahomet had done before him, affixed his 
name to their charter of Privileges : he examined 
also the well of Moses ; and nearly lost his life in 
exploring, during low water^ the sands of the Red 
Sea, where Pharaoh is supposed to have perished 
in the pursuit of the Hebrews. " The night over- 
took US," says Savary in his Memoirs ; " the waters 
be^an to rise around us ; the guard in advance ex- 
claimed that their horses were swimming. Buona- 
parte saved us all by one of those 8imi)le expedients 
which occur to an imperturbable mind. Placing 
hlmself in the centrot ne bade all the rest form a 
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circle round him, and then ride on, each man in a 
separate direction, and each man to halt as soon as 
he fomid his horse swimming^. The man whose 
horse continued to march the last, was sure, he said, 
to be in the right direction : him accordingly we all 
followed, and reached Suez at two in the moming in 
safety, though so rapidly had the tide advanced, that 
the water was at the poitrels of our horses ere we 
made the land." 

Buonaparte retumed to Cairo, and made his last 
preparations for a renewal of the war. He left 
15,000 m and ahout Cairo, the division of Dessaix 
in Upper Egjrpt, and garrisons in the chief towns ; 
and then marched^'towards Syria at the head of 
10,000 picked men, with the intention of crushing 
the Turkish armament in that quarter, hefore their 
Chief force fwhich he now kn6w was assembling 
at Rhodes) should have time to reach Egypt by sea« 
Traversing the desert which divides Africa from 
Asia, he took possession of the fortress El-Arish 
(15 Feb.), whose garrison, after a vigorous assault» 
capitulated on condition that they should be per^ 
mitted to retreat into Syria, pledgmg their parole 
not to serve again during the war. Pursuing his 
march, he took Gazah (that ancient city of the Phi- 
listines) without Opposition ; but at Jaffa (the Joppa 
of holy writ), the Turks made a resolute defence. 
The walls were carried by storm ; 3000 Turks died 
with arms in their hands, and the town was given 
up during three hours to the fury of the French sol- 
diery — who never, as Napoleon confessed, availed 
themselves of the Ücense of war more savagely than 
on this occasion. 

A part of the garrison-^mountinfif, according td 
Buonaparte, to 1200 men, but statedf by others as 
nearly 3000 in number— held out for some hours 
longer in the mosques and citadel ; but at length, 
seeing no chance of rescue, grounded their arm« 
(7th March). Napoleon separated the Egyptiana 
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amongf them from the Tarks and Aroonts ; and on 
the Sth« two days after, these last were marched out 
of Jafia in the centre of a battalion under general 
Bon. "When they had reached the aand-hills, at 
8ome distance fiom the town, they were divided into 
small partiea, and shot or bayoneted to a man. 
.They,like true fatalists, submitted in silence; and 
their bodies were gathered together into a pyramid, 
where their bones are still visible whitening the 
•and« 

8uch was. the massacre at Jaffa, which will ever 
fonn one of the daikest stains on the name of Napo- 
leon. He admitted the fact himself : — and justified 
it on the doubl6 pLea, that he conld not afford sol- 
diera to guard so many prisoners, and that he could 
not gnmt them the benefit of their parole, because 
they were the very men who had already been 
aet free on such terms at El-Arish. To tßis last 
defence the answer is, unfortanately for him, very 
obvious. He could not possiUy have recognised 
in every one of these victims, an individual who had 
already given and broken his parole. If he did-— 
still that would not avail him:*-the men sur- 
rendered with arms in their hands. No general has 
a right to nee men abandon the means of defence, 
and then— after the lapse of two days too ! — ^inflict on 
them the worst fate that could have befallen them 
had they held out. The only remaining plea is that 
of expediency; and it is one upon which many a 
retail as well as wholesale murderer might justify 
his crime. 

It was abont this time that, as if Heaven had de- 
termined to visit such atrocity on the heads of the 
French, the plague broke out in their camp. The 
▼ery name of this horrible scourge shook thenerves 
of the Europeans ; its svmptoms fiiled them with 
indescribable horror. The sick despaired utterly; 
ihe healthy trembled to minister to them in tAeir 
Büsery. Napoleon went through the bospitals, and 
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at once breathed hope into tfae sufTerers, and rebnked 
the cowardice of their attendants, by squeezing and 
relievin^ with his own band the foul ulcers which 
no one had dared to touch. Pity that this act of 
true heroism must ever be recorded on the same 
pag« that teils the story of Jaffa ! 

BuoTiaparte had now ascertained that the pacha 
of 83^3, Achmet-Djezzar,* was at St. Jean D'Acre, 
(so renowned in the history of the Crusades,) and 
determined to defend that place to extremity, with 
the forces which had already been assembled for 
the Invasion of Eg3rpt. He in vain endeavoured to 
seduce this ferocious chief from his allegiance to 
the porte, by holding out the hope of a separate , 
independent government, under the protection of ' 
Prance. The first of Napoleon's messengers re- 
tumed without an answer; the second was put to 
death ; and the army moved on Acre in all the zeal 
of revenge, while the necessary apparatus of a 
siege was ordered to be sent round by sea from 
Alexandra« 

Sir Sydney Smith was thenxruising in the Levant 
with two British ships of the line, the Tigre and the 
Theseus ; and, being informed of Napoleon's ap« 
proach by the pacha, hastened to support him in the 
defence of Acre. Napoleon's vessels, conveying 
gnns and Stores from Egypt, feil into his hands, and 
ße appeared ofF the town two day s before the French 
army came in view of it« He had on board his ship 
colonel Philippeaux, a French royalist of great 
talents (formeriy Buonaparte's school-fellow at Bri- 
enne) ;f and the pacha willingly permitted the Eng« 
Ush commodore and this fikil fnl ally tn regulato f or 
Aim, as far as was pos8ible^ekphinr«f|his ^efen^. 

, * niezzar means hUek^: he hU wA eamed thisilUe by Uie mer- 
alessnesaofhlfladrainwtraüon. \ ^^ ^L% 

t Sir Sydney Smith, liaving bee^ takdn^pdmner (tilSjmMMiA' 
^y confiuod by the Fremh governmtfiit 1| tBdfluftttati l»jmsSNB|Wv 
had made hte ewape through the zial Of cStÜ^L of Ihfr roYalVt^my/ 
«ad ehieflyof Philippeaux \^ . .^^ 7=^ ^ , 
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The I088 of his own heavy artülerf, and the pre- 
sence of two English ships, were inauspicious omens ; 
yet Buonaparte doubted not that the Turkish garri- 
0on would shrink before his onset, and he instantly 
commenced the siege. He opened his trenches on 
the 18th of March. ^ On that little town,"* said he 
to one of his ffeuerals, as they were standing toge« 

"ther on an emmence, which stiU bears the name of 
Richard Ccear-de-lion, — ^'on yonder little town de 
pends the fate of the East. Behold the key of Con 
Btantinople, or of India.** ^ 

From the 18th to the 38th of March, the French 
laboured hard in their trenches, behig exposed to 

. the fire of extensive batteries, ananged by Philip- 
peaux so as to command their approach, and formed 
chiefly of Buonaparte*s own artiUery, captured on 
the voynge from Alexandria. The Turks also were 
constantly sallying out, and their pacha personally 
set the example of the most heroic resolutioiv 
Nevertheless, on the S8th, a breach was at last 
effected, and the French mounted with such fiery 
seal that the garrison gave way, until Djezzar ap- 
peared on the battlements, and flin^g his own 
pistols at the heads of the flying men, urged and 
eompeUed them to renew the defence. In ue end 
the French retreated with great loss, and the Turks, 
headed by the English seamen, pursüing them to 
their lines, a great mine, designed to blow up the 
Chief tower of Acre, was explored, and means taken 
for countermining it. 

Meanwhile, a vast Mussulman army had been 
gathered among the mountains of Samaria, and was 
preparin|r to.desoend upon Acre, and attack the be- 
siegers m concert with the garrison of Djezzar. 
Junot, with his division, marched to encounter them, 
and would have been overwhelmed by their num- 
ben, had not Napoleon himself foUowed and res-* 
eiied him (April 8} ät Nazareth, where the splendid 
cavalry of the onentals, were, as usual, unable to 
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resist the solid eTqnares and well-directed musketry 
of the French. Kleber, with another division, wa« 
in like manner endangered, and in like manner 
rescued by the general-in-chief at Monnt Tabor 
(April 15). The Mussulmans dispersed on aÜ 
hands ; and Napoleon, returning to his siege, pressed 
it on with desperate assaults, day after day, in which 
his best soldiers were thinned, before the.united 
eiforts of Djezzar's gallantry, and the skill of his 
allies. At length, however, a party of French suc« 
ceeded in forcing their way into the great tower, 
and in establishing themselves in one part of it, in 
despite of all the resolution that could be opposed 
to them. At the same critical moment, there ap« 
peared in the offing a Turkish ileet, which was 
known to carry great reinforeements for the pacha* 
Every thing conspired to prompt Napoleon to finish 
his enterprise at whatever cost, and he was gallantly 
seconded. 

Sir Sydney Smith, however, was as resolute to 
hold out until the fleet should arrive, as Napoleon 
was eager to anticipate its coming. The English 
Commander repaired with his gallant seamen to the 
tower, and after a furious assault dislodged the 
occupants. Bnonaparte did not renew the attack in 
that quarter, but suoceeded in breaking the wall in 
another part of the town ; and the heroic Lannes 
headed a French party who actually entered Acre 
at that opening. But Djezzar was willing they 
should enter. He suifered them to come in unmo- 
lested ; and then, before they eoidd form, threw such 
a crowd of Turks upon them, that discipline was of 
no avail ;~ it was a mere multitude of duels, and the 
brave orientals with their scimitars and pistols» 
overpowered their enemies, and put them to aeath— 
almost to a man. Lannes himself was with difficulty 
carried back desperately wounded. 

The- rage of Buonaparte at these repeated dis- 
comfitures may be imagined. The whole evil was 
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atcribed, and Jostly» to the pteseace of Sir Sydney 
Smitii; and he apoke of that cbivalrooa peraon ever 
aller with the venom of a personal natred. Sir 
Sjrdney, in requital of Buonaparte*8 proclamation— 
Invitingr (aa was hia uaual faahion) the sttbjecta of 
the pacha to avoid hia yoke and ally themselves 
with the invadei»— put u>rth a connter address to 
the Druaea and oüier Christian inhabitants of Sjrria, 
invokin; their aaaiatance« in the name of \heir reli- 
gion« againat the blasphemous general of a nation 
which had venounced uhristianity. Ni^leon upon 
this aaid that Sir Sydney waa a madman ; and if bis 
atory be troe, Sir Sydney challenged him to Single 
combat; to which he made answer, that he would 
not come forth to a duel unless the English could 
fetch Marlborough from bis grave ; büt that, in the 
inean time« any one of bis grenadiers would willingly 
give the challenger auch satisfaction as he was en- 
titled to demand. Whatever inaccuraey there may 
be in some of these circumstances, there is no doubt 
of the fact that Buonaparte and the brave commo- 
dore strove together at Acre, under the highest 
influence of personal resentment, as well as martial 
akill and determination. 

21il May.] The siege had now lasted sixty days. 
Once more Napoleon conunanded an assaiüt, and 
his officers and soldiery once more obeyed him with 
devoted and fruitless gallantry. The loss his army 
had by this time undergone was very great. Caffa- 
relli, and many other officers of the highest Import- 
anee, were no more : the ranks of his legions were 
thinned by the plague, as well as the weapons of the 
defendors of Acre. The hearts of all men were 
quickly sinking. The Turkish fleet was at band to 
reinforce Diezzar ; and upon the utter failure of the 
attack of the Slst Ma)r, Napoleon yielded to stern 
necessity, and began bis retreat upon Jaffa. 

The name of Jana was already sufficiently stained ; 
bat fiune long represented Napoleon as having now 
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made it the scene of another atroeitjr not lest 
shocking Uuin that of the massacre of the Turkiah 
prisonen. 

The acciiaatioR, which for many yeais made so 
mnch noise throughout Ernope, amounts to this: 
that on the 37th of May, when it was necesaary for 
Napoleon to pursue his march from Jaffa for Egypt, 
a certain nnmber of the plaguo-patienta in the hos» 
pital were found to be in a atate that held out no ^ 
nope whatever of their recovery; that the genenl, 
being nnwiUing to leave theiQ to the tender merciea 
of the Turks, conceived the notion of administering 
Opium, and eo procuiing for Üiem at least a apeedy 
and an easy death ; and that a number of men were 
accordingly taken off in this method by his com- 
mand. This stoiy, the circumstances of which were 
much varied in different accounts, especially as re- 
gards the numbers of the poisoned, was first disse- 
minated by Sir Robert Wilson, and was, in sub- 
stance, generally believed in England. In each and 
&U of its parts, on the cpntrary, it was whoUy de- 
Died by the admirers of Buonaparte, who treated it 
aa one of the many gross falsehoods, which cer- 
tainly were circiüated touching the personal cha- 
racter and conduct of their idol, diuring the contino» 
anceof his power. 

^ Buonaparte himself, while at St Helena, referred 
to the Story frequently ; and never hesitated to ad- 
mit that it origmated in the following occurrenoe. 
He sent, he said, the night befoie the march was to 
commence, for Desgenettes, the chief of the medical 
Btaff, and proposed to him, under such circomstance« 
u have been described, the propriety of giving 
Opium, in: mortal doses, to ieoen men; addinff, that 
had his son been in their Situation he would have 
thought it his dnty, as a father, to treat him in the 
same method; and that, most certainly, had he 
^self been in that Situation, and capable of under« 
■tanding it, he would have considered the deadly 
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cup 88 (he best boon ttaat friendship conld offer Imn. 
M. Desgenettes, bowever, did not coneider himself 
88 entitled to interfere in any such method with the 
lives of his fellow-men: the patienta were aban- 
doned ; and, at least, one of the number feil ali^e 
into the hands of Sir Sydney Smith, and recovered. 

Such is Napoleon's narrative ; and it is, probably, 
near the trath. We have sufficient evidence in the 
general history and character, as well as positive 
Statements, of the medical officers at Jaffa, that no 
opium Tvas administered. That the audacious pn>- 
posal to that effect was roade by Napoleon, we have 
nis own admission ; and every reader must form his 
own opinfon, as to the deg^ree of guilt which at- 
taches to the fact of having meditated and designed 
the deed in qnestion, mider the circumstances above 
detailed. iTiat Buonaparte, accustomed to witness 
slaughter in every form, was in general but a callous 
calculator when the loss of human life was to be 
considered, no one can doubt. That his mötives, 
Vhen he made his proposal to M. Desgenettes, were 
crael, no human being, who considers eitber the 
temper or the Situation of the man, will ever believe. 
He, doubtless, designed, by shortening those men^s 
lives, to do them the best service in his power. 
The presumption of thus daring to sport with the 
laws of God and man, when expedience seemed to 
Tecommend such interference, was quite in the cha- 
racter of Napoleon :— cruelty was not : least of all, 
'cruelty to bis own soldiery— the very beings on 
whose affection all his greatness depended. Popu- 
lär rumour, however, spread through Europe the 
Story that 600 Frenchmen had been poispned by 
their general at Jaffa ; — and yet, Sir Sydney Smith, 
the bitter enemy, who was at Jaffa almost imme- 
diately after the French army left it, gave no hint 
whatever that 'eyen the groundwork of this exag- 
•gerated statemfent had ev«r reached his ear. 

The march onwards was a continued scene of 
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misery ; for the wounded and the sick weie many« 
the heat oppressive, the thirst intolerablq^ and the 
ferocious Djezzar was hard behiad, and the wüd 
Arabs of the desert hovered round them on every 
side, so that he who feil behind his Company was 
8ur^ to be slaia. How hard and callous the hearts 
of brave men can become when every thought is 
occupied with seif, the story of that march presents 
a fearful picture. When a comrade, ^fter quitting 
his ranks, being stimulated by the despair of falling 
into the hands of the Turks or Arabs, yet once again 
reared himself from the burning sand, and made a 
last attempt to stagger after the colunin, his painfiü 
and ineffectual efiforts furnished matter for military 
merriment. '* He is drunk,*' said one ; *^ his march 
will not be a long one,'' answered another; and 
when he once more sank helpless and hopeless, a 
third remarked, '* our friend has at length taken up 
his quarters." It is not to be omitted, that Napoleon 
did, on this occasion, all that became his Situation. 
He yielded his last horse to the Service of the moving 
hospital; and walked on foot, by the side of the 
sick, cheering them by his eye and his voice, and 
exhibiting to all the soldiery the example at once 
of endurance and of compassion. 

June 14.] Having at length accomplished this 
perilous joumey, Buonaparte repaired to his old 
nead-^uarters at Cairo, and re-entered on his greaft 
functions as the establisher of a new govemment 
in the state of Egy pt. But he had not long occupied 
himself thus, ere new rumours concerning the beys 
oi^the Upper Nile, who seemed to have sorae streng 
and urgent motive for endeavouring to force a paa- 
sage downwards, began to be mingled with, and by 
degrees explained by, tidings daily repeated of some 
grand disembarkation of the Ottomans, designed to 
bave place in the neighbourhood« of Alexandria. 
Leaving Dessaix, therefore, oncß more in command 
at Cairo, he himself descended the Nile, and trap 
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Telled wifli all speed to AlexandHa, where he found 
hu presence most necessary. For, in eflect, the 
great Turkish fleet had already ran^ into the bay of 
Aboukir ; and an anny of 18,000, haringr gained the 
fortreas, were there atrengthening themselves, with 
the View of awaiting the promised deacent and junc- 
tion of the Mamelukea, and then, with oyerwhelming 
auperiority of numbers, advancing to Alexandria 
and completing the ruin of the French invaders. 
i Buonaparte reached Alexandria on the evening of 
r the S4th of Jnly, and found his army already posted 
in the neighbourhood of Aboukir, and prepared to 
anticipate the attaek of the Turka on the morrow. 
Surveying their intrenched camp from the heights 
aboTe with Murat, he aaid, ** Go how it will, the battle 
of to^morrow will decide the fate of the woiid :'* 
•* Of this army, at leaat,** answered Murat ; " but the 
' Turka have no caTalry, and if ever infantry were 
charged to the teeth by horse, they shall be ao by 
mine.** Murat did not penetrate the hidden meaning 
of Napoleon*8 words, but he made good hia bwn. 
t July 35.] The Turicish outpoata were asaaulted 
early in the moming, and driven in with great 
slaughter; but the F^nch, when they advanced, 
came within the ränge of the batteriea and also of 
the ahipping that lay close by the shore, and were 
eheckea. Their retreat might have ended in a rout, 
but for the undisciplined eagemesa with which the 
Turka engaged in the taak of spoiling and maiming 
Ihoae that feil before thera ; thua giving to Murat the 
•jpportunity of charging their main body in flank 
with hia cavalry, at the moment when the Freoch 
Infantry, profiting by their disordered and scattered 
eondition, and rsdlying under the eye of Napoleon, 
forced a passage to the intrenchmenta. From that 
moment the battle waa a masaacre. The Tarka, 
attacked on aU aidea,^ were panic-struck ; and the 
aea waa covered with the turbana of men who flung 
ihema^Tea headlong into the wavea, mther thaa 
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await the fury of JLe Bean Sahreur^^ or the steady 
rolling fire of the SuUan Kehir. Six thousand sur« 
rendered at dlscretion : twelve thousand perished on 
the field or in the sea. Mufitapha Pacha, the gene« 
raly being brought into the presence of his victort 
-was saluted with these i^ords : — ^*' It haa been your 
fate to lose this day ; but I will take care to inionn 
the Bultan of the courage with which you have eoD> 
tested it." ^ Spare thyself that trouble,** answered 
the proud pacha, '* my master knows me better than 
thou.** 

Napoleon once more retumed to Cairo on the 9th 
of August ; but it was only to make some partine 
arrangements as to the administration, civil and 
military ; for, from the moment of his victory at 
Aboukur, he had resolved to intrust £g3rpt to other 
hands, and admiral Gantheaume was already pre« 
paring in secret the means of his removalto France« 

Buonaparte always asserted, and the Buonapartist 
writers of his history still maintain, that this resolu- 
tion was adopted in consequeuce of a mere acci- 
dent ; namely^ that Sir Sydney. Smith, in the course 
of some negotiations about prisoners which foUowed 
after the battle of Aboukir, sent a file of English 
newspapers for the amusement of the general. Some 
say the English commodore did so out of mere 
civility; others, that he designed to distract the 
movements of Napoleon, by showin^ him the dan- 
gerous condition to which, during his absence. the 
afiairs of France, both at home and abroad, had been 
redttced. It seems, however, to be generaUy be* 
lieved (as without doubt it is the more probable 
case), that Buonaparte had lon^ ere now received 
intelligence of the great events m which he was so 
deeply concemed. He had, assuredly, many friends 
in Paris, who were watching keenly over his 
intereata» and who must have been smgularly iU 
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fleired if they never were able to eonununicate 
with him during so many months. 

However this might have been, the g«neral säe- 
ceeded in preventing any suspicion of his projected 
evasion from arising among the soldiers ; and when 
he finally tnmed his back on Cairo, it was uni- 
versally believed that it was but to make a tour in 
the Delta. 

Napoleon reached the coast on the 22d August, 
and was there met by Berthier, Andreossy, Murat, 
Lannes, Marroont, and the savans Monge and Ber- 
thoUet ; none of whom had suspected for what pnr- 
pose they were summoned. Admind Gantheaume 
had by this time two frigates and two smaller ves- 
sels (which had been saved in the harbour of Alex 
andria)Teady for sea; and on the morning of the 
23d, the wind having fortunately driven the English 
squadron of blockade off the coast, Buonaparte and 
his followers embarked at Rosetta. 

The same day the event was announced to the 
annv, by a proclamation which the general left be- 
hind him, naming Kleber as his sucoessor in the 
command. The Indignation of the soldiery, who 
thought themselves deserted by their chief, was for 
a time violent ; but, by degrees, the great qualitiea 
displayed by Kleber softened this feeling, and Buo- 
naparte had left agents well qualified to explain 
what had happened, in the manner most favourable 
for himself. 

Kleber received at the same time a parting letter 
of Instructions — one of the most Singular pieces that 
ever proceeded from Napoleon's pen. "I send 
you,** Said he, '* English gazettes to the lOth of June. 
Vou will there see that we have lost Italy; that 
Mantua, Turin, and Tortona are blockaded. I hope, 
if Fortune smiles on me, to reach Europe before the 
beginning of October. . . . It is the Intention of go- 
vemment that general Dessaix should follow me, 
unless great events interpose themselTeSi in the 
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courae of November. . • • There is no doubt that, on 
the arrival of our squadron at Toulon, means will 
be found for sending you the recniits andmunitioiui 
necessary for the army of Egypt« The governmenl 
will theo correspond with you directly; whüe I, 
both in my public and in my private capacity, will 
take meafiures to secure for you frequent mtelli* 
gence." 

Buonaparte proceeds, after thus boldly assuming 
to himself the right of speaking for the ffovemment 
— and in terms, it will be observed, cdculated to 
leave no doubt that bis own departure was the re- 
sult of Orders from Paris — ^to impress upon Kleber 
the necessity of always considering the possession 
of Egypt as a point of the highest importance to 
France ; and, nevertheless, of negotiating, as long 
as possible, with the porte, on the basis that the 
French republic neither had now, nor ever had ha4 
the smallest wish to retain possession of that coim 
try. He finally authorized Kleber, if not released 
or recruited by May foUowing, to make a peace 
with the porte, even if the iurst of its conditions 
should be the total evacuation of Egypt. 

Then follow directions for the internal adminis- 
tration of Egypt, in which, among other sufficiently 
characteristic hints, Kleber is desired to cultivate 
the good-will of the ChriatianSf but, nevertheless, to 
avoid carefuUy givinp the Mussulmans any reason to 
confound the uirisitani with ihe French. '^Above 
all," says Napoleon, ''gain the sheiks, who aie 
timid, who cannot fight, and who, like all priests» 
inspire fanaticism without being fanatics.** 

The conclusion is in these words. "The army 
which I confide to you is composedof my children; 
in all times, even in the midst of the greatest suffer- 
ings, I have received the marks of their attachment : 
keep alive in them these sentiments. You owe thi« 
to tue particular esteem and true attachment whidi 
1 bear towards youiself.'' 
M9 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

Mttr$ntet^Bitaiut»airU arrioe» in Franee^Tlke Retfolmtian tf tU 
IBtkBmauirt-TkiPrümsutulQmnUtB. 

Wb must now panse for a momenty to indicate, 
however briefly and imperfectly, the course of eTents 
which had detenxiined Napoleon to abandon the 
army of Egypt. 

While the negotiations at Rastadt were still hl 
progresB, the dlrectory, on the most flunsy of pre- 
tences, marchedan army mto Switzerland; and, by 
vast superiority of numbers, overwhelmed the de- 
fence of the unprepared mountaineen. The con- 
quered cantons were formed into aoother republic 
of the ne w kind — ^to wit, ** the Helvetian ;** nominally 
a sister and ally, bat really a slave, of the French. 
Another force, acting under Orders equally unjasti« 
fiable, seized Turin, and dethroned the king of Sar- 
dinia. Lastly, the pope, in spite of all bis humili^ 
ating concessions at Tollentino, saw a republiean 
insurrection, roused by French instigation, withuf 
bis capital. Tumults and bloodshed ensued; and 
Joseph Buonaparte, the French ambassador at Rome, 
narrowly escaped with his life« A French army 
forthwith advanced on Rome ; the pope's funetions 
as a temporal prince were terminated ; he retired to 
the exile of Siena ; and another of those feeble phan- 
toms, which the French directory delighted to invest 
with glorious names, appeared under the title of 
" the Roman republic." 

These outrages roused anew the Indignation, the 
first, of all true lovers of freedom, the second, of the 
monarchs whose representatives were assembled at 
Rastadt, and the third of the Catholic popukttion 
throughout Europe. England waui not slow to take 
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advantage of the unprincipled rashness of the direc 
tory, and of the sentiments which it was fitted to 
mspire ; and the reault was a new coaütion against 
France, in which the great power of Russia now, 
for the first tune, took a part. The French pleni- 
potentianes we:e suddenly jordered to quit Rastadt ; 
and, within a few hours afterward, they were mur- 
dered on their journey by banditti clad in the Aus- 
trian uniform, most assuredly not acting under or- 

S?u i"^ **^® Austrian or any other government. 

The kmg of Naples had, unfortunately for him- 
self, a grreater taste for arms than the nation he 
govemed; and, justJy concluding that the con- 
querors of Rome woiüd make himself their next 
objeet, he rashiy proclaimed war, ere the general 
measnres of the coaiition were arranged. The 
aniiral of Nelson in bis harbour, bringing the news 
of the destruetion of the French fleet at Aboükir, 
and the consequent isolation of Napoleon, gave him 
conrage to strike a blow which the officers of bis 
army were little likely to second. The result of bis 
hasty advance to the northward was not a battle, 
but a flight; and though the Lazzaroni of Naples, 
rising in fury, held the capitalfor some days against 
the French, their defences were at length overcome : 
the king passed over to bis Sieilian dominions ; and 
another tributary of France iVas announced by the 
name of the Parthenopean republic. 

Far different success attended the better-con- 
sidered movements by which the great powers of 
the new coaiition reopened the war. The details 
of those bloody campaigns by which Holland and 
Belgium were for a moment rescned from the grasp 
of France ; the French army, under Jourdan, beaten 
beyond the Rhine by Üie archduke Charles ; and the 
north of Jtaly, the whole of Buonaparte's migfaty 
ronquests, recovered by the Austro-Russians under 
the command of Suwarrow ; as also of the ultimate 
reverses of the aUies in the direction of Holland, * 
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and of the concentntion of theirforces in twomal 
armiea, one on the frontier of Switzeiiand, and an« 
other lower down on the Rhino, for the pnipose of . 
carryinff the war by two inleta into tiie heart of 
France; and, finallv, of the masteriy retreat of 
fönend Macdonald, by which he aucceeded in lead- 
mg the army which had occupied Naqples auite 
throug^h Italy into France — all theae detaüs beion^ 
rather to the general histoiy of the period, than 
to the biography of fiuonaparte. Neitner ia it pos- 
aible that we should here enter upon any minnte 
account of the internal affairs of France daringr the 
period of his Egypttan and Syrian campaigns. It 
mu8t suffice to aay, that the generally unfortonate 
cottrse of the war had been accompanied by the 
growth of populär discontent at home ; that the tot- 
tering directory for a moment gathered strength to 
themselves by associating Sieyes to their nnmber , 
that the mean and selfish conduct of the rulers soon 
nuUified the results of that partial change ; that the 
directory at length found it impossible to maintain 
the favourite eystem of balancing faction against 
faction, and so neutraUzing their efforta ; in a word, 
that the modercUes (under which name the royalists 
are included) had obtained a decided command in 
the Council of ancients, and the republicans, or de- 
mocratical party, an equally overpowermg majority 
in the assembly of the nve hundred; while the 
directors, as a body, had no longer the slightest 
power to control either. Finally, the Chouana (as 
the royalists of Bretagne were called) had been sti- 
mulated by the disordered appearanoe of things at 
home and abroad, and 40,000 insurgents appeared In 
arros, withstanding, with varied success, the troops 
of the republic, and threatening, by their example, 
to rekindle a general civil war in France. Suoh 
was, or had recently been, the State of aflfairs when 
Buonaparte landed at Frejus, and aent before him to 
Paris, to the inexpressible dalight of a nation of late 
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accusf omed to hear of nothing but milif ary disasters, 
the intelligence of that splendid victory which had 
Inst destroyed the great Turkish annament at Abou- 
kir. He arrived at a moment when all men, of all 
parties, were satisfied that a new revolution was at 
hand ; and when the leadens of all the contending 
factions were equally desiroas of invoking arms to 
their support in the inevitable struggle. 

Napoleon's voyage had been one of constant 
peiil; for the Mediterranean was traversed m adl 
direetions by English ships of war, in whose pre- 
sence resistance would have been hopeless. He 
occQpied bis time, during this period of general 
anxiety, in very peacefiü studies: he read the 
Bible, the Koran, Homer ; conversed with bis savans 
on the old timcs and manners of the East; and 
solved Problems in geometry. On the 30th of Sep- 
tember they reaehed Ajaecio, and he was received 
with enthasiasm at the place of bis birth. As soon 
as the wind proved favourable, on the 7th of Octo ^ 
ber,the voyage was resumed. Gantheaume, des« 
ci^ing an English squadron off the Freneh coasti, 
woiild have persuaded bim to take to the long-boat ; 
but he refused, saying, *' that experiment may be 
feserved for the last extrenüty.'* Bis confidence 
in fortnne^was not belied. They passed at mid« 
night, nnseen, through the English ships, and on the 
momingof the 9th were moored in safety in the bay 
. of Frejus ; and no sooner was it known that Bucftiap 
IMute was at hand, than, in spite of aü the laws of 
^arantine« persons of every description, including 
tbe Chief functionaries, both civil and military, re« 
paired on board to welcome bim. His presence 
*lofte was considered as the pledge of victory. The 
Story of Aboukir gave new f uel to the Harne of uni« 
Versal enthusiasm ; and he landed^ not so mach like 
& general who had quitted his post without ordere« 
M a victorious prince, who had retumed to restore 
the lost hearU and fortunes of a people that con- 
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llded only in him. His wife and his brother Joseph 
met him on his way ; and his {wogress towanb the 
capital, wherever nis penon was recognised, boie 
all the appearance of a triumphal pn>ce88ion. Bnt 
he had already been two days in his own home, in 
the Rue de la Fktoire (16th Oct.)— tborongfaly in 
possession of the recent «ourse of events, of the 
actual State of parties and of the public mind, and 
well prepared to expect in patience the crisis which, 
as he well knew, his presence in Paris must hasten 
— ere the fact of his arrival was annoonced to the 
trembling directory. 

They received him, when he at length presented 
himself at the Louxembourff, with every demonstni* 
tion of joy and respect« Not a question was asked 
as to his abandonment of his army ; for all dreaded 
the answer which they had the best reason for anti- 
cipating. He was invited to accept of a public din- 
ner, and agreed to do so. The assemblage was 
magnificent, and his reception enthusiastic ; but his 
demeanour was cold and reserved. After proposing 
as a toasty ''the union of all parties** — ominous 
words from those Ups— 4ie withdrew at an eaily 
hour of the evening. 

He continued for some little time to a?oid public 
notice, resuming apparently the same stüdies and 
sequestered life which he haid led when last in Paris. 
It was, ho we ver, remaiked, that when recognised by 
the populace, he received their salutations with un* 
common affability ; and that if he met any old soldier 
of the army of Ital^, he rarely failed to recoUect 
the man, and take him by the band. 

Meanwhile, a multituoe of secret intrignes siir- 
rounded and occupied him. The moderatetf with 
the director Sieyes at their head, on the one side^ 
the demoeraUf under Barras, on the other« weie 
equally disposed to invoke his assistanoe. He 
received the proposals of both parties ; and at loigtb 
decided on closing with those of the fonner, as con 
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«i9tiiig of a dass of men less likoly than Übe others 
to interfere with his measures — when the new ffo- 
venunentf which he had determined should be am» 
had been arranged. His brother Lucien, shortly 
before elected President of the Council of five hunr 
dred, the wilv Talleyrand (ex-bishop of Autun), and 
the acute and spirited Abb6 Sieyes, were his chief 
confidants ; nor could any age or country have für- 
nished Instruments more admirablyqualified for his 
purpose. Meanwhile, his house was frequented by 
the principal officers who had accompanied him 
from Egyptf and by others who had served in his 
Italian campaigns ; and though no one pretended to 
say what was about to happen, the impression be« 
came universal throughout Paris that some great 
and deeisive event was at band, and that it was to 
be brought about by means of Buonaparte. 

Sieyes govemed absolutelv one of bis coUeacfues 
in the directory, Ducos ; and the party of which he 
was the chief predominated strongly, as has been 
mentioned, in the Council of ancients. It was 
through the instrumentality of that Council, accord- 
ingly, that the conspirators resolved to strike their 
tönt blow. And how well their measures had beea 
preconcerted, will sufficiently appear from the most 
taked Statement of the events of the 18th and 19th 
Brumaire (Nov. lOth and llth, 1799), in the order 
of their occunrence. 

As soon as Buonaparte's arrival was known, three 
Regiments of dragoons, forming pmt of the garrison 
of Paris, petitioned for the honour of being reviewed 
by him. He had promised to do this, but delayed 
naming tiie day. In like manner, the forty adjutants 
of the national guard of Paris (which, as we have 
seeoy was remodelled by himself whüe general of 
the interior) had requested leave to wait upon him, 
and congratulate him on his arrival : these also had 
been toldthat he would soon appoint the time for 
xeceivingtbmn* Lastly the officers of the garrisoni 
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and many beaides, had sent to heg admhtanee to 
Napoleon*8 presence, that they mi^ht tender him tbe 
expression of their admiration and attachment; and 
to them also an anawer of the aame kind had been 
given. 

On the evening of the 17th Bromaiie» all fhe 
•fficen above mentioned received, separately, the 
ffeneral*8 invitation to come to his hoose in theJRne 
de la Fictaire^ at six o'clock the next nioniing; and 
the three regiments of dragoons were desired to be 
moanted for their review, at the aame early hour« in 
the Champs Elytiti. How many of these peraons 
knew the real purpoae of the aaaemblase it ia ini- 
poaaible to teil ; but Moreau, Macdimald, and other 
generala of the firat leputation« avowedly attached 
to the modernst were in the number of those who 
attended, and had, it is not to be doubted, received 
•ufficient intimation that the crisia was at band, 
though certainly not of the manner in which Buona- 
parte desiffned it to terminate. HoweYer* at the 
appointed hour the dragoons were at their post in 
the Champa Elys^es ; and the concoorae of officen 
at Napoleon'a residence was so great, that, the house 
being sraall, he received them in the court-yard 
before it, which they entirely filled. 

Among those who came thither waa Bemadotte: 
but he certainly came without any preciee notion of 
the purposes of his friend Joseph Buonaparte, who 
invited him. He was, probably, next to Napoleon, 
the general who possessed the greateat influenae at 
the period in Paris; and, in fact, the fate of the 
govemment depended on whether the one party ia 
the directory should be the first to smnmon him t9 
interfere, or the other party to throw themselvea ob 
Buonaparte. He came; but, unlike the rest, be 
came not in uniform, nor on horseback. Being ini- 
troduced into Napoleon'a private Chamber^ he waa 
informed, with little preface, that a change in the 
government waa neceaflary,itnd about to be eSI^Ied 
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that veiy day. Bemadotte had already been tam- 
pered vith by Sieyes and Ducos, and he rejected 
Napoleon's flatteries as he had theirs. It was well 
known to Buonaparte, that, had this ßreat officer's 
advice been taken» he would, immediately on his 
arrival from Egypt, have been arrested as a deserter 
of his post : he in vain endeavoured now to procure 
Ms co-operation ; and at last suffered him to depart, 
havinff wiih difficultv extorted a promise, that he 
would not, at least, do any thinff against him as a 
öHzen» It will soon be seen that he could have 
little reason to apprehend Bemadotte's inteiference 
in his mllitaiY capacity. 

In effeet, the coiuicil of the ancients assembled 
fhe same moming, in the Tuilleries, at the early 
hour of seven ; the president, who was one of the 
Chief conspirators, forthwith declared that the sal* 
▼ation of the State demanded yigorous measures» 
and proposed two decrees for their acceptance : one» 
ly which the meetings of the legislative bodies 
snould be instantly transferred to the chateau of 
St. Cloud, some miles from Paris ; and another, in- 
Teßting Napoleon with the supreme command of all 
the troops in and about the capital, including the 
liational guard. Tliese motions were instantly car- 
ried ; an^ in the course of a few minutes, Buona* 
parte received, in the midst of his martial Company, 
the announcement of his new authority. He in* 
stanüy mounted and rode to the TuUlenes, where, 
b^ing intioduced into the Council, together with all 
his sttdf, he pronounced those memorable words— 
^ You are the wisdom of the nation : I come, sur- 
lounded by the generals of the republic, to promise 
you their support. Let us not lose time in looking 
for precedents. Nothing in history resembled the 
dose of the f ighteenth centuiy— nothing in the 
eighteenth Century resembled this moment. Your 
wisdom has deyised the necessary measure ; our 
anns shall put it ia execuüon«^ The conunand 
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intrusted to Napoleon was ibrtbwith annoanced to 
the soldiery; and they received the intelligence 
with enthusiasm-^the mass, of course, little com« 
prehendingf to what, at such a moment, such autho« 
rity amounted. 

The three directors, meanwhile, who were not in 
the secret, and who had been much amused with 
seeing their coUeague Sieyes set off on horseback 
an hour or two earlier from the Louxembourg, had 
begun to understand what that timely exhibition of 
the Abb^'s awkward horsemanship portended. One 
of them, Moulins, proposed to send a battalion to 
Surround Buonaparte's house, and arrest him. Their 
own guard laughed at them. Buonaparte was already 
in the Tuilleries, with many troops around him ; and 
the directorial guard, being summoned by one of . 
his aids-de-camp, instantly marched thither also, 
leaving the Louxembourg at his mercy. Barras sent 
his secretaiy to expostulate. Napoleon received 
him with haughtiness. "What have you done," 
cried he, " for that fair France which I left you so 
prosperousl For peace I find war; for the wealth 
of Italy, taxation and misery. Where are the 100,000 
brave French whom I knew — where are the com- 
panions of my gloryt— TTiey are dead.*' Barras, 
whose infamous personal conduct in the articies of , 
bribery and exaction made himtremble at the thought, 
of impeachment, resigned his Office : so did his col- 
leagues Gouhier and Moulins. Sieyes and Ducos^ 
hau done so already. Bemadotte, indeed, repairedi 
to the Louxembourg ere Moulins and Barras had re-; 
signed, and offered his sword and influence, pro- 
vided they would nominate him to the command of , 
the forces jointly with Napoleon. They hesitated : 
— ^his Word of honour ^iven to Buonaparte, that he 
would do nothing as a citizeri, rendered it indispensa- 
ble that they should take that decisive step; by 
doing so they would at least have given the soldiery. 
a fair choice— they hesitated— «nd. their power was- 
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at an end. The Louxembourg was immediately 
gruarded by troopä in whom Napoleon could place 
implicit confidence. The directory was no more. 

Barras, in his letter, said that " ne had never un- 
dertaken his Office, except for the purpose of serving 
the cause of liberty, and that now, seeing the des- 
tinies of the republic in the hands of her young and 
Invincible general, he gladly resigned it." By this 
courtly acquiescence he purchased indemnlty for the 
past, and the liberty of retiring to his country-seat, 
there to enjoy the vast fortune he had so scanda- 
loviBly accumulated. The other t wo remained under 
Burveillance until their insignificance was made 
sufficiently manifest, and being then set free, sunk 
into total obscurity. — Bat this is anticipating. 

At ten o'clock on the same morning, the adverse 
Council of üve hundred assembled also, and heard, 
with astonishment and Indignation, of the decree by 
which their sittings were transferred from Paris (the 
scene of their populär inlluence) to St. Cloud. 
They had, however, no means of disputing that 
point 2 they parted with cries of " Five la Repub- 
liqti«" — ^«' J^ivt laOmstitution!^ and incited the mob, 
their allies, to muster next morning on the new 
Bcene of action — ^where, it was evident, this mili- 
tary revolution must either be tumed back, or 
pushed to consummation. During the rest of the 
day Napoleon remained at the Tuilleries : the troons 
were in arms ; the population expected with breath- 
less anxiety the Coming of the decisive day. A 
strong body of soldiery marched to St. Cloud under 
the oMers of Murat. 

The members of "both assemblies repaired thither 
earij in the morning of the 19th ; and those of the 
opposite party bcheld with dismay the military in- 
Testment of the chateau. Scattered in groups about 
the courts and gardens, surrounded with the mob 
from the city, and watched by Murat and his stem 
reterans, they awaited with impatience the opening 
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ofthedoors; whichfinconfleqneoceof sooiei 
B9ry preparationa, did not occar until two o^dock in 
the ahemoon. 

The Council of ancienta were nshered into the 
Galleiy of Man, and, the minority having I^ thi« 
time recovered from their Burprise, a stonny oebate 
forthwith commenced, touchmg the' eventa of the 
precedin^ day. Buonaparte enteted the room» and, 
Dy pennission of the subservient president, ad- 
dressed the assembly. ''Citizens,'' said he, ''yoa 
stand over a yolcano. Let a soldier teil the truth 
frankly. I was quiet in my home when this ooun* 
eil summoned me to action« I obeyed : I cc^ected 
my brave comrades, and placed the anns of mjr 
country at the senrice of you who are its head. Wk 
are repaid with calumnies— they talk of Cromwell 
^of Cffisar. Had I aspired at power the oppor- 
tunity was mine ere now. I[8wear that Fnüice 
holds no more devoted patriot. Dangers surroond 
US. Let US not hazard tne advantages for which we 
have paid so dearly— Liberty and Equalityr— A 
democratic member, Linglet, added aloud, ''And 
the Constitution"—-" The Constitution S** continue4 
Napoleon—" it has been thrice yiolated already— all 
parties have invoked it— each in tum has trampled 
pn it : since that can be pzeserved no longer, let usy 
at least, save itsfoundations— Liberty and Equality. 
It is on you only that I rely. The Council of five 
hundred would restore the Convention, the populär 
tumults, the scaffolds, the reign of tenaor. I will 
ßave you from such horrors — I and my brave com- 
rades, whose swords and caps I see at the door of 
^his hall; and if any hireling prater talks of out- 
^awry, to those swords shaU I u>peal.'' The greal 
majority we^ with him, and he leü them amid 
ioud cnes of " Vtve Buonaparte!^ 

A far dlffierent scene was passuig in the hostile 
assembly of the five hundred. When its members 
at lengtb fomid their way into the Orangery, the 
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apartment allotted for them, a tumultuous clamour 
arose on eveiy side. Live tke Constitution! — Tiie 
Constitution or decUh! — Down with the Dictator! — 
such were the ominous cries. Lucien Buonaparte, 
the President, in vain attempted to restore order: 
ihe moderaie orators of the Council with equal ill 
Buccess endeavoured to gain a hearing. A democrat 
member at leiigfth obtained a moment's silence, and 
proposed that the Council shonld renew, man by 
man, the oath of fidelity to the Constitution of the 
year three. This was assented to, and a vain cere- 
iBony, for it was no more, occupied time which 
might have been tumed to far different account. 
Overpowered, however, by the clamour, the best 
friends of Napoleon, even his brother Lucien, took 
the oath. The resig^natory letter of Barras was 
then handed in, and received with a shout of scom* 
The moment was come ; Napoleon himself, accom- 
panied by four grenadiers, walked into the Chamber 
— 4he doors remained open, and plumes and swords 
were Tisible in dense array behind him. His grena- 
diers halted near the door, and he advanced alone 
towards the centre of the gallerv. Then arose a 
iierce outcry — Drawn swords in the sanctuary of the 
laws! — Outlawry! — OutUvwry'-^Let him be pro- 
daim/td a traüor !—^Was itfor this von gained so many 
"^nctarkty Many members rushea npon the intruder, 
and« if we may place confidence in his own tale, a 
Gorsican depaty, by name Arena, aimed a dagger at 
hift throat. At all events, there was such an ap- 
pearance of personal danger as fired the grenadiers 
behind him. They rushed forwards, and extricated 
him almost breathless; and one of their number 
(Thom6) was at least rewarded on the score of his 
having received a wound meant for the general. 

It seems to be admitted, that at this moment the 
iron nerves of Buonaparte were, for once, shaken. . 
With the dangers of the field he was familiaiv— he 
had not beep piepared for the manifestations of this 
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civil rage. He came out, sta^f^genng and stamm»- 
ing, among the soldiery, and said« ^ I offered them 
victoxy and fame, and they have anaweied me witk 
dag^ers.'* 

) Sieyes, an experienced ohaenrer of ancli acenea^ 
was still on horseback in the coDrt, and quickly !«• 
assured him« General Auffeieau came up mit a 
mojnent afterward, and said— '< Yon have broiiglit 
yourself into a pretty Situation.** ^Angereau," 
answered Napoleon (once more himaelf again), 
'^things were worse at Areola. Be quiet: all tlus 
will soon right itself.** He then harangued the 
soldiery—- *' I have led yon to victoiy, to faine» to 
glory. Can I count upon yout** ** Yea, yes, we 
awear it,** was the answer that barst frma eyeiy 
üne, — ^•* Vive Buonapartel^ 

' In the Council, meantime, the coaunotion Ittd 
increased on the retreat of Napoleon. A general 
cry arose for a sentence of outlawry against him; 
and Lucien, the President, in vain appealed to ihe 
ieelings of nature, demanding that, instead of being 
obliged to put that question to the vote, he might be 
heard as the advocate of bis broUier. He was 
clamorously refused, and in Indignation flung off 
the insignia of bis Office. Some grenadiers once 
more entered, and carried him also out of the place» 

The President found the soldiery withdut in a 
high State of excitement. He immediately got upon 
horseback, that he might be seen and heard the 
better, and exclaimed : ^ General Buonsparte, and 
you, soldiers of France, the President of the councü 
of five hundred announces to you that factioiu 
men with daggers Interrupt the deliberations of tfae 
fienate. He authorizes you to employ force« Tbe 
assembly of five hundred is dissolved*'' 

Napoleon desired Le Clerc to execute the oiders 
of the President ; and he, with a detaehment of grena 
diers, forthwith marched into the hall. Aoud th» 
reiterated screams of ^ Fiv^ la Bepubligmf^ whieh 
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saluted their entrance, an aid-de-camp moimted the 
tribune, and bade the assembly disperse.-*-'^ SncV' 
9aid he, ''are the Orders of the ^neral." — Somo 
obeyed ; others renewed their shouting.— The dnmui 
drowned their voices.— >* Forward, erenadierf ,** said 
Le Clerc ; and the men, levelling their pieces aa if 
for ttie Charge, advanced« When the bristling line 
of bayonets at length drew near, the deputies los^ 
heart» and the ffreater part of them, tearing off their 
scarfs, made Sieir escape, with yerv undignifie4 
rapidlty, by way of the Windows* The apartment 
was cleared. It was thus that Buonaparte, lika. 
Cromwell before him, 

« TvaVI cNtt themoBben, ud Bia4e ftat Oie door.*** 

Some of big military associcites pioposed lo him» 
that the unfriendly legislators sbould he shot, man 
by man, as they retreated through the gardens ; hol 
to this he would not for a moment listen. 

Lncien Buonaparte now coUected th^ nukkraU 
members of the Council of fiye bundi^d; and tbal 
small minority, assuming the eharacter of the as- 
sembly, conununicated with the ancients on such 
terms of mutual understanding, that there was no 
longer any difficiütv about giving the desired eolour* 
ing to the events of the dfiy. It was announeed, by 
prpclamation, that a seeiie of violence and upioar, 
and the daggers and pistols of a band of conspira« 
tors, in the Council of fiye bundred, had suggested 
the measures ultimately resorted to. These were 
— Ihe adjoumment of the two Councils until the 
middle of Februaiy next ensuing; and the deposi- 
tion, meantime, of the whole authority of the State 
in a provisional cotimi^o^e— the consius being Na^ 
poleon Buonsraarte, Sieyes, and Ducos. 

Thus termmated the 19th of Brumaire. One of 
the greatest revolutions on record in the history of 

•OnOite. 
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th6 World was accomplished, by means of swords 
and bayonets unquestionably, but still without any 
eifasion of blood. From that honr the fate of France 
was determined. The Abb6 Sieyes, Talleyrand, and 
other eminent civilians who had a band in this great 
day^s proceedingfs, bad never doubted that, under 
the new State of tlünn to which it shonld lead, they 
were. to ha^e the Chief mana^ment of the civu 
concems of France. The ambition of Buonaparte, 
they auestioned not, would be satisfied with the 
eontrol of the armies and military establishments 
of the republic. But they reckoned without their 
host. Next day the three consnls met in Paris; 
and a lengÄened discussion arose touching tfae in- 
ternal condition and foreign relations of France, 
and the measures, not only of war, but of finance 
and d^lomacy, to be resorted to. To the astonish- 
ment of Sieyes, Napoleon entered readily and 
larffely upon such topics, showed perfect familiarity 
wiä them in their minutest details, and suggested 
resolutions which it was impossible not to approve. 
" Oentlemen," said the Abb6, on reaching bis own 
house, where Talleyrand and the others expected 
him — and it is easy to imagine the sensations with 
whieh Sieyes spoke the words, and Talleyrand 
heard them — ^ Gentleinen, I percei^e that you have 
got a master. Buonaparte can do, and wiH do, 
every thing himself. But," he added, after a pause, 
'^it is better to suibmit, than to protract dissension 
for even" 
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Thb Upper population of Paris had watched ike 
stormy days of the 18th and 19th Bnimaire wUh th« 
most anzious fears, lest the end should be anarchy 
and the re-establishment of the leign of terror. 
Such, in all likelihood, must have been the resuU, 
had Büonaparte failed, aCter once attempting to 
strike bis blow. Hls success held out the piospect 
of victory abroad, and of a firm and stable goveia* 
ment at home, under which liie and psoperty might 
ezist in safety; and, wearied utterly wiu so many 
revolutions and constitutions, each in tum psetend* 
ing every thing, and ending in nothing but confusioiit 
the immense majority of üue nation wei« weU we^ 
pared to consider any govemment as a Uessaag» 
which seemed to rest an a solid basis, and to bm 
fair for endurance« The revolutionary fever had in 
ipost boBoms spent its strength ere now ; and Buo^ 
naparte found henceforth litüe Opposition to any of 
bis measuies, unless in cases where the substantial 
personal comforts of men, — not abstract tbeories or 
dogmas» — ^oor even political rights of unquestionable 
yahie and importance,-*-were invaded by his ad^r 
ministration« > 

The two Chambers, on breaking iq>, ;ippointe4 
9mall committees to take counsel duriag äie lecesff 
with the new heads of the executive ^ and, in coa« 
eert with these,- Büonaparte and Sieyes entered 
yigoTOusly on the great task of restoring conddence 
and peace at home. The confusion of the finance« 
was the most pressinff of many intoleralde evils i 
an4 tiie first day was devoted to theo). lo Ueo of 
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forced loans» by which the directoiy bad systemati- 
cally scourged the people, all the regulär taxes were 
Et once raiaed 25 per cent« ; and the receipt and ez- 
penditure of the levenue airanged on a business- 
like footing. The repeal of the ** Law of Hostages** 
•*-a tyrannical act, by which the relationa of emt- 
mnta were made responsible for the behaviour of 
ueir exiled kinsmen, — ^foUowed immediately, and 
was recei^ed with universal approbation. A third 
and a bolder measure was the discarding of the 
heathen ritual, and re-opcning of the churches for 
Christian worship ; and of this the credit was wholly 
Napoleon's, who had to oppose the phüosophte pre- 
judices of almost all bis coUeagues. He, in his 
conyersations with them, made no attempt to repre- 
sent hiniself as a believer in Christianity ; but stood 
on the necessity of providinff the people with the 
regulär means of worship, wherever it is meant to 
have a State of tranquillity. The priests who chose 
to take the oath of fldelity to govemment were re« 
admitted to their functions ; and this wise measure 
was foUowed by the adherence of not less than 
90,000 of these ministers of relision, who had 
hitherto languished in the prisons of France. Cam- 
baceres, an exceUent lawyer and judge, was of 
great Service to Napoleon in these salutary reforms« 
Many other Judicious measures might be men- 
tioned in this place. Some emigrants, cast on the 
ahores by shipwreck, had been imprisoned and des- 
tined for trial by the directoiy. They were at once 
set free : and, in like manner, La Fayette and other 
distinguished revolutionists, who had been exfled 
for not adhering to all the wild notions of the pre- 
ceding administrations, were at once recalled. Car- 
not was one of these: Buonaparte forthwith placed 
him at the head of the war department; and the 
reform of the army was prosecuted with the vigour 
which might have been expected from the Joint 
fkill and taient of the provisional head of tha 
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goveniment and this practised minister. . Ths con« 
fusion which had of late prevailed in that itepart- 
ment was extreme. The govemment did not even 
know the ezistence of regiments raised in Äe pro- 
vinces : arms, clothing, discipline in every artictet 
had bcen neglected. The Organization of the anny 
was very speedily mended. 

The insurgent Chouans next claimed attention; 
and here the personal character of Napoleon gave 
him advantages of the first importance. The leaders 
of those brave baiids were disposed to consider such 
a soldier as a very diiferent «ort of nüer from the 
pentarchy of the Louxembourg; and their admira- 
tion for his person prepared them to listen to his 
terms. The first measures of the new govemment 
were obviously calculated to sooth their prejudices» 
and the general display of vigour in eveiy branch 
of the administration to ovei^we them. Ghatillon« 
D'Antichamp, Suzannet, and othep royalist Chiefs, 
submitted in form; and ever afterward remained 
faithful to Napoleon. Bemier, a leading clergyman 
inXa Vend6e,^followed the same eourse, and was 
an acquisition of even more value. Others held 
out ; bat were soon routed in detail, tried, and exe- 
cuted. The appearances of retuming tranquillity. 
were general and most welcome. 

Some of the party vanquished on the 18th Bru- 
maire, however, stiU Mngered in Paris» and were 
busy in plotting new convulsions. It was therefore 
the advice of all the ministers to condemn them to 
ezile ; and lists of proscription were drawn up and 
published. But Buonaparte oi^ly meant to overawe 
these persons : no one was apprehended : they kepi 
quiet for a season ; and the edict of exile sunk by 
degrees into oblivion. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary that the govemment 
itself shoiüd assume some permanent form, ere the 
time arrived for the reassembling of the legislative 
bodies. Their two committeea met in one f^iambey 
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unA tlie eonrnds, and tiie ontUne of a new eonstitn- 
tien waB laid before them by Sieyes; w1k> enjoyed 
the leiNitaüon of beinsf the greatest of scientific 
potiticiansw Tlie AbM, however, had soon perceived 
that Napoleon was lo be the real creator of whatever 
iritould be adopted; and in the piogresa of the en- 
suing consultations, aubmitted, atep by step, to the 
laconie dtotator, wfao acoepted or diacarded proposi- 
tioiia, ezactly aa th^ ha^iened to coincide, or be 
al varianee wilh bis own notions of his own per- 
soiuil inteieat. He cared litüe in what manner the 
atructure of the Aitnre representative assemblies 
mtgfat be arranged ; but there muBt be no weakening 
ai the execntiv« power, which he was detennined to 
Test virtually in himself alone, and by meana of 
which, he donbted not, it wonld be eaay to neutraüze 
lü other infloences. 

The metaphyBical Abb^ proposed a scheme, by far 
too delicately complicated for the tear and wear 
of hnman business and human passions. The ab- 
aurdity, even of the parts which Napoleon consented 
to adopt, became apparent to all wnen the machine 
was set in motion. The two most prominent and 
peculiar device8--iiameiy, that of placing at the head 
of the State a sort of mock sovereign, destitute of 
any effective power, and capable at any time of 
bemg deffraded by the vote of a Single legislatiTe 
body, under the title of «rand elsctor ; and, Sdly, 
that of committing the real execntive power to two 
separate constds, one for war and one for .peace, 
DominaUy the inferiors of the elector, bat in influ- 
ence necessarily quite above him, and almost as 
neeessarily the rivals and enemies of each other; 
these ingenious t wins were strangled in the birth by ' 
Napoleon's shrewd practica! sense. " Who,^ said 
he, ^ wonld accept an ofSce, the only duties of which 
weie to fatten like a pig, on so many millions a 
yearl And your two consuls^the one surronnded 
witb dMirehineDi lawyera, and civUlaiuh-the other 
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wiib soldiera and cfiploiiiati8ts,*->oii whal ibotin^ 
wotdd be their intercminet the oae demandkig 
money and recniits, the other refusing the anpi^e« 1 
A goremment, made up of such heterogeneoue and 
discordant materiala, woidd be the raadow of a 
State.** He added two word», which at once decided 
the main question ; ** I, for one, would never be you^ 
graod eleetor." 

The confltitntkm actnally amtonneedby proelam»* 
tion on the 14th of December, 1799, preaents the fol* 
lowing principal features. I. The male Citizens 
"wlio are of age, and wfao pay taxes, in erery eofi»> 
munes shall ehoose a tenth of their nnmber to be the 
notables of the eommnne ; and out of theae notables 
the officen of the commune ahall be appomted. 
H. The notable« of the communes constituting a 
da>arimeni shail chooae, in like manner, the tenth 
cf their nnmber to be the notables of the depar^ 
inent ; and out of these the officers of the d^rtment 
ahall be appointed. III. The notables of all Xha 
departments shali, in the same war, choose the tenth 
of their number to be notables of France ; and out 
of tiiese thejmblic funetionaries of J%e SkOe shaJl be 
chosen. Iv . Tliree assemblies shall be composed 
of persons chosen from the notables of France^ 
Tiz.— 1. The Coruervathe Senate, eonsisting (al flnrt) 
of twenty-fbur men, of forty years of age, to hold 
tiieir places for life, and to receive, eacS, a salaiy 
eqnal to l-20th of that of the chief consid: 9. Tm 
TyUnmaU, to be eonmosed of 109 men, of twenty- 
1tr& years of age and upwards, of wh<«i IHSth ga 
out every ycar, but re-eligible indefinitely ; the süairy 
of each 15,006 francs (£095) : and, 3dly, Uie L^tV 
lafVDS Senate, composed of 300 members, of thirty 
yeaxs of age, renewrf>le br fifths erery year, and 
haring salaries of 10,000 mmcs (£416). T. The 
executire power shall be rested in three consals', 
ehosen inaividnally, as diief consul, second, and 
third; «he two former for ten years, the last for fvvw 
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VI. In oider that the administntion of aflhin may 
hare time to aetüe itself, the tribunate and legialar 
tiye Senate shall remain as first constituted for ten 
yeaxBf without any re-elections. VII. With the 
eame view of avoiding discussions during the un- 
aettled State of opinion, a majority of the members 
t of the consenrative senate are for the present ap- 
* pointed by the consuls, Sieyes and Ducos, going out 
of Office, and the consuls, Cambaceres and Lebnm, 
abottt to come into Office ; they shall be held to be 
duly elect4^ if the public acqme$ce ; and proeeed to 
AU up their own number and to nominate the members 
of the tribunate and legislative senate. VIII. Tbc 
acta of legislation shall be proposed by the consuls : 
the tribunate shall discuss and propound them to 
tirä legislative senate, but not vote: the legislative 
Senate shaU hear the tribunate, and vote, but «ol 
debaU themselves ; and the act thus discussed and 
Toted, shall become law on being promulgated by 
the Chief consul. IX. Buonaperte is nominated 
Chief consul, Cambaceres (minister of justice) 
«econd, and Lebrun third consul. 
. It would be rash to say that this could never have 
tumed out in practice a free Constitution. Cir- 
cumstanoes might have modified its arrangements, 
and given the spirit of freedom to institutions not 
exjfade favourable to it. But for the present, it was 
universally admitted that, under these new fonns, 
the power of the State must be virtuaUy lodged in 
Buonaparte. He, in fact, named himself chief con- 
sul. His creatures chose the conservative senate, 
and.the conservative senate were to choose the mem- 
bers of the other two assemblies. The machinexy, 
thus set in motion, could hardly faH to remain under 
his control; and, looking at things more largely, 
the contrivances of making the electoral bodies m 
the departments choose, not their actual represen- 
tatives, but only the persons from among whom 
these were to be chosen by the conservative senate, 
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and of preventing the legislative senate from de« 
batin^ for themselves on the measured destined to 
pas8 into law, appear to have been devised for the 
purpose of reducing to a mere nullity the fonns of 
a representative government.* However, the con- 
suis announced their manufacture to the people 
in these tenns :— '' Citizens, the Constitution is 
grounded on the true principles of a representative 
govemment, on ^he sacred rights of property, of 
equality, and of liberty. The powers which it in- 
stitutes will be vigorous and permanent ; such ihej 
should be to secure the rights of the Citizens and 
the interests of the State. Citizens! the rcTolution 
is fixed on the principles from which it originated : 
IT IS ENDED." And m effect, books being opened 
throughout France, the names of the citizenB who 
inscribed their acceptance of this new Constitution 
amounted to four mdlions, while bat a few votes to 
the contrary were registered— an irrefragable proof 
that the national mind was disposed to think no 
sacrifice too dear, so tranqulllity could be obtained. 
The circumstance, perhaps, which occasioned 
niost surprise on the Promulgation of the new Con- 
stitution, was the non-appearance of the name of 
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fiievM kitbe list of pennanent connds. It is pro- 
bable that the Abbe made up bis mind to retire, so 
«oon aa be found that Boonaparte was capable, not 
oolj of mutilating bis ideal lepublican scbeine, bot 
of fulMing« in bis own person« all tbe f unctions of a 
eiYÜ nüer of France. Howbeit, tbe ingenious meta- 
pbysician did not disdain to accept of a large estate 
and Pension, by waj of ^ public recompense^ — wben 
fae witbdrew to a Situation of comparatiire obscuiity, 
M President of the conservative Senate. 

One of Bttonaparte^s first acta was to remove tbe 
•eat of govcrmnent from the Lonxembourg to the 
oldpalace of tbe Tuilleries» ''whicb,** he signifi- 
oantl^ Said to bis coUeagues, ''is a good military 
Position.^ It was on the 19th of Februaiy, 1800^ 
that tbe chief consul took possession of the usual 
lesidence of tbe French kings. Those splendid 
balls were reopened with much ceremony, and im- 
mediately afterward Napoleon held a great review 
in tbe Place du Carousel. This was the first piiUic 
act of tbe diief consuL Shortly after he appeared 
in bis new official costume, a dress of red si&, and 
4 black stock. Some one observed to him that this 
last article was out of keeping with the rest : ^ No 
matter,** answered be, smüioff, " a sinaU remnant 
of the militaiy cbaracter will do us no barm.** 

While Napoleon was thus rapidlr oonsolidating 
tbe Clements of a new monarchy in bis own person 
•—tbe Bourbonists, at bome and abroad, bad still 
nourished the hope that bis ultknate purpose was 
the restoration of the rightful king of France. Very 
shortly after the 18th Bruraaire, one of the foi«ign 
ambassadors resident at Paris had even succeeded 
in obtalning a private audience for Messieurs Hyde 
de Neuville and Dandigne, two agents of tbe ezued 
prinees. Buonaparte leceived them at night in a 
small closet of the Tuilleries, and requested them 
to speak with frankness. « You, sir,^' they said, 
*^ bave no w in yonr bands tbe power of re-establisb 
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ing the throne, and restoring to it its legitimate 
master. Teil us what are your intentions ; and, if 
they accord with ours, we, and all the Vendeans^ 
are ready to take your commands." He replied, 
that the retum of the Böurbons could not be accom- 
plished without enormous slaughter; that his wish 
was to forget the past, and to accept the Services^ of 
all who were willing henceforth to follow the ge- 
neral will of the nation; but that he would treat 
with none who were not disposed to renounce all 
correspondence with the Böurbons and the foreign 
enemies of the country. The Conference lasted 
half an hour ; and the agents withdrew with a fized 
sense that Buonaparte would never come over to 
their side. Neyertheless, as it will appear hereafter, 
the Böurbons themselves did not as yet altogethet 
despair; and it must be admitted that various mea- 
Bures of the provisional govemment were not un- 
likely to keep up their delusive hopes. We may 
notice in particular a hange in the national oath of 
allegiance, by which one most important clause wa» 
entirely erased, namely, that expressive of hatred 
Uiroyalty; and an edict, by which the celebration 
of the day on which Louis XVI. died, was formally 
abolished. Sieyes, in opposing this last measure, 
happened to speak of Louis as "the tyrant;"— 
"Nay,nay," said Napoleon, "he was no tyrant: 
had he been one, I should this dajr have been a cap- 
tain of engineers— -and you sayinff mass.'* The 
Böurbons were very right in considering these as 
naonarchical Symptoms ; bnt shrewd observers per- 
ceived clearly in whose favour such changes were 
designed to operate. It appears that some of Na-. 
poleon's coUeagues made a last effort to cifcum- 
scribe his power, by urging on him the necessiw of 
^8 immediately placing himself at the head of the 
annies in the field; expecting, po doubt, great ad- 
vantages, could they remove him from the seat of go-' 
▼emment, at the time when the new machinery wai 
03 
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Mtüiic inlo % repüar poune of motioiu He vteinlv 
ivfiUtedallfiiehsiig^estioDS.' '^lamehief coosid/' 
•aid he, bUinffhiaiiailstathe quiekt *' I will ranain 
ui Paris.'* 

Aad it was« indeed, most necessaiy for his suecesa 
that he should remain there al Uuis criticalepoch: 
for, in the arcanferaent of every branch of tbe x»w 
govemment, he had systematically sought for hie 
•WB aecurity in balancing against eaeh other tha 
l»T«n of oppoaite sets oi (Nrinciples — ffien,wha, by 
eordiaUy ooakMcing to^ther, raight still have nn- 
ioae him; or, by carrying their animoeities to ex* 
IreBiity» oveiiuraed Ihe wh<de fabric of his maaor 
fncture« 11 was thus ÜuX he had ehosen one consid 
ftom tbe repuldiean party, and anotherfrom the roy« 
alkit ; either of whom might, in his absence, have 
been traipted to undemüne nis s wav ; whereas both, 
overawea by his presence, proved eminenüy ser- 
Tieeable in drawing over to the intevests of the chief 
ooDSttl ianumerable persona, of their own ways of 
thiaking originally, but no longer sach aealous the- 
•listo as to resist the argumenta of self-interest — 
ihose strong Springs of hope an4 fear, of both of 
which, Napäeon, whäe at the Tuilleries, heid the 
maateivJbey. It was thus, also, that in forming his 
ministry, ne nouped together men, each of whoni 
deteated or dei^ised the othen; but eaeh unques- 
tMmably fittod, in the highest degree, for the par- 
ticular Office assigned to him ; and eaeh, therefore, 
lik^y to kboor in his own department, oemmmü- 
eatiiv Iktle with his oc^eagues, aad looking con* 
linuaUy to the eine hand that had invested him wiü& 
Ua share of power. It was in vain that one party 
ofajected to the weatheseock politics of Talleyrand. 
* Be it 80," anaw^ped the chief consul ; ^ but he is 
tbe ablest aunsster for foreign aflfhira in our choice, 
and ü ahall be ny oare that he exerts his abilities.". 
Camot, in lifce manner, was objeeted to as a firm 
wapütiüßuu ^ BapoUicaA or not," ans weied Napo- 



^ish to see France dismembered. Let us avaü om? 
«elves of hi8 unrivaUed talents in the wwleiSS 

?i°t ^^ ^^'^^^ equaUycried out agSnrt l£ 

of Fouch6. " Fouch^." Said Buonaparte '^J 
Fouche alone, » able to conduct the mhüstry^f 
the Dolice: he a^one has a perfect knowSff 6f M 
Ae /actions and intrigues wtich have be^n «Kim? 
miseiy througrh France. We cannot Se^^ 
we must take such as we find;lSrt iTe^iS ?^ 
S^^w^ circumstances the feelings and conduS 
of ^ able servant than to supply his place." Thua 
Oid he systematically make use of whatever was 
wüling to be useful— counting on the ambkion of 
one man, the integrity of a second, a^d the avariee 
Of a third, with equal confidence; and justified. for 
the present time (which was aU he waa anxious 
about), by the results of each of the experiments in 
question. *^ «•» ui 

It is ünpossible to refuse the praise of consununatd 
prudence and skiU to these, and, indeed, to aU 2te 
arrangements of Buonaparte, at this great crisis of 
his history. The secret of his whole seheme k 
unfolded m his own memorable words to .Sieyes • 
" We are creating a new era— of the past we must 
forget the bad, and remember only the good." From 
the day when the consular govemment was formed 
a new epoch was to date. Suhmit to that govem' 
Bient, and no man need fear that his fonner SetB, f^ 
less opinions, should prove say obstacle to his aZ 
curity— nay, to his advancement. Henceforth tlM 
regicide might dismiss all dread of Boart)OQ m- 
Tenge ; Üie purchaser of forfeited property of be^ir 
aaenficed to the retuming nobles; providad only 
they chose to smk their Aeories and submit. To 
Ihe Toyalist, on the otber band, Buonaparte held ool 
the looapecty not indeed of Boorbon restoratioD, Imt 
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ei übe re^stablishment of a monarchical form of 

g^Teinment, and all the concomitants of a court : 
r the churchman the temples were at once opened ; 
and the rebuilding of the heirarchical fabric, in all its 
wealth, aplendour, and power, was offered in per- 
spective. Meanwhile, the great and ciying evil, 
mm whioh the revolution had really sprung, was for 
eyer abolished. The odious distinction of castes was 
at an end. Political liberty existed, perhaps, no 
longer; bat civil liberty— the equality of allFrench* 
men in the eye of the law — ^was, or seemed to be, 
established. All men henceforth must contribute 
to the State in the proportion of their means ; all 
men appeal to the same tribunals ; and. no man^ 
however meanly bom, had it tosay, that there was 
one poit of power or digoHy in France to which 
talent and labour never could elevate him. 



CHAPTER XV. 



fVCM^eSMiMl writu to tki King of En^Umd^Lori CfremnOe^a 
jfMiMr— jv^RfMleMi paoooi tke Great 8L Bonutri—Tke taMv <t/ 
SC. Bord—Tkt SUf of QOMOr-Tkt JBaUU of Maromgo—Italw ro- 
eonmtet'e&-Kofol9on returM to Pario^ The Infernal Maekuur-JU 
ßaUU of HokoidiMdo»-Tke Troatif tflAauome, 

MüCH had been already done towaids the internal 
tranquillizationi)f France ; but it was obvious ihat 
the result could not be perfect until the war, which 
had so long raged on two frontiers of the country» 
sbould have fomid a termination. The fortnne of » 
the last two years had been far diffeient from that . 
of the glorious campaigns which ended in the treaty . 
•-«r armistice, as it might more trcdy be named—- * 
of Gampo-F(Nrmio. The Austrians had recovered' 
*he north of Italyt and already menaced the Savoy 
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frontier, designing to march into Pnyve&oe, and tliei« 
Support a new insunection of the royaiists. The 
force opposed to them in that quarter was much 
inferior in numbens, and composed of the relios of 
armies beaten OTer and OTer again by Snwarrow« 
The Austrians and Prench were more nearly ba« 
lanced on the Rhine frontier; but even there, there 
was ample room for anxiety. On the whole, th^ 
grand attitude in which Buonaparte had left the 
repuUic, when he embarked for Egypt, was ex- 
changed for one of a far humbler description; and, 
in fact, as has been intimated, the seneral disheart- 
ening of the nation^by reason of those reversea, 
had been of Signal service to Napoleon's ambition. 
If astrong hand was wanted at home, the necessity (tf 
having a general who could bring back viotory to 
the tricolour -Banners in the field had been not lest 
deeply feit. And hence the decisive revolution of 
Bramaire. 

Of the allies of Austria, meanwhile, one had rir- 
tuaUyabandonedher. TheeninerorPatü,of Russia» 
taking offenee at the style in which his army under 
Suwarrow had been supported, withdrew it alto- 
eether from the field of its victories ; and that hair- 
brained autociat, happening to take up a sort of per- 
sonal admiration for Buonaparte» was not likely for 
thepresent to be brought back into the Antigallieaii 
leagne. England appeared steadfast to their cause $ 
l>ut it remained to be proved whether the failure of 
W expedition to Holland under the duke of York, 
or the Signal success of her naval arms in the Mo* 
diterranean under lord Nelson, had had the greater 
influence on the feelings of the |OTenmient of St. 
James's. In the former case, Napoleon migfat ex* 
pect to find his advances towards a negotiation, in 
nis new character ef chief constü, . received widl 
better disposition than his predecessors of the dii«e>» 
tory had extended to the last overtures of the Enff- 
Jsh caUnet tendered by lord Malmesbory« Ho 
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leiolved to have the credit of makinff Üie experi- 
ment at leait, ere Che campaiga with the Aiutriaiui 
•hould open ; and» diacarding» aa he had on a former 
occasion,* the usual etiquettes of dii^omatie inter* 
eoune, addressed a letter to king George III. in 
person, almost immediately after the new cooBulate 
was established in the Tuillehes, in these terms : 
(Dec* 35, 1799.) ^ 

and HquaUiy» 

*" Buonaparte, First Conaul ifthe Rqmblic, to Ms 
MoQUty the Kinjg ofGrtal Brüain and Ireland. 

^ Called by the wishee of the French nation to 
oecupy the firat magistracy of the republic, I have 
Üiottgnt proper« in commenoing the discharge of ita 
dttties, to cimunanicate the eveat dinctly to your 
majesty. 

** Must the war, which for eight years has ravaged 
the four quarten of the world, be etemal ? Is ääre 
no room for accommodationt How can the two 
mo8t enlightened nations of Europe, stronger and 
more Dowerfol than is necessary for their safety 
and inoependence, sacrifiee commercial advantages, 
internal protperity, and domestic faappinese, to vain 
ideas of grandeur ? Whence comes it that they do 
not feel peace to be the first of vants aa well as of 

ßoriest These aentiments cannot be new to the 
}art of your majesty, who rule over a free nation 
with no other view than to render it happy. Your 
majesty will see in this overture only my sincere 
desire to contribute effectually, for the second time, 
to a general pacifieation— by a prompt step.taken jn 
confidence» and freed from those forms, which, how- 
ever necessary to dlsguise the apprehensions of 
fßeble States, only serve to discorer in the powerful 
a mutual wish to deceive. 

• WlMolMiRDltfhimClaittfiinidtlMiRbdiiteGlii^ 
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Trance and England, abusing tfaeir atrenglh, 
may Ion? defer the peiiod of its uUer ezhaustion; 
but I wiU venture to say, that the fate of all civilized 
nations is concemed in the termination of a war, 
the flames of twhich are raging throughout the whole 
World. I have the honour to be, &c. &c. ^c. 

» " BUONAPABTB.** > 

I ' ■ ^ k 

i It 18 manifest that the chief consnl was wonder* * 
tully Ignorant of the English Constitution, if he realhr 
believed that the king (whose public acta must aU 
be done by the hands of responsMe ministers) could 
answer ms letter personally. Ilie reply was an 
official note from lord GrenviUe, then secretary of 
State ftir the department of foreign affairs, to Talley- 
rand. It statea ** that the king of England had no 
object in the war but the security of his own do* 
minions, his allies, and Europe in generali he 
would seize the first favourable opportunityto make 
peace — ^at present he could see none. The same 
general assertions of pacific intentions had pro^ 
ceeded, successively, rrom all the reyolutionary 
provemments of France ; and they had all persisted 
m conduct directly and notoriously the opposite of 
their language. Switzerland, Italy, HoDand, Ger* 
many, Egypt,— what country had been safe from 
French aggression ! The war must continue until 
the causes which gave it birth ceased to ezist. The 
restoration of tiie exiled royal family would be the 
easiest raeans of giving confidence to the other 
powers of Europe« The king of England by no 
means pretended to dictate any thing as to the intei^ 
nalpolity of France ; but he was compeUed to say, 
that he saw nothing in the circumatances under 
which the new ffovemment had been^set up, or the 
principles it professed to act upcm, which could tend 
to make foreign powers regwl it as either more 
Stahle or more trust worthy than the transitoiy formf 
ü had supplanted.** 
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Sodiwas Hie tenoar of lord Grenville*« famooB 
Bote« It gave iwe to an animated discnssion in 
boÄ faooaes immediately on tbe meetmgr of the 
British parliament; and, in both, the condnct of tbe 
minifltiy waa wpptored by very great majorities. 
When» however» the financial preparationa weie 
farought forwaid, and it tumed out mat Russia was 
no longer to be subsidized — or, in other words, had 
Idtandoned the leagne against France — ^the prospects 
of Üw war wera generally considered as much less 
fitTOurable than they had been daring this discns- 
sion* In tbe mean time, the Freneh goremment pnt 
forth* by way of commentaiy on lord Grenville's 
•täte paper, a pretended letter fh>m the nnfortmiate 
heir of tlie Hoose of Stuart to George III., deinand- 
ing fzoni kim the throne of England, which, now that 
tiie priactpie of legitimacy seemed to be reeognised 
at St. James's, there eouLd (said the pasquinade) be 
BO fadr pretezt for refusing. Some other trifles of 
the «aoie chaneter might be notieed ; but the true 
•Mwer to Mr. Pitt was the campaign of Marengo. 

BoonaiNate lejoiced cordiall3r in the result of his 
infonnal negotiation. It was his policy, even more 
eleaily tkan it had been th^ of his predecessors, to 
boy seenrity at hcmie by batile and Tictory abroad. 
The national pride had been deeply wetxided during 
his abaenee ; and somelfainff must be done in Enrope, 
worthy of the days of Lodi, and Rivoü, and Tagha- 
mento, ere be conkt hope to be seated firmly on his 
ihnme. Oa receiving the answer of the British 
minieter, he said to TaUeyrand, (rvbbing bis hands« 
at wias bis cnstooi mdien much pleased,) " it could 
not hanre been more Ikvoureble." On the same day, 
Ihe 7th of Januanr, (Just three days after the dato 
of loid GfSBirille^ note,) the first consid issued,his 
cdiet for the formation of an armr of reserve, eon«^ 
fliatiBgof all tiie Teterans who had erer senred^and 
« new lo^ of 30,000 conscripts. 

At this timot France had four annies on her fron 
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liers : tib»t of the north, mider Brnne, watcfaed the 
paitisans of the House of Orange in Holland, and 

Siarded those coasts against any new Invasion ftom 
ngland ; the defeat of the dnke of York had en- 
abled the goyeinment to reduce ita atrensth con« 
aiderably : the second was ihe army of the Danube, 
under Jourdan« which, after the defeat at Stockach, 
had been obliged to repass the Rhino: the thiid, 
under Massena, styled the army of Helyetia, had 
been compelled in the precedin? campaign to eva- 
cuate great part of Switzerland; but, gaining the 
battle of Zunch against the Rossians, now reoccu« 

Sied the whole of that repabUc : the fourth Was that 
roken remnant which still called itself the army 
of Italy. After the disastrous eonflict of Genola, it 
had raJlied in disorder on the Apennine and the 
heights of Genoa, where the spirit of the troops was 
alreadyso mach injured, that whole battalions de« 
serted an inaMe, and retired behind the Yar. llieir 
distress, in trutii, was extreme ; for they had lost all 
means of oommiinication with the yalley of Üie Po» 
and the English fleet effectually blockaded the whole 
coasts both of Provence and Liguria; so that, pent 
np among harren rocks, they suffered the hardsnips 
and privations oi a beleaguered garrison. 

The Chief consul sent Massena to assome the 
commaad of the ^armyof Italy;^ and issued, on 
that occasion, a general oider, which had a magical 
effect on tiie minds of the soldierv. Massena was 
highly estaemed aimmg them ; and, afler his arrival 
at Genoa, the deserters ilocked back rapidly to their 
standaFda« At the same time, Buonaparte ordered 
Bforeau to assume the command of the two corps 
of the Danube and Helvetia, and consolidate them 
into one great ^wmy of the Rhme.** Lastljr, the 
n^ndezvous of the ** unay of resenre** was appointed 
for Dijon : a central position, from which either Mas« 
sena or Moveau mignt, as circumstances demanded» 
be aummted and leinforeed; but which Napoleon 

Vol. I.— P 
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feally denned to werte for a cloak to bis maiii 
puipose« For he had already, in concert with Car- 
not, sketched the plan of that wbich is generalhf 
eonsidered as at once the most darin^ and the most 
masterbr of all the campaipia of the war ; and wbich ' 
m so lar aa the execntion depended on him^f 
tumed out also the moet dazzlingly snccessfoL | 
In placing Morean at the head of the army of the 
Rhine, füll 150,000 stron^, and out of all comparison 
the best disciplined as well as largest force of the 
lepublic, Buonapaite exfaibited a noUe auperiority 
to all feelings of personal Jealonsy. That generalis 
reputation ^>proached the most neatly to bis own ; 
but bis talents Jnstified this reputation, and the chief 
consul thought of nothing bat the biest means of 
accomplishing the purposes of the Joint eampaiffn. 
Moreau, in the sequel, was seyerely censnred by his 
master for the manner in wbich he execnted the 
Charge intrusted to bim. His Orders were to march 
at once upon Ulm, at the risk of placing the great 
Austrian army under Kray between him and France ; 
but he was uso conunanded to detach 15,000 of bis 
troops for the separate service of passing into Italy 
by tbe defiles of St.Gothard; and giyen to under« 
stand that it must be his business to preyent Kray ' 
at all hazards, from opening a oommunication wiöi 
Italy by way of the TyroL Under such circum- 
stances, it is not wonderful that a geneial, wbo had 
a master, should baye proceeded more cautiously 
than suited tbe gigantic aspirations of the unfettered 
Napoleon. Moreau, howeyer, it must be admitted, 
hau always the reputation of a prudent, ratber than 
a daring, Commander. Tbe details of his carapaign 
, affalnst Kray must be sougbt elsewhere. Ayariety 
of engagements took place, with yariety of fbrtune. 
Moreau, bis enemies allow, commenced bis Opera- 
tions by crossing the Rhine in the end of April ; ,and,. 
on the 15th of July, had his bead-quarters at Auas- 
bürg, and was in conditioa eitber to relnforce we\ 
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FreiichmItaly,orto maichinto tbeheart of the Aub^ 
tiian fltatesy when the success of Buonaparte^s own 
enedition rendered either movement mmecessary. 

The Chief consul had resolved upon conducting 
in person one of the most adventurous enteiprises 
recorded in the histoiy of war. The formation of 
the may of reserve at Dijon was a mere deceit. A 
nmneroua staff, indeed» assembled in that town ; and 
the preparation of the munitions of war proceeded 
there and elsewhere with the utmost energy : but 
the troops collected at Dijon were few; and, — it 
being umversally circulated and belieyed, that they 
were the force meant to re-establish the once glo- 
rious army of Italy, by marching to the head-quar- 
ters of Masaena at Genoa, — the Austrians reeeived 
the accounts of their numbers and appearance, not 
onlywith indifference, but with derision. Buona- 
paite, meanwhile, had spent three mouths in recruit- 
ing bis armies throughout the interior of France ; 
and the troopB, by means of which it was bis pur- 
pose to change the face of aüairs beyond the Alps, 
were already marching by different routes, each ae- 
tachment in total i^orance of the others* destina* 
tion« upon the territory of Switzerland. To that 
quarter Buonaparte had already sent forward Bev»^ 
uier, the most confidential of nis military fhends, 
and other officers of the highest skill, with Orders to 
reconnoitre the yarious passes in the great Alpine 
chain, and make every other preparation for the 
movement, of which they alone were, as yet, in the 
secret. 

The statesmen who ventured, even aiter Bmmaure, 
to oppose the investiture of Buonaparte with äie 
whole power of the State, had, at first, (as we have 
Seen,) attempted to confine him to the military de- 
partment; or soarrange it, that bis Orders, as to civil 
afiairs, should, at least, not be absolute. Failing in 
this, they ,then proposed that the chief consul should 
be incapable of heading an army in the field, without 
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«bdicatinff previoasly hia magistraey : and, to Üiev 
aarprisey Napoleon at once acceded to a propositioii 
wfaicb, it hao been expected, woold rouse his indig- 
nation. It now tanied ont how mach the aaring 
daose in (^nestion was worth. The chief consd 
eoidd noty indeed,be genenl-in^chief of an anny; 
bat he coald appoint uniom he tdeaeed to that post; 
and theTB was no law against bis being preaent» ia 
hia own peraon, aa a apectator of the campaign. It 
aignified little that a^Berthier riiould wiite himaelf 
Commander, wfaen a Ni^leon waa known to be in 
the camp. 

It waa now time that the great project ahould be 
realized. The aituation of the ** anny of Italy** was 
become moat critical. After a Tariety of petty en- 
fagementa, ita general saw hia left winr (onder 
Suchet) wholly cut off from hia main body; and, 
wbile Sachet waa forced to retire behind the Var, 
where hia treopa had tbe atmoat difficulty in pre- 
aenting any aerioaa oppoaition to the Aaatriana, 
Maaaena had been compelled to throw himaelf with 
tiie remainder into Genoa. In that city he waa 
apeedUy blockaded by the Anstrian seneral Ott; 
while the imperial commander-in-chief, Melaa, ad- 
▼anced, with 30,000, npon Nice— of wfaidi ^ace he 
took poaaea8i<m on the 1 Ith of May. The Aaatriana, 
havixig ahnt np Maaaena, and well knowin? the fee- 
bleneaa of Suchet'a diviaion, were in a deurinm of 
Joy. The gatea of France appeared, at lengtii, to be 
open before them; and it waa not auch an aimy of 
reaenre as had excited the merriment of their naea 
at Dijon that coald hope to withatand them in tneir 
long-meditated march on Proyence— where Piche- 
gra, aa they auppoaed, waa prepared to aaaume tlie 
eommand of a numeroaa body of royaliat üurarffent^ 
80 Boon aa he ahoald recei^e intelligence or their 
entranoe into France. Bat they were aoon to hear 
newa of another coimdexicm fiom whence they leaal 
«xpected it— from benind thenu 



The Chief consul remained in Paris until he re- 
ceived Berthier's decisive despatch from GeneTa-* 
it was in these words: '*I wish to see you here. 
There are Orders to be giyen by which three armies 
may act in coneert, and you alone can give them in 
the lines. Measures decided on in Paris are too 
late." He instantly quitted the capital ; and, on the 
7th of May, appeared at Dijon, where he reviewed, 
in great form, some 7 or 6000 raw and half-clad 
tioops, and committed them to the care of Bnme. 
The spies of Austria reaped new satisfaction from 
this consular review: meanwhile, Napoleon had 
halted but two hours at Dijon; and, tra^elling aJl 
night, arrived, the next day, at Geneva. Here he 
was met by Marescot, who had been employed in 
exploring the wild passes of the Great St. Bemaid, 
and received from him an appalling picture of the 
difficulties of marching an army by that route into 
Italy. <*Is it possible to passt" said Napoleon, 
cutting the engineer's narrative short. ^ The thing 
18 barely possible," answered Marescot. '^Yery 
well," said the chief consul, "encmant—Aei us pro- 
ceed." 

While the Austrians were thinking onlv of the 
frontier where Suchet commanded an enfeebled and 
dispirited division, — destined, as they doubted not, 
to be reinforoed by U^ army, such as it was, of 
Dijon,— -the chief consul had resolved to penetrate 
into Italy, as Hannibal had done of old, throuffh all 
the dangers and difficulties of the great Alps Siem- 
selves. The march on the Var and Genoä might 
häTe been executed with comparative ease, and 
might, in all likelihood, have led to victory; but 
mere victory would not suffice. k was urgently 
necessary that the name of Buonaparte should be 
snrrounded with some blaze of almost supematural 
renown; and his plan forpurchasing this splendour 
was to rush down from the Alps, at whatever hazard, 
uponthe rear of Melas, cut off aUhis communica- 
Pd 
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timi0irithJUBtria,8nd tben foice hia to a oonliet, 
in whkfa« Massena and Suchet b&ng on tha dbor 
aide of büm« levene ranit needa be rain. 
* For the trehle panoee of moie easfly oolkctBi| 
a «ufllcient stock of pionsions fnr tlie raaicfa, m 
Buking its aecompUshment more lapid, and of pev- 
plezing the enemy on ita termination, Napoleon de- 
teimined that hia army ahoold »na in fonr divisioiii^ 

ar aa many aepurate routes. The left wing, mder 
oncey, oonaiating of ld,000 detached aom the 
army of ^oieau, waa oidmd to dd>oadie by the 
m«y of St GothaitL The coipa of Thnieau, 6000 
strong, took the diieetionof Monat Oenia: that of 
Ghabran, of aimilar atrength, moTed by tha Litüe 
StB^naid. Of tbemainbody« oonaiating of 85^000» 
the Chief eonatd hiauelf took care ; and he reaorved 
for ibem the gigantie taak of euimoonting» with the 
artilleiy, the huge barners of the Great 6t. Beniaid» 
,Thua aiong the Alpine chain— -ffom the aouicea of 
the Rhine and the Rhone to laete and Durance-* 
aboat €0,000 men, in all, lay prepared for the adveft- 
ture. It Buiat be added, if we would form a fair coa- 
ception of the enterpriae, that Napoleon well knev 
not oae-thifd of theae men had er^ aeea a äiot lired 
ineameat« 

I The difficvdtiee encoiukteied by M^Htcey, Thnreaa» 
and Chabras, will be sufficientty underatood ftxm 
the narrative of Buonaparte'a own march. From 
the IMh to the latfa of May all hia colnmna weia 
put in moticm: Lannea, with the advaaeed gawä^ 
Clearing the way befote them ; the genenl« Bertfaier, 
and the cfaief ooaaul hiaiself anpenntending the lear 
gaard, which, as having with it the artilleiyt waa te 
objeet of hkbeat impoitance. At St. Piene all 
aemblanoe of a road disappeared. Thencefortli an 
army, horse and foot« laden with all the munitioBs 
of a can^paign, a park o( f<Mty field-pieces included» 
were to be uiged up and along airy ridgea of rock 
and etemal anow» where the goatheid, the Iranter 
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of Ihe chaittois, ead the ouilaw-smu^rgler are alon« 
aecttstomed to ventare; tuiüd precipices, where t« 
•Mp a foot is death ; beneatli glaciers from which the 
percnflsion of a musket-shot is often sufficienC to 
barl an avalaiiche ; aeroM bottomless chasmd eakod 
OTer with froat or anow-drift; «md breathiag 

** The diflkutt tir of the iced mounUla top, 
Wbere tbe birds daie not baild, nor inaect*! wUtt 
FUt o*er the heiUen granite.'*« 

The traasport of the artillery and ammiuiition was 
tiie most difficidt point; and to thi«, acemrdingly^ 
ihe Chief consul gave bis personal superintendence. 
Tbe guns were dismounted, grooved into Üie tumka 
of treea faoUowed out so as to suit ea<^ caübre, and 
tlfeii dragged on by afaeer strength of musde — ^not 
lesa Ifaan a hnndred soldien being sometimes haiv 
neaeed to a mngle cannon. The earriagea and 
iv^edls, being taken to pieees, vrete riung on pt^ea, 
and foorae on men*s Shoulders. The powder and 
afaot, packed into boxes of fir-wood, formed the 
lading of ali the mules that could be cdlieoted orelr 
a Wide raiise of &e Alpine country. These prepa** 
Irationa had foeen inade duringthe week that dapsed 
betveen Boonaparte*s arrival at Geneva and the 
connnencenieiit of Lannes's march. He himself 
travelled sometimes on a mule, but mostiy on foot, 
dieering on the soldiers who had the bürden ef the 
great guns. The fatigue undersone is not to be 
deacribed. The men in front durst not halt to 
breatfae, because the least stoppage Üiere might bare 
thiown the column behind into confusion, on the 
brmk of deadly precipices ; and those in the rear had 
to flounder, kiseedeep, thtough snow and ice trampled 
into Sludge by the ^et and hoofs of the preceding 
divisions. Happily, the march of Napoleon was noj 
luurauised, like mat of Hannibed, by me assaults of 

•Byion'iMuilM. 
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iiving enemies. The in<nmtaineen, <m the o(m-^ 
trary, flocked in to reap the liberal rewards which he 
offered to all who were willing to lighten the dru^^eiy 
of his troops. 

On the I6th of May, Napoleon slept at the con- 
vent of St. Maurice; and, in the coime of the foiir 
following days, the whole army passed the Great 
St. Bemard. It was on the SOth that Buonapaite 
himself halted an hour at the convent of the Hospi- 
tallers, which Stands on the sommit of this mighty 
mountain. The good fathers of the monastery haid 
fumished every soldier as he passed with a Inncheon 
of bread and cheese and a glass of wine ; and, for 
this seasonable kindness, they received the wann 
acknowledgments of the chief.* It was here that 
he took his leave of a peasant youth, who had walked 
by him, as his guide, all the way from the conrent 
of St. Maurice. Napoleon conrersed freely with 
the young man, and was much interested with his 
eimplicity. At parting, Buonaparte asked the guide 
some particulars about his personal Situation; and, 
having heard his reply, gave him moneyand abület 
to the head of the monastery of St. Maurice. The 
peasant delivered it accordingly, and was surprised 
to find that, in consequence of a scrap of writing 
which he could not read, his woridly comforts were 
to be permanently increased. The object of this 

generosity remembered, nevertheless, but little of 
is conversation with the consul. He described 
Napoleon as being ** a very dark man,** (this was 
the effect of the Syrian sun,) and having an eye 
ihat, notwithstanding his afl^bility, he oould not 
encounter without a sense of fear. The only say- 
ing of the hero which he treasured in his memory 

* The wortby Hospitallen of St. Bemard have itatkmed themadvei 
on that wrild eminence, for the purpose of aileviating tbe mläery of tn- 
vellers loM or bewildered amid the neighbouring defiles. They entertaia 
a pack of d(W8, of extraordinarysagacity. who roam over the hills night 
and day, and frequenüy drag to ligbt aod safety niigrima who have biea 
httriedlntheanow. 
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ITiH» »poke Napoleon, wiinging the rain trom hia 
covenngas he appioached tgelospice of Stl^ 

^, ae effectsof Baonaparte'« appeaninco Md Ä 
whea any obstacle checked t^Tadrance of^ 
«ddieiy aloa^ that fearful wüdemess whfch iS 
calted, emphattcaUy, «The VaUey of DeSon." 

nad for the cfauge ; and this never faüecT Of such 
gglaiit temper were the spirits which Napoleon had 
^J^»^4«idwHh»ach admimbte sm did^ 

* J^K ***.i*?' *?® ▼»»g«»4 under Lanaes, raached 
tiie beautifttl vale of A08ta, and the other divisioS 
deaceiided rapidly on their footatepifc Thisnartof 
Äeprogrejs was not less difficult Aan the Mcenl 
before- The honea, muies, and guns were to™ 
ted do^ one iihppery steep aftar «nother^nd we 
»ay judge with what wxkhm care, aince Napoleon 
himaelf waa once contented to alkie neariyalwiw 
dred yards together, seaUd. ^ 

On the 17th, Lannea »rived atOhatillon, whei« 
Uß attacked and defeated a corpa of 5000 Austriana 
— who recenred the onset of a French division in tfaal 
guaiter with about as much surprise as if an eaemy 
bad dropped on them from the clouds. Eyery diffil 
cjdty now seemed to be surmounted, and coro« 
i^r Goms caine down into the plentifnl and verdimt 
Valley, fuU of joy. But suddenly, the maroh oftito 
vanguard ww arrested by an obstacle onforeseen. 
gr, at least, grievoasly under-estimatcd. Midwar 
between Aoste and Ivrea, the Dora flows thiouffh a 
o^lo, not more than fifty yards in widtfa: the 
beightooneiiherhaadrisaprecipttoasi and in th« 
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midst an abrcipt conical rock, crowned iRdth the for* 
tress of St. Bard, entirely commands the river and 
a smadl walled town, tmt)ugh the.heart of wfaich 
lies the only paasage. Lannes having vamlyat- 
tempted to force the place by a eoup de tnairh a panic 
arose, and, this spreading to the rear, Orders were ^ 

SLVen for stopping the descent of the artUlery. 
uonaparte haa come as far as the town of Aosta 
when this intelligence reached him. He immediately - 
hastened to St. Bard, where he found the troopa in , 
much confusion. f 

On occasions like this he rarely failed to vindicate 
the Prestige of his reputation. Napoleon, afler 
hastuy surveying the localities, climbed the height 
of the Albaredo, which rises on the one side above 
the fort, and satisfied himself ihat, though the path 
had hitherto been trodden only by solitary hunts- 
men, the arm5r who had crossed the St. Bemard 
might, by similar efforts, find or make their way 
here also., A Single cannon being, with the last 
difficulty, faoisted to the summit, he planted it so as 
to play füll on the-ohief bastion of St. Bard* T%d 
moment this was arranged, the troops began their 
painful march; and they aceomplisned it withoot 
considerable loss ; for Napoleon^s gun was so ex* 
cellently placed, that the main batterj" of the sabja- 
cent Castle was, ere long, silenced. The men crept 
alon^ the brow of the Albaredo in sinjgle file, each 
pausing (says an eye-witness) to gaze for a moment 
on Napoleon, who, orercome with his exertions, 
had lain down and fallen fast asleep upon the sum- 
mit of the rock. Thus passed the main body, 
slowly, bat surely. Meantime, colonel DufQur had 
been ordered to scale the wall of the town at night- 
fall; and his regiment (the 58th) performed this 
Service so impetuously, that the Austrian troops 
took refuge in the eastle, and the French made good . 
their lodgment in the houses below. For some ■ 
hours the ganison poured down grape-shot at half« 



miuiket distance upon the French» bnt at last, out 
of compassion for the inhabitants, the fire slack- 
ened; and ere day broke, Buonaparte had eifected 
hia main piirpose. The streets of the town having 
been strewn with litter to deafen sound, the guns» 
ccnrered with straw and branches of trees, were 
dragged through it under the very guns of St. Bard^ 
ancl without exciting the least suspicion in its gar- 
rison. Next moming the Austrian commandant 
sent on a messender to Melas, with tidings that a 
large diviaion of the French had indeed passed by 
the goat-tracks of Albaredo, but that most certainly 
not one great ffun was with them. Buonaparte, 
meantime, was hurrying forwards with horse, foot, 
and artillery too, upon Ivrea. 

The march of th§ consul reeeived no new check 
until he reached the town of Ivrea« where, after two 
days' hard fighting, Lannes at length forced an en« 
trance, and the garrison, with severe loss, withdrew« 
Buonaparte then took the road to Turin, aud the 
▼anguard had another severe piece of service at the 
biidge of Chiusilla, where 10,000 Austrians had been 
very strongly posted. Lannes broke them, and pur- 
suing as far as Orca, cut them off from their raaga- 
tiaes at Ohevasno, and seized a vast quantityof 
Stores which had been embarked on the Po. The 
advance was now within one march of Turin, while 
Murat occupied Yercelli, and the other divisious 
(those of Moncey, Chabran, and Thureau) having 
accomidished their several Alpine joumeys, were 
ponring down upon the low country, and gradually 
Converting towards the appointed rendezvous on 
the Ticmo. Buonaparte had thus overcome the great 
difilculties of his preparation, and was ready with 
bis whole army to open the campaign in good 
eamest against Melas. 

The blockade of Genoa had been kept up all this 
time; while Suchet resolutely maintained the last 



Bne öf defenoe <m the old ihnitier of Fruice. Oln 
^ fiSd of May, Melas made a detpente efibit lo 
Ibrce tfae passage of the Var, but fafled ; aad imm^ 
diately afterward received his first intelUgence <tf 
tiie movementfl of Bumiaparte, and the defeat of his 
own detachraent at the bridge of ChiuMlla. He 
perceived that it vas high time to leave Suchet to 
mferior handa, and, gmng that ehaige to general 
Elanitz, set off to oppose in person **the anay of 
feserve." Sachet, on his psort, was Bot slow to pro* 
fit by the departure of the Anstrian commander-iih 
ehief : he being informed of Buonaparte*» descent» 
forthwith resnmed the offiensive, vecroesed the Yar, 
md eanied VkitimigUa at the pinnt of the bayooet* 
Porsuing his advantage, Socliel ve-obtaaned the 
mastery, first of th& deme of Brgns, and tiien of that 
of Tende, and at length re-occnpied his otd poeiti<m 
at Melagno, whence his advaoced guaid poned on 
as far as Savona. 

The gairismi of Genoa, meimtinie, had beea hold« 
ing oot gaUantly. Massena for some time kept poe* 
Session of the semicircular chain öf heighta on the 
land aide, and was thus enabled to obtain pnmsions» 
despite the 40,000 Austrians under general Ott wIm> 
lay watchinff him, and the Engliah fleet nnder lovd 
Keith whicfi completely blöekaded Ae shore. A 
great effort made to dislodfi[e him fhmi the heighte 
on the 3d of April had failecL But, by demes, the 
auperiority of numbers proved too much formm» and 
bemg shiit at last within the waSs^— wkteie^ i» 
increase all his difficiilties, a great part of ihe popfok^ 
h^on was violently hostile to the FrcÄch eansey-« 
his rafieringB from want oi provisions, and the ne>- 
cessity of constant watchfmness and daSy slor* 
mishes, began to be aerere. In his sorties, Massena 
had for the most part th^ advantage ; and ne?er in- 
the whole war was the heroism of the French sbl- 
dieiy more brilliantly disi^ayed thaa dwiog tiy» 
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Miiege.* T2ie aews of tlie expedkion of Napoleon at 
iengtti penetrated to the beleaguered gamson, wai 
the e3q>ectation of relief gave them^jcom day to day 
xiew courage to hold out. But d^y passed äfter day 
vithout any deliverer making bis appearance, and 
.tlie scarcity of food rendered it almost impossible to 
jaeep the inhabitants from nsing en masse to throv 
i>pea the gates« The English, meanwhUe, aochored 
closer to the citv, and, having cut out the vessehi 
which guarded the entrance of the harbour» were 
bombarding the French quarters at their pleasure. 
£very tnii^g eatable, not expepting the shoes and 
J^napsacks of the soldiers, had been devoured, ere 
Massena at length listened to the proposal of a coa« 
ierence with geoeral Ott and lord Keith. If the 
French generaPs necessities were urgent, the fing*- 
lish admiral's desire to get possession of Genoa, ere 
JBuonaparte could make further progress, was not 
iess vehement. Lord Keith frankly told Massena» 
that bis gallantry had been such that no terms could 
he too good for him. • The word capüulatiim was 
4)mitted : the French marched out of the town with 
arms and baggage^ and were allowed to proceed to 
;Suchet*8 head-quarters ; and» on the 6th of June, Ott 
^ccnpied Genoa. 

* T^ foHowinf anecdote la glven byDumut :^" On ose of then 
.occasions, wben a desperate attack waa led od by Soult, thereoccarnd 
■ eircumstance as hononrable aa it was characteristlc of tbe spirtt 
'Whicli aoUiwMl the Frenofa. Tbe soldien of tvo fcgünenta, or 4leinl- 
Ulflade^ of the army of Italy namely, tbe 85th ligbt, and tbe S4Ui of tbe 
Üne, baa swom eternal änmity agalntt one anotner ; becaoae tbat, prö- 
▼ioaa to the openlng of the caoipaSgn, wh9n deaertion, and all the evito 

tlnauboKdination prevaUed in tbat anny, dlaoiganiaed by auffering, the 
rmeri In which diacipUne had been maintained, waa employed to die« 
«nn the latter. The utmoat eare had been taken to keep niem aepa- 
, Täte ; bat it ao bappeoed, that theae two eorpa found themaelvea ono 
day made rivala aa it were in valour, the one before tbe eyea of the^ 
otfaer. The aame dangera, the aame thirat of glory, the aame eagemeaa 
to naiataia themaelveB, at once renewed in all hearta generoaa aenti-* 
nenla; the aoMlen became Inatanthr intermlngled ; they embraced lk| 
tbi midatof the ihre, and onehalfof the one corpapaaainginto the rank« 
ef the oiher, fhey leiiewed the eombat, aller tbe exchange, with doabie 
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Geneni Ott, notwithstandin; thiB snceess, bad 
been veiy ill-employed in lingering before Geno«, 
while Napoleon was so rapidly advancinff; and 
Melas, utterly perplexed between Sachet on Qie one 
aide and the conaul on the other, bad in fact lain 
atill, and done nothing. Bnonaparte, between the 
Ist and 4th of June, croaeied the Ticino with bis 
whole aranr. Marat carried Tuibigo on the 5tb, the 
very day tnat Genoa feU ; and on Uie 3d, the ehiet 
conaul himaelf once more entered Mibin, where he 
was reeeived with enthusiasro, and restored in form 
ihe Cisalpine republic. Lannes, after yarious con- 
flicts, occupied Pavia. Chapon and Thnreau threat» 
ened Turin by two different routes ; and Melas, at 
last roused to a sense of bis imminent danger, 
abandoned the open country of Piedmont, took op 
bis head-quarters at Alessandria, and began to draw 
together bis widely separated columns, and concen- 
träte them for the inevitable battle which must de- 
cide the fate of Italy. 

Buonaparte, meanwbile, was Ignorant of tbe fall 
of Genoa. He supposed, therefore, that tbe anny 
of Ott was still at a wide distance from that of the 
Austrian commander-in-chief, and meditated to pass 
the Po suddenlv, and either attack Ott and reUeve 
Genoa, ere Melas knew he was in that neigbbour- 
hood, or, if he sbould find tbis more practicabtet 
force Melas himself to accept battle unsupported by 
Ott Lannes and the van, accordingly, pusfaed on 
as far as Montebello, where, to their surprise, they 
found the Austrians in strength. Early in the mom 
ing of tbe 9th of June, Lannes was attacked by a 
force which he had much difficulty in resisting. 
The Austrians were greatly superior in cavalry, and 
the ground was favourable for that arm. But at 
length Victor's division came up, after a severe 
struggle, and tumed the tide. The battle was a 
most obstinate one. The fields being covered with 
very tall crops of rye, the hostile battalions were 
often almost within bayonet's length ere they were 
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wwexe of each other*« presonce; and the sanie cir- 

cumstances prevented the generals, on either aide, 
from displaying much science in their manoeuvrea. 
It waa a conflict of man against man, and deter- 
mined at a v ast coat of blood. The field was strewn 
with dead, and the retiring Austrians left 5^000 pri- 
soners in Ihe hands of Lärmes — ^who, in memory of 
this day of slaughter, was created afterward duke 
of Montebello. It was from the prisoners taken 
here that the first consul leamed the fate of Genoa. 
He immediately concluded that Melas had concen- 
trat^d his army ; and, having sent messengers to 
Suchet, urging him to cross the mountains by the 
Col di Cadibona, and march on the Scrivia (which 
would place him in the rear of the enemy), halted 
his whole line upon the strong position of Stradella. 

It was on the evening after Montebello, that ge- 
neial Dessaix, whom Napoleon considered as second 
only to himself in mDitary genius, arrived at head- 
quarters. Buooaparte had, as we have seen, on 
leaving Egypt, ordered Kleber to send Dessaix (a 
France in the course of November. He had accord- 
ingly landed at Frejus shortly after the establish- 
ment of the new govemment, where he found letters 
from ihe chief consul, urging him to Join him with* 
out delay. In these letters Üiere were some melan* 
choly phrases, and Dessaix, who really loved Napo- 
leon, was heard to say, ^'He has gamed all, and yet 
he is not saüsfied." A hundred obstacles rose up 
to keep Dessaix from joining his friend so speedily 
as both wisfaed. He waa yet in France when the 
news of St. Bcmard came thither, and exciaimingy 
"He will leave us nothing to do," travelled night, 
and day until he was able to throw himself into his 
arms. Napoleon immediately gave him the com- 
mand of a division; and they si>ent the night toge- 
ther in conversing about the affairs of Egj^t. 

The first consul was anxious to tempt Melas tar 
attack him at Stradella, where the ground was un« 
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f&yonrable to cavalry movements ; bnt, after lying 
ttaere nnmolested for three days, he began to fear 
that the Austrian had resohred, either on movin^ to 
the lelt flank, crossing ihe Ticmo, öceupyiias 
Milan, and so re-opening bis communication witS 
Yienna ; — or, on falling l^ick to Genoa, overwbelm* 
ins Suchet, and takin? up a position where the Bri- 
tish fleet could supplyhim with provisions — or cven, 
m case of necessity, embark bis army, carry it 
found to the other side of Italy, and by that means 
place him once more between bis enemy and the 
German states. Boonaparte, bein^ perplexed with 
these apprehensions, at last dcscended into the great 
piain Ol Marengo, on which he had, not without rea- 
son, feared to abide the onset of Melas and the 
Austrian horse. He was at Volghera on the llth, 
and next day at St. Juliano, in the very centre of the 
piain ; but still no enemy appeared. On the 13th, 
he advanced to the village of Marengo itself, and 
flnding nothing even there bnt a scanty out-post, 
which retreated before him, concluded certainly that 
Melas had given him the slip, and marched either to 
the left on the Ticino, or to the rieht on Genoa. In 
great anxiety, he detached one division nnder De»- 
■aix to waten the road to Genoa, and another under 
Murat towards the Scrivia. Dessaix was already 
half a day*8 joumey from the head-<iaarter8, when 
Napoleon receired intelligence which made him 
hastily recall all bis detachments. The Austrian 
general, after long hesitation, had at length resolved 
to let a fair field decide once more the fate of Italy. 
On the evening of the 13th, bis whole army mus- 
tered in front of Alessandria, having only the river 
Bormida between them and the plam of Marengp ; 
and early in the following morning, they passed the 
stream at three several points, and advanced towards 
the Frehch position in as many columns. 

The Austrians were füll 40,000 strong ; while, in 
the absence of Dessaix and the resenre, Napoleon 
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cmMf at mosty oppose to them 20,000, of whom 
only 3,500 were cavalrjr. He had, however, no 
hesitation about accepting the battle. His ad- 
vance, under Gardannc, occupied the small ham- 
let of Padre Bona, a little in front of Mareni^o. At 
that village, which overlooks a narrow ravme, the 
Channel of a rivulet, Napoleon stationed Victor with 
the main bod j of his first line — the extreme right of 
it resting on Castel Ceriolo, another hamlet almost 
parallel with Marengo ; Kellerman, with a brigade 
of cavalry, was posted immediately behind Victor 
for the protection of his flanks. A thousand yarda 
in the rear of Victor was the second line, under 
Lannes, protected in like fashion by the cavalry of 
Ohanjpeaoz. At about an equal distance, again, 
behina Lannes, was the third line, consisting of the 
division of St. C3rr, and the consular guard, under 
Napoleon in person. The Austrian heavy infantry, 
on reaching the open field, formed into two lines, 
the first» under general Haddick, considerably in 
advance before the other, which Melas himself com« 
manded, with general Zach for his second. Thesis 
moved steadily towards Marengo ; while the light 
infantry and cavalry, under general Elsnitz, made a 
detour round Castel Ceriolo with the purpose of 
outflanking the French right. 

Such was the posture of the two armies when this 
great battle began. Gardanne was unable to with- 
«tand the shock, and, abuidoning Padre Bona, feil 
back to strengthen Victor. A iurious cannonade 
along the whole front of that position ensued : the 
tirailleura of either army posted themselves alo;ng 
the marguis of the ravine, and fired incessantly at 
each other, their pieces almost touehing. Cannon 
and musketry spread devastation every where— for 
the armies were but a few toises apart. For more 
than two houre Victor withstood singly the vigorou« 
assaults of a far superior force ; Marengo had been 
taken and retdien seTeral times, ere Lannes receiv^d 
Q3 
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Orders to reinforce him. The second Bne atlenifCII 
ftdvanced,but they found the first in retreat, and thd 
two Corps took np a second Une of defence consider- 
ably to the rear of Marenso. Here they were, 
again, charged fariously — and again, aAer oostinate 
resistance, gave way. General Elsnitz, meantime, 
havin? 'effected his purpose, and fairiy marched 
rouna Castel Ceriolo, appeared on the right flank 
With his splendid caralry, and began to ponr his 
squadrons npon the retreating columns of Lannes. 
Tliat ffallant chief formed his troops en edkefofi, and 
retired in admirable order — ^but the retreat was now 
general; and, had Melas pursued the adrantage wilh 
all his reserve, the battle was won. Bot that aged 
reneral (he was eighty-four years old) doubted not 
Itiat he had won it already ; and at this criiieal mo- 
ment, being quite wom out with fatfgue, withdrew 
to the rear, leaving Zach to continne what he eon- 
sidered as now a mere pnrsnit. 

At the moment when the Attstrian horse were 
abont to rush on Lannes^s retreating corps, the re- 
serve linder Dessaix arrived on the outskirts of the 
field. Dessaix himself, riding up to the first consid, 
Said, << I think this is a battle lost.** <* I think it is a 
battle won,'* answered Kapoleon. "Do ton pash 
on, and I will speedily rally the line behind yoo.»*— 
And in effect the timely retnm of this reserve tnmed 
the fortune of the day. 

Napoleon in person drew up the whole of bis 
army on a third line of battle, and rode along the 
front, saying, " Soldiers, we have retired far enough. 
Let US now advance. You know it is my custom 
to sleep on the fleld of battle.** Tlie enthusiasm of 
the troops appeared to be revived, and Dessaix pre- 
pared to act on the offensive ; he led a fresh oolunm 
of 5,000 grenadiers to meet and check Üie advanoe 
of Zach. The brave Dessaix feil dead at the ilrst 
Are, shot through the head. *'A]as! it is not peir- 
mitted to me to weep^** said Napcriaon; and the IUI 



irif that beloTtMl Chief redonblea <he toy of hi« fbl» 
lowe». The fivst line of the Austrian infantrf ^ 
ehargfed, however, with equal resolution. At that 
moment, Kellennan's horse came on them ki flank; 
and behigf, by that unexpected assault» broken, they 
were, after a vain struggle, compelled to surrender s 
-*-general Zach himself was here made priscmen 
The Austrian columns behind, being dushed with 
irictory, were advancing too carelessly, and proved 
iinable to resist the general assault of Uie whde 
French line, which now pressed onwards under the 
inunediate conimand of Napoleon. Post after posl 
was carried. The noble eavalry of Elsmiz, per- 
ceivingr the infantry broken and retiring, lost heait $ 
andy instead of fbrming to protect their retreat» 
tumed their horses' heads» and galloped over the 
piain, tramfdingr down every thing m thehr way. 
"When the routed anny reached at length the Bfk^ 
tnida, the confosion was indescribaUe. Hundreds 
were^dxowncd— the river roUed red amid the corpses 
of horse and men. Whole corps, being unable te 
elfect the passage, surrendered: and at ten at night 
the Austrian Commander with difficulty rallied the 
temnant of ihat magnificent array, on the verr 
igtoxmd which they had left the same monüng in a& 
the confidence of victory. 

It is not to be denied that Napcdemi was saved on 
ihis occasion by the arriral of the resenre under 
Dessaix, and the timely charge of Kellerman. On 
the other hand, it is impossible not to condemn the 
fttshness with whi<^ the Austrian generals advanoed 
irifter their first successes. 

Tlie discomfiture of the imperialists was so greai^ 
that nither than stand the consequenoes of another 
battle, whlle Sncliet was coming on their rear, they 
iiext day entered into a negotiation. Melas offered 
to abandofn Genoa «ad all the strong places in Pied- 
niont, Lombiurdy^ and the Legations^-provided Buo- 
«^mrtBwmklallowfaa&temanshthereiiiainsitfhla « 
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«nnyiUiiiiolestedlotheiearofMaiitiia* Napcriecm 
accepted this offer. By one batüe he had resained 
near^^. that üie French had lost in ihe muiappy 
Italian campaign of 1799 : at all events, he had done 
enouffh to ciown his own name with unrivalled 
apleodour« and to show that the French troops wen 
once more what they had used to he — ^when he was 
in the field to command thein. He had another 
motive for closinf with the propositions of i^eneral 
Melaa. . It was of urgent importanec to regain Ge- 
noa, exe an Eoglish army» which he knew was on its 
voyage to that port, couid reach its destination« 

On the 17th of June, Napoleon retomed in triumph 
to Milan» where he formaUy re-estahlished the Cisal- 
pine repuhäc, and was present at a festival of high 
State and magnificence. He tben gave the com* 
mand of the army of Italy to Massena; and ap- 
pointed Jourdan French minister in Pie^ont — in 
other words, govemor of that dominion ; and set out 
on his Journey to Paris. He halted at Lyons to lay 
the üni stone of the ne w Place du B^Ucoury erebtd 
on the ruins of a great Square destroyed by the 
Jacobins during the revolutionäry maidness; and 
reached the Tuilleries on the 3d of July. He had 
set out for Switzerland on the 6th of May. Two 
months had not elapsed, and in that brief Space 
what wonders had beeo accomplished ! Tlie enthu- 
siasm of the Parisians exceeded all that has heen 
recorded of any triumphal entry. Night after night 
every house was illuminated; and day fdlowing Sxy 
the people stood in crowds around the palace, cooh 
tented if they could but catch one glimpse of tho 
j^resenrer of France. 

V The efifusion of joy was the greater— because the 
tale of victory eame on a people prepared for other 
tidings. About noontide on the 14th of June, when 
the French had been driren out of Marengo, and 
*were apparently in fuU and disastrous retreat, a 
«omnercial tniveller lelt the field» and airivingt 



«Her a rapid Jonmey, ü» Parf0, uinouneed 0iat 
Bnonaparte had been ntterly defeated by Melas* It 
k Said that tbe ül-wisheTi of the firat coiunil imme^ 
^iately sei on foot an intrigue for femoviBgrhini from 
tbe foremment, and investing Carnot with ihe Chief 
anthority. It is not donbtfnl that maiiy Schemas ot 
hostility had been agitated during Napoleon's ab- 
sence ; or that, amid all the elamour and sj^ndour 
of his triamphant reception in Paris, he'wore a 
glooniy brow; nor «has any one disputed that, Crom 
this time, he regarded the person of Caniot witb 
Jealoosy and aversion. 

Hie tidings of the- mat battle, mesnwhile« . 
kjndled the emulation of the Rhenish army; and 
Hiey bnmed with the eamest desire to do something' 
worthy of being recorded in the same page witn 
Marengo, Bntthe chief consul, when he granted 
fbe armistice to Melas, had extended it to die anniei» 
OB the German fiontier likewise ; and Moiean, eon«« 
seqnently, conld not at once avaü himself of the 
eagerness of his troops. The nogotiations whidi 
ensued; howerer, were nnsucoessfuL The empe» 
lor, subsidized as he had been, must bare foond it 
▼eiy difficult to resist the lemonstrances of Engtand 
against the ratifioation of any peace in which she 
ahoidd not be indoded; and it is natural to sup- 
pose, that the proud spirit of the Austrian cabinet 
rerolted from setüng the seal to an act of hamflia- 
tion, not yet, as the English govemnient insistedf 
absohitely neeessaiy. News, meantime, were re- 
o^ved, of the surrender of Malta to an Engiii^ ex" 
pedition ander lord Keith and sir Ral^ Aber- 
crombie;* and this timely piece of good fortune 
bieathed fresh spirit into the Anttgallican leagae. 
In fine, insincerity «ad suspicion protraeted, fiom 
day to day, a negotiation not destined to be con- 
cittded until more blood had been shed« 

DS|K< Of MW» 
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Dminff «hbi armisticet wfaich lasled fnm the IMh 
of June to the 17th of November, the exiled prinoes 
of the houee of Bonrhon made eonie more inef- 
fectual endeavoura to induce the chief consnl to be 
the roonk of France. The AiM de Montesqaiony 
leeret agent for the connt de Lille (afterward Lonis 
XVIII.)» prevaüed on the third consul, Lc Brun, to 
lay before Buonaparte a letter addreseed to him by 
that phnoe— ia theae terms: **Yoa are veiy tardy 
about reatoring my throne to me: it is to be feared 
that you may let ttie favouralde moment slip. You 
cannot establish the happinesa of France withoat 
me; and I, on the other band, can do sothing for 
France without yoo. Make haste, then, and pcmit 
out, youisel^ the post« and dignities which will 
satiafy you and your friends.*' The first consul 
anawered thua: ^ l have received your royal high* 
neaa's letter. I have always taken a lively intereat 
m your misfortunes and those of your family. You 
muat not think of appe^ring in France-^yoii could 
not do 80 without marching over five hundred ihou- 
aand corpaea. For the reat, I shall always be zeal« 
OUB to do whatever lies within my power tovrards 
aoftening your ro^ral highneas's destinies, and 
making you forget, if poaaible, your raiafortuues." 
The comte D*Artoia (now Ghailes X. of France) 
took a more delicate metiiod of negotiatinr. He 
aent a very beautiful and charming lady, ue du- 
chesse de Guiche, to Paris : she, without difficultyf 
gamed access to Josephine, and ahone, for a tune, 
the moat brilliant omament of the conaular court. 
But the moment Napoleon discovered the fairlady*a 
errand, she was ordered to quit the capital withüi a 
few houra. Theae intrigues, however, ooidd not fiul 
to tranapire; and there is no doubt that, at ihia 
epoch, the hopes of the royalists were in a high 
State of excitement« 

^eantime, among the meaner Orders of both the 
i great parties, who regarded.with aversion the sove« 
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TcAgQ authority of the chief consid, there wanted 
not hearts wicked enough, nor hands sufficiently 
desperate, for attempts far different from these. 
Yhe lawfcdnesfl, nav, the merit and the glory of 
tyrannicider were ideaa familiär to the jacobins of 
every dcgree; and, duilng the years of miserable 
ccravtdsion which followed the imprisonment and 
murder of Louis XYI., the royalist bands had often 
been joined, and sometimes goided, by persons in 
whom a naturally fanatical spirtt, goaded by the 
sense of intolerable wrongs, dared to think of re- 
▼enge — ^no matter how accoroplished— as the last 
and neblest of duties: hör is it wonderful that, 
amid a lonff-protracted civil war, when scenes of 
battle and sfaughter were relieved only by the hard- 
ships of skulkm? in woods and the fears of famine, 
the character of others, orinnally both pute and 
gentie, had come to be degraded into a eallous indif« 
ference or dark suUenness of temper,-— fit prepara- 
tives for deeds, the thoueht of which, in eailier 
and better days, would have been horror and 
loathing. 

It was among the jacobins, who had formerly 
worshipped Buonaparte as the **child and Cham- 
pion*' of their creeo, that tiie first schemes of assas« 
sination were agitated. An Italian seulptor, by 
name Ceracchi, who had modelled the bust of Napo- 
leon wfaile he held his conrt at Montebello, arrived 
in Paris, and, under pretence of retouching his work, 
solioited admission to the presence of the new desar, 
whose Brutus he had resolved to be. The occupa* 
tions of the consul did not permit of this ; and the 
Italian, having opened his purpose to Topineau, 
Lebrun, a painter, the adjutant-general Arena, Damer- 
▼ille, and others of kindred sentiments, arraoged a 
plan by which Buonaparte was to hare been sur- 
nranded and stabbed in the Iqbby of the opera- 
house. But one of the aceomplices betrayed the 
conspiracy; and Ceracchi and his associates were 



«rvested in the thettre, at the laanieiit when tbef 
were ezpectiiig their vLctioi« 

This occumd tovard« tfae middle of Augugt; 
and tt has been said that the Jaoobin conspiratoia, 
be'mg thrown into the aame prison with aom» 
desperadoea of the Ghouan factum, gave to these 
laat the outline of another acheme of assassinatioii, 
which had more nearly {»oved successful. Tbia 
waa the plot of 4h» ir^knial mathine* A cart waa 
prepared to contain a harrelof gunpowder, atrongljr 
laatened in the midat of a quantity of gFape-a£)t» 
whioh, foeing aet on fiie by a slow match» waa to 
explode at Üie moment when Buonaparte waa 
paaaing through aome narrow atreet, and acatter 
deatruction in every direetion around it. The 
night aelected waa thatof the lOth of October, when 
the Chief oonaul waa expected to viait the opera, 
and the machine waa planted in the Rue St. Nicaiae, 
Ihrouffh which he must paaa in bis wav thither from 
the Tuilleriea. Napoleon told hia urienda at St. 
H^ena« that having labouied hard all day, he feU 
himaelf overpowered with aleep after dinner, and 
ihat Joaephine, who waa anxioua to be at the opera, 
had much dJAcnlty in at laat rouaing and perauadiag 
him to go. *^ I feil faat aaleep again,^ he aaid» 
** after I waa in my oaniage; and^at the momenl 
when the exploalon took place, I waa dieaming 
of the danger I had undergone aome ^eara befiMre 
in croaaing the Ta^iamento at midmght, by the 
ligfat of torchea, during a flood." He awoke, and 
exclaimed to Lannea and Beaaierea, who were with 
him in tiie coach, ^We ave bloiKU up." Theat- 
tendanta would have atc^^d the carriaee, but, witii 
great preaence of mind, he bade them drive aa faat 
aa they eould to the theatre, which he alone of all 
iht party entered with an onniffled countenance. 
He had eßotaped moat nanowly. The coachman» 
happening to be intoxkatedt (topire num r^^idly 
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than was bis custoin.* The engine exploded half a 
minute after the canriage had passed it— KUmg 
twenty pereons, woundin j fifty^hree (amcMig whom 
was St. Regent, the assassin who fired the train), 
and shattenng the Windows o£ several houses on 
both sides öf the street. v *i, -. - 

The audience in the opera-house, when the news 
was divtilged, testified their lieelings with enthu- 
Biasm. The atrocity of the conspiracy roused uni- 
versal horror and indignatioB, and invested the ner- 
son of the Chief consnl with a new species of m- 
terest. The-assassins were tried fairly, and exe- 
cnted, glorying in their crime: and, m the mp- 
mentary exaltaüon of all men's mmds, an edict 
of the Senate, condemning to perpetual 6xile 130 
of the most notorions leadeis of the terron«^, was 
received with applause. Napoleon }"«?8«1^' 5^: 
ever, despised utterly the relics of that odious party ; 
and the arbitrary decree in question was tiever put 
into execution. ^ , . 

The Chief coosul, nevertheles«, was not slow to 
avail himself of the State of th« pubhc mind, in a 
mannermoreconsistentwith ^^s Pr^dence and fer- 
aiehtedness. It was at this raomeut^ Üiat the erec- 
tiSnof anew titbunal. called Äe &€ctaJ CWmwwoj^ 
consisting of eightjudges, ^**l«>«\^"7;v^f JA 
reTision or appeal, was proposed to the legislative 
Er Wheü^hooour tW pioposalwas carried 
b^fer^na^c^^orities; ^ft^'f^^'tMe 
was e^abüshed, the chief consul had, m effect, the 
m^ns of disposing of .11 who ^ere ^««^^^ 
poütical offences, according to his o^^ JPf«««^. 
Sjiother law, which soon suoceeded, wid which 
authorized the chief magistfate tobamsh disaifected 
nersoM. as "enemies oT the stete,^ fiom Pans or 
KfA^c, whenever such steps shoiüd «eem pro. 
perVwithout the intervcntionof any tnbunal wliat. 

• The man tooktf» noiwfe» Üial of » «»•«•. 

Vol.. L— B 
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CTcr. completed (If It wa« yet incJOHiplete) äw 
despotic ränge of hig *power: and the poUce, 
managed as that fearful engine waa by Fouche, 
presented him with the most pjörfect means of car- 
nrinff bis purposes into execotion. 
How far theae dUturbaneea in tbe French capital 
' might bave contributed to the indeciaioa of the 
Auslrian cabinet dttring thia aatumn, we know not. 
Pive months had now elapaed aince the armiatice 
after Marengo; and the first conaul, atteily dia- 
gusted with the delay« determined to reaome anns, 
and to be first in the field. Between the 17th 
and 27th of November, bis generals received ordera 
to aet all their troopa once more in motion. Every 
where the French arma had splendid succeaa. 
Brune defeated the Austrians on the Mincio, and 
advanced within a fcw miles of Venice, Macdonald 
occupied the monntaina of the Tjnol, and was pre- 
pared to reinforce either the anny of Italy or that 
of the Rhine, aa might be desired. Moreau>finally, 
advanced into the heart of Germany, and was met 
bv the archduke John of Auatria, who obtained con- 
aiderable advantages in an afiair at Haag. The 
archduke, elated by thia anecesa, determined on a 
general engagement, and appeared in front of the 
French on the evening of the Sd December, at Ho- 
henlinden, between the Tnn and the laer.* At aeven, 
on the momhig of the 3d, the conflict began. The 
deep anow had obliterated the tracka of loada; 

* The jMet CwnpbaD hm Thldly palotad the opening of the great 

<* On Linden, when tbe mn wm Iott, 
AU bkMidlMi lay tbe untrodden inow, 
And dark es wlnter wai the flow 
Of Iser lolling rapidly : 

MBvt Linden eawMiottaeriight . 

When the drams beet at dead of night, ^ 

CoDunandin« firae of death lo light 

Tbe dackiM« of herKenery." te. 
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several Anstrian colnmns were bewüdered; and 
eitiier came not at all into their positions, or came too 
late. Yet the battle was obstinate and severe; 
10,000 imperialists were lelt dead on the field : and 
Moreau, improving bis snccess, n^arched on imme* 
diately, and occupied Saltzburgr. 

The Austrian capital now lay exposed to the 
mardi of three victoiious annies ; and the emperor 
was at last compelled to release himself from his 
English Obligations, and negotiate in sincerity for a 
separate peace. Mr. Pitt himself considered the 
prosecution of the continental war as for the time 
nopeless. On reading the bulletin of Marengo, he 
Said, *« Fold up that map" (the map of Europe) ; **it 
will not be wanted for these twenty years." 

A definitive treaty was signed at LaneviUa on the 
9th February, 1801 ; by which the emperor, not only 
as head of the Austrian monarchy, but also in his 
quality of chief of the German cmpire, guaranteed 
to France the boundary of the Rhine; thereby aar 
crificing certain possessions of Prussla and other 
subordinate princes of the empire, as well as his 
own. Another article, extremely distastefnl to Aus- 
tria, yielded Tuscany ; which Napoleon resfdved to 
transfer to a prince of the honse of Parma, in re- 
quital of the good Offices of Spam during the wai. 
The emperor recognised the union of the Batavian 
republic with the French;-and ackttowledged the 
Cisalpine and Ligurian commonwealths ; optn vir- 
tually provinces of the great cmpire, over whwn tne 
authonty of the first consul seemed now to oe pw 
manently established. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 






EmiAXD alone remained steadfast in her hostility ; 
and« as we Bhall preseiitly see, the chief consul was 
•▼en able to secwre for himaelf the aUiance against 
her of some of the princi(>al powers in Europe : 
bot bafore we proceea to the eventful year of 1801, 
there are aoroe incidents of a minor order which 
nustbebrieflymentioned. , , ,, 

It haa been alxeady said that the half-crazy em- 
peror of Ruaaia had takea up a violent personal 
«dmiration for Buoaapajte, and, under the influence 
of tfaat feeling» virtually abandoned Austria before 
the eampaign of Marengo. Napoleon took eyery 
meana to flatter tlM) autocrat, ana secure him in hia 
ißtereata. Paul had been pleased to appoint him- 
aelf grnind maater of the ruined order of the khights 
4>f 8t. John. It waa bis not idle ambition to obtain, 
in this eharaeter,po8seasion of the ialand of Malta; 
and Buonaparte represented the refusal of the Eng- 
U^ govenunent to give up that strong hold as a 
pefBonal insult to Paw. Some 10,000 Rusaian pri- 
aoners of war were not only sent back in safety, but 
new clothed and equipped at the expense of France ; 
and the autocrat was led to contrast this favourably 
with some alleged neglect of these troops on the 
part of Austria, when arranging the treaty of Lune- 
ville. Lastly, the (jueen of Naples, sister to the 
German emperor, being satisfied that, after the battle 
of Marengo, nothing could save her husband's Ita« 
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lian dominions from ftdlinf back into the hands of 
France (out of which they had been reseued, duiing 
N2U)oleon*s Egrjrptian campaien, by the Englis^ 
under lord Nelson), took vip me Tesolution of tra- 
vellinp^ in person to St. Petersburg in the heart of 
the Winter, and soliciting the intercession of Paul. 
The czar, egregiously flattered with being invoked 
in this fashion, did not hesitate to apply in the 
queen's behalf to Buonaparte ; and the chief consul, 
well ealcnlating the gain and the lose, consented to 
spare Naples for the present, thereW completing the 
blind attachment of that weak-minded despot. 

At the same time when Nelson delivered Naples 
ih>m ihe French, a party of English seamen, nnder 
commodore Trowbridge, had landed at the mouth 
of the Tiber, marehed to Rome, and lestored the 
pope. The French army, alter the great rictory 
which gaye them back Lombardy and Piedmont, 
doubted not that the re-establishment of ^ (he Ro« 
man republic** would be one of its next conse- 
quences. But Buonaparte, who had ni the interim 
le-opened the churches of France, was now diroosed 
to consider the affairs of the pope with very different 
eyes. In a word, he had already resolved to make 
use of the holy father in the eonsolidation of his 
own power as a monarch ; and, as the first step to 
this object, the govemment of the pope was now 
soffeied to continue— not alittle to the astönishment 
of the French soldiery, and to the eonfnsion, it 
may be added, and regret of various powers of 
Europe. 

The first consul, meanwhile, proceeded to tum the 
friendship of the Russian emperor to solid aecount« 
It has never, in truth, been diffienlt to exoite hnpy 
tmd jealous feelings among the minor maritmie 
powers, with regwrd to the naVal sovereignty of 
England. The claim of ttoe rigfat of Beatchin| neu- 
tral ships, and her doctrine <m the subjeet of biDck* 
•des, had indeed been reoognised in mai^ tieatie« 
B8 
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ÄRotaa, and by eveiy mafitine mofwerosaeai in 
nope« Ncvertheless, the old gniage remainedi 
and Buonaparte now artfully employed eveiy engine 
of diplomacy to awaken a sptrit of hoatility againat 
£of laadi fint in the well^piepared mind of the czait 
and thea in the cabineta of Pruaaia, Denmark« and 
Bweden. The reaaU waa, in efiect« a coalition of 
theae powera againat the miatreaa of the aeas ; and» 
at the opening of the nineteentb centiuy* England 
had to oontemplatQ the aeceaaity of encoimteringi 
aingle-handed» the e<rfoa8al militajry force of Francei 
and the oombined fleeta of Europe. To deepen the 
ahadowa of her proapeeta at that great crisia of her 
hiaftory« the peofÄe auflfered aeverely under a aeaivity 
of food, m conaeouence of bad harreata; and the 
eflbita which England made, under auch an acca- 
Builation of adverae oircumatancea, muat ever be 
traaauved among the {mnideat <^ her national recol« 
leotiona« 

In Januaryt 1801, the finrt imperial parliament of 
Great Britaia and Ireland aaaembled ; and, ahortly 
afterward, in oonaequence of a difference of opinion, 
louching the Roman Catholic queation, betwera 
George IIL and Mr. Pitt, that gteai miniater re- 
aifpned hia oiBce, and a new oabinet waa formed« 
utith Mr. Addinffton (now viacount Sidmouth) at ita 
head. Theae caangea were a new aource o£ em- 
barraaameal; yet the proaecution of the war waa 



rged with undtmiaiahed yigour. 



Earlv in Mardbi, admiral Sir Hyde Parker and 
Tice-aomiral lord Nelaon conducted a fleet into the 
BaltiB« wkh the view of attackiag the northem 
powera in their own harboura, ere &y could effecl 
their meditated janetion with tho fleeta of France 
and Holland. The Enffliah pasaed the Sound on 
the I3th of Marchf and reeonnoitred the road of 
Copeahagen» where the crowa-priaee^ regent of 
Immaiic» had made fonnidable pr^arationB to re« 
•aiTetheMu Uwaaon the Sdof April that Ifolaoo» 
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who had Tolnnteeied to lead the aMäidi, haviag al 
length obtained a favourable wind* advanced with 
twelve ships of the line, besides friffates and ilie» 
ships, upon the Danish armament, which consisted 
of six sali of the line, eleven floating batteriea, and 
an enormous array of small craft, all chained to 
each other and to the gronnd, and protected l^ the 
CTOwn-batteriefi, mounting eighty-eigfat gnns, and 
the fortifications of the isle of Amack. The battle 
lasted for four hours, and ended in a signal vieloryw 
Some few schooners and bomb-vessela fled early, 
and escaped : the whole Danish fleet besides were 
Bunk, buraed, or taken. The prince-regent, to say« 
the Capital from destroction, was compelled to enter 
fnto a negotiation, which ended in the abandonment 
of the French alUance bv Denmark. Lord Nelson 
then reconnoitred Stockhcrfm ; but, being unwiUing 
to inilict nnnecessary suflTering, did not injine the 
city, on discovering that the Swedish fleet had 
already put to sea. Meantime, news anived that 
Paul had been assassinated in bis pdlaoe at St. Pe* 
tersburj^; and that the policy which he had adopted^ 
to the displeasure of the Russian nobilüy, was luLely 
to find no favour with his successor. The moTing 
spirit of the horthem confederacy was, in etS^t, 
no more, and a brief negotiatkm ended in its total 
disruptare.* 

In the same month of March, the British arms 
were crowned with a more pleasing triumpb in a 
more dtstant region. From the time when Bnona«» 
parte landed in Egypt, the ocoopation of that coiin^ 
try by a French army, and its possifole eonseqnenota 

• For tbe detalb oT the tetde of Copenlkafeii Me BmMiBft LMboT 
Nebon. That oonflkt b« bem caMratod, te a Mbto Hile, If 

»OTNelMmiiidtlMMrtli 

Sil« tlw gkulcxia day'a reoowiH 
Wlien to battle fleroe eame forth _ ^ 
All themigbtor DMHBaikli dM«," iM^ 
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lo oor empife in Üie east, bad formed a subject of 
anzioat aolicitude in the cabinet of St James*« ; 
and tlie meana for attackinff the anny which Napo-t 
leon had intrusted to Kleber, had, at length, beeu 
eombined and aet in motion, in Opposition to the 
•entiments botb of the king and Mr. Pitt» by the bold 
■pirit of lord Melville, then at the head of the Indian 
boaid of cmitroL Tbe fleet of lord Keith, carrying 
Sirllalph Abercrombie and bis army, were alieady 
in posaeaaion of Malta ; another anny of 7000, com* 
poaed partly of fingliah troops and partly of sea- 
poya, nad Wn despatched from India, and ap- 
proached Egypt by way of the Red Sea ; and, laatly, 
the Ottoman porte waa prepared to co-operate with 
general Abercrombie, wnenever he shoiüd effect a 
landing in the neigfabouihood of Alexandha. That 
«▼ent oocnrred on the 13th of March ; the British 
troopsdiaembarking in the face of the French, who 
were very strong^y posted, and, at length, driving 
tbem from the ahore. On the Slat, a general en- 
gagement took place in front of Alezandria; and 
Bir Ralph Abercrombie feil, mortally wounded, in 
the moment of Tictory. General Hutchinson (now 
eail of Donougfamore), on wfaom the command de« 
▼olved, pursued the advantage. Kleber, who by bis 
exoellent administration had eamed the title of the 
Jwi Suitofh had been assassmated by an obscore 
fanatic on the same day when D^ssaix died elo- 
liously at Mai^ngo i and Menou, who succeeded to 
the command of the French anny in Egypt, waa 
found whoUy incapable of conducting either the 
eiTÜ or the military business of the colony to ad- 
vantaffe. He shut himself up in Alexandria with 
the relica of the anny defeated on the 21st. The 
English, forthwith, let the sea into the lake Ma* 
reotis : the capital was thus made an island, and all 
communication with the oonntry cut off. Hutchin- ' 
aon waa now Joined by the 'Furkish capitan-pacha 
and 6006 man i and intelligence reached him that the 
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indian reinforcement under general Bttitd^biäL 
landed at Cossire. Rosetta was soon captored; 
and, after varions skinnüihes, CaiiD was inrested. 
On the S8th of June, ffeneral Belliard and a gltnisoft 
^ 13^000 surrendered, on condition that tbey «hoidd 
be transported in safety to Franee: and Menou, 
prceiving that defence was hopeless, and famine at 
band, foUowed, ere long, the same example. Thus, 
in one brief campaign, was Egypt entirely ivscued 
from the arms of France. But even that great ad« 
vantage was a trifle, when compared with the sti» 
mulus afforded to national confidence at home, by 
this timely re-assertion of the character of the 
English army. At sea we had never feared an 
enemy ; but the victories of Abercrombie destroyed 
a fatal prejudice which had, of recent days, gained 
ground, — that the military of Great Britain were 
unfit tö cope with those of revolutionary Flrance. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that if Abercrombie had 
the glory of first leading Eftslish soldiera to viciorr 
over the self'^styled irrvineäUi of Bucmparte, M 
owed the means of his success to tlie admirable 
exertions of the duke of York, in reforming the 
discipline of the Service as cooimander-in-chief. 

On leaming the fate of Egypt, Bnonapaite ex- 
daimed, ** Well, there remains only the descent oh 
Britain f and in the conrse of a few weekü« not less 
than 100,000' troops were asMmbIed on the coasts 
of France. An immense flotOla of ilat-bottomed 
boats was prepared to carry them acKisi the eikan** 
nel, wheneyer, by any (avourable aecident, it should 
be clear of the English fleets ; and bolh the soldierf 
and the seamen of the invading armam^t wera 
trained and practised incessantly, in every exercise 
and mancBUvre likely to be of avail when that long- 
looked-for day should arrive. These preparations 
were met as raight have been expjected, on the part 
et ihe English government and nation. Lord Nelson 
was placed in command of tho Channel fleet i and 
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Ae legslar aimy was leinforced on sbore by a mul- 
l&tnde of new abd enthusiastic volunteers ; men of 
ßXi ptrties and rank« joiiimg heart and band in the 
gieai and sacied cause. Lord Nelson more than 
onoe reconnoitred the üotilla assembled at Boa- 
l^igne, and ai length attempted the daiing move- 
ment of cuttingout the ressels, in the teeth of all 
the batteries. The French boats being ehained to 
the ahore, crowded with soldiery« and placed imme- 
diat^ under the fortifications, the attempt was nn- 
aoccessful; but the gallantiy with which it was 
oondttcted stniok new tenor into the hearts of the 
Fiench mahne, and Nelson, continuing to watch the 
Channel with unsleeping vigilanoe, the hopes of the 
first oonsul, ere long, sunk. 

The successes of the English in the Baltic and in 
Egypt were well calculated to dispose Napoleon 
for negotiation ; and the retirement of Mr« Pitt, who 
was considered througfaoat Eorope as the author 
and veiy soiil of the anti-revolationary war, was 
not witbiout its influence. On the other band, Na- 
poleon*s mighty successes apiinst the Gennan em- 
{)eror had been followed up this same year by the 
march of a French and Spanish anny into Portugal, 
in consequence of which that last ally of England 
had been compelled to submit to the general fate of 
the continent. On footh sides there existed the 
strengest moUves for acc<»nmodation $ and, ia 
effect, after a tedious negotiation, the preliminaries 
of ^aee were signed, on the lOth of October, at 
Amiens. By this treaty, England sunendered all 
ihe conquests which she had made during the war, 
except Ceylon and Trinidad. France, on the other 
band, restored what she had taken from Portugsd, 
and guaranteed the independence of the lonian is* 
lands. Malta was to be restored to the Knights of 
St. John, and declared a free port : neither England 
nor France was to have any representatives in the 
Prder s and the garrison was to consist of the troops 
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of a neutral power. This article was that which 
eost the mateat difficoity-— and Malta was destined 
to form the pretext, at least, for the ^-openin; ol 
the war at no distant date. 

Meantime, exeept by a small party, who thought 
that England should never make peace unless the 
Bouibon famtty were restoved to the throne of 
France, this news was received with universal satis- 
faction throughout Great Britain. '* It was," as 
Mr. Sheridan summed up the matter, ^a peac6 
which all men were glad of, and of which no man 
could be proud." The definitive treaty was sig:ned 
on the 35th of March, 1803 ; and nothing could sur- 
pass the demonstrations of joyon this occasion, 
t>oth in London and in Paris, or the enthusiastiö 
display of good-wül with which the populace of 
either capital welcomed the plenipotentisnes. 



CHAPTEB XVU. 

wttrS Frenimt of Üu Osahhie Rtpubi&^Firtt Omni for Uf$ 
--QrmA MeäiMor of O« Htlwti» Oottfoitraep-^St, DMny*^ 
J^uoaauU L* Omerturo^Disaatisfaetion ^f Knglomd^Tritd of 
Peitim^Lord Wküwortk—Rupture of tke Peaee of JSmuno—D»- 
tanUan of JSngUoh TrweUoro m Frmteo. 

Ths peaee of Amiens, like that of Campo-Formio, 
tumed out a mere armistice. It was signed in the 
midst of mutual suspicion ; and the audacioos aiiN 
bition of the ¥^«nch govemment, from the very day 
of its ratification, accumulated the Clements of an 
inevitable rupture. The continent, however, had 
been virtually shut agimist the English for ten years ; 
and now, in the first eagemess of curiosity» travel- 
lers of all ranks, ages, and sexes poured across the 
Channel» to ccmtemplate» with their own eyes, the 
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•cenei aad effects of tlie maay wooderful deeda 
üd chaiife« which had been wroogfat sinoe the ouU 
V^eakiny of tha FroDch revolntioD. The ehief ob- 
ject of curiosity was Napoleon himaelf ; and Enffliah 
«tateameiu of the higineat class, were among those 
^o no w thfonged m kTeee of Üie Toillenes. Mr. 
F0Z9 in partkular, teenw to hare been courted and 
caressed by the chief o^mmuI; and theee two greai 
inen parted with feeluige c^ mutual admiraticMi» 
Cur conntrymeny in genend, weie leoeired in Paris 
wkh exfaraordinaiv attentione and civüities ; and, 
$ot a biief spaee, the eatablishment of friendly feel* 
inga between the two nationa was confidenüy ez* 
pected. 

The Eogiish weie agreeably diaappointed with the 
eondition of Paris. To their gpreat sarprise they 
found Üie consiüar court already arranged, m many 
particulars, upon the old model of the monarchy, 
and daily approximating to that example, step by 
Step. Josephine had restored, tities alone excepted, 
the old langaage of polite intercourse : CktoyennB 
had been repiaced by Madame; and CUoytn was 
preparinff to make way twMonsitwr. The emigrant 
nobUity had flocked oack in great numbers ; and 
finonaparte, diapensing with the awkward senrices 
of bis aids-de-eamp in the interior of the paiaee, 
was now attended by chämberlains and other 
officers of State— chosen, iör the most ttort» from 
the highest families of the monarehy, and who stu- 
^onaly oondneted thenselves towards die ekief 
'ocnml exacHy a« if the erown of Louss XVI. had 
4e80BBded to him by the onünaiy laws of inherüt- 
«nce. Napoleon hnMeU;ifwe»aybe]leve Madame 
.de Staä^ had the weakneas to affect, hi foany ^vial 
matters, a elose Imitation of what hu new attendanls 
lepozted to have been the peisonal demeanour of 
(he Bomben prinees» Hm behavionr, as the holder 
iif a oovty was never graeefoL He oould not, or 
woidd notr oontiol lihe natui^ Tehemetice of Im 
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ttimper, and «ti?r and anon confonnded the oH race 
of <c9aiiiere, by ebiülitiöns vdiich weite betler suifted 
to the camp thim the saloone of the Tuilteriee. Bai 
whenever he thooght fit to oonverse whh a man 
eapable of nnderatandiiig him, the eonsul failed not 
to creale a ver^r hvely feeliRf in hia own Aivottr; 
and, meanttme, losephme was adinirably ada^ed to 
sopply his defieieneiea m the manasement of cirdes 
and feativala* 

The l^boiir which NafKiieoR imderwent at thtt 
fieriod, when he itaB cenaolidaüng the atknimatra* 
tion thffoi^bDttt Fmnce (in every departmenl ol 
wiiirii imolerable confusion had aneen dttring the 
wara and tumulta of the piecednig yoers)« exctted 
the aatoniehdient of aM who had acoesa to his pii* 
vaey. He exhauated the enei^^^ee oC s^retäry after 
Becietary ; eeemed hardly to feel the Mrant of sleep; 
and yet aastained the imparalleled (Mgae withoot 
having tecourw to any atianulua strenger than 
lemouade^ Of the many great measaite ado|)ted 
8nd perfected duritig this 8faort4ived peacd We may 
BMiee in partieular the feliowing :*^ 

A deeise of the aenatet dated dOth of AprU^ 1809^ 
läVmted aH emi^liu «o HBtum to France, provided 
they ehoee to do so wiUnn a vertaili apece of tiOK^ 
uid to pledge aüegianee lo the oonatdar govem*> 
ment; and offered toreatore lo mxth peraons vhat«* 
erer piopeity of tlheira, havinr beeh oonftscated 
^nxmg the rerointjonv aiill raniained atlhe disposid 
of the State. From thia amMBSty about 506 persona^ 
howevev, wcre «oaeepted ; these wete ar r a n g id nnder 
fiva headsv via« those vrho had hraded bodies of 
roy^iat inaurgf^mHa; who had serred in the amneft 
of the alba») who had belonged to the hooeehold <A 
te BoQfboBB dvaktg Aeir exile ; who had been agenti 
h atisring up foraigii ot domestic war; aiid lasllyv 
g^neralByädmirala^ rceüesentetiveB'Of the people,i»4io 
had lieen baniahed for treaacm to tlie repubHc, tOi> 
gothar with.biähopa wte wsre obj^tinate» lefiiatnt 

Vou L— S 
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to «ecept of the eonditions «i which the exeicise of 
eeclesiastical fnnctions had been sanctioned by tbe 
oonsulB. The eTent» in a great measufe, jusüfied 
the pnidence of this mercifiü edtcU The far gieater 
pait of the emigrants retarned, and became peaceful 
anbjects of Napolecm — even althoughthe reatoratimi 
of forfeited property never took place to any thing 
like the piomiaed extent. Napoleon, havüic yielded 
back a lew princely estates to their rightnil lords, 
was, it ia aaid, made aware, bv aufficiently signifi- 
cant behavioor on theur parte, that they had now ob- 
lained all they ivished, and wonld not in futuie 
trouble themaeWes to merit hie favonr. A few in*' 
etancea of hanghty inrntitude may, very probably, 
have occurred; but Uie consiü, in breaking lus 
Word with the deepoiled emigrante as a body, was 
inreparing for himaelf dangen greater than those he 
lemoved by pennitting their return to France. 

A still more important measure was that by which 
Ihe Romish religion was finally re^e^tablished as the 
national faith. The sparing of the papal dominiea 
aller Marengo, and the re-opening of tne churches 
in France, were the preliminaries of the peace which 
was, at length, signed on the 18th of September, 
1803, between the pope and the revolntionary go- 
vemment This famous concordai was the wwk of 
Napoleon himself, who seeras to have raet with more 
Opposition, whenever he touched the matter of reli« 
gion, than the men of the re¥olution,with whom he 
consolted, thought fit to exhibit on any other occa- 
aions whatever. The qoestion was argned one even- 
ing, at great length, on the terrace of the garden at 
Buonaparte's favourite villa of Malmaison» The 
Chief consul avowed himself to be no hellerer in 
Ghristlanity ; ^ But religion," said he, ** is a principie 
which cannot be eradicated from the heart of man*** 
'^ Who made all that V* said Napoleon, looking up to 
the heaven, which was clear and starry. " But last 
Sonday erening,'' he contmned, ^I was Walking 
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heie alone when Hie diun^ bells of the ▼Olag« of 
Ruel rung al sunset. I was strongly moved, so 
yividly did the Image of early days come back with 
tliat soand. If it be thus with me, what must it be 
¥rith othet8t-*In re-establishing the church," he 
added, *^ I consult the wishes of the great majority 
of my people.*' 

Volney, the celebrated traveller, was present. 
*^You speak of the majority of the people,** said 
he ; ** if that is to be the nue, recall the Bonibons 
to^morrow.'' Napoleon never conversed with this 
bold infidel afterward. 

The concordat gave no satisfaction to the high 
Catholic party, who constdered it ascomprehending 
anrangements whoUy unworthy of the dignity of the 
pope, and the destruction of the anthority of the 
chnrch. The great majority of the nation, ho we ver, 
weie wise enough to be contented with conditions 
which the Yatican had been pleased toadmit. The 
duef articles were these : I. The Roman Catholio 
reUgion is recognised as the national faith. 11. The 
pOpe, in concert with the French goyemment, shall 
make a new diyision of diocesses, requiring, if ne- 
cessary, the resignation of any existine prelate. 
III. Yacant sees now and henceforth shall be filled 

Sr the pope on nominatitms hy ihe govemmenL lY. 
o hishops shall hold their sees unless they swear 
allegiance to the goyemment, and adopt a ritual in 
whidi prayers aie offered up for the consuls. Y. 
The church liyings shall be, like the diocesses, re- 
arranged ; and the eures be appointed by the btshop^ 
but not withont the approbation of the goyemment 
YI. The French goyemment shall make proyision 
for the prelates and clergy, and the pope renounces 
for eyer all right to chaüenge the distribution of 
church proper^ consequent on the eyents of the 
reyolutionary period. 

The pope, in acceding to these terms, submitted 
to ^ the ezigence of the times, which." said his holi« 
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UM» in Oie dedd itieU; «layiitaTioieiieeeTeiivpoii 
«s.** The nKMt bitter point af ezeeution was Chat 
which regarded the biahops-^the ifieat majority ef 
whom were yet in ezile. These prelates were aom« 
moned to send iin, each separately, and witMn fifleen 

Si, his aeceptance of ttie terms of the eoncordat« 
is resignation of his see. Thus taken by aar« 
prise, having 110 meaas of eonaultationt and eonsi« 
dertnff the ooocordat aa fatal lo the righu of the 
ehun»« and Üie pope's assent as extorted by naeie 
neeessity, almost all of tfaem* lo their hononr be it 
aaid, declined compl3ring with either of theae de 
mands« Thal ÜK»e btsnop» shouid preier poverty 
and exile to submiaaioB« was not lifcciy to increase 
the popularity of the oonooidat with the mofe devont 
part of the nation. Meantime» the aeif-called Phi- 
losophen looked on with scom; and the r^wUi- 
cans, of every sect, regaided with anger and indigf* 
nation a course of policy which« as they justly ap* 
prehended« provided for the re^estabüshment of the 
charchf solely beeanse that was considered as the 
likeliest means of re-establishing the monarehy— in 
a ne w dynasty iadeed» but with äl, or more thän all» 
the old powers« 

In moments of spieen* Napoleon is said to have 
VceasionaUy expressed his legret that he shoold ever 
have had reeourse to this concordat: but at St. 
Helena« when lodüng bad^ ealmly» he said that U 
was so needful a measure that had there been no 
p<^pe, one onght to have been crealed Ibr the oeea» 
sion* 

The name of the first eonsul wai now introduoed 
into the church service at least as oflen as that of 
the king had used to be. . The cathedral of Notre 
Dame was prepared for the solemn receptton of the 
concordat Napoleon aopeared there with the State 
and retinue of a monarcn ; and in every part of the 
eeremonial the ancient rules were studiously at- 
4ended to. The prelate who preaided was the i 
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archbishop of Aiit who had preachedthe coronation 
sennon of Louis XVI. 

It was not easv, however, to procufe the attend- 
ance of some of the revoliitionary generale of the 
true reptiblican race. Berthier had mvit^ a large 
party of them long beforehaiid to breakfast : he car- 
ried them from thence to the levee of the ehief eon- 
sul, and they foimd it impossible not to join in the 
procession. Buonaparte asked one of these per- 
sons, after the ceremony was over, what he thought 
of it 1 " It was a true Capucinade^** was the answer. 
To another of these, whom he thought less sincere, 
he Said, with a smile, " Things, you See, are retum- 
iiig 10 the old order." " Yes," the Veteran replied, 
** all returns — ^all but the two millions of Frenchmen 
tvho have died for the sake of destroying the very 
System which you are now rebuildmg.** These 
offieers are said to have paid dearly for their un- 
courtly language. Moreau was not to be tampered 
with by Bisrthier. The chief consid personaHy in- 
vited him to be present at the Te Deum in Notre 
Dame, to atteiid afterward at the consecration of 
some colours, and, lastly, to dine at the Tuilleries. 
Moreau answered, •* I accept the last part of your 
invitation." 

A third great measure, adopted about the same 
period, was received with unqualified applause. 
This was the establishment of a national System of 
education, the necessity of which had been inuch 
feit, sinee the old universities and schools under the 
management of the clergy had been broken up 
amid the first violence of the revolution. The 
Polylechnic School, established under the direction 
of Monge, dates from this epoch; and furnished 
France, in the sequel, with a long train of eminent 
men for every department of the public Service. 

It was now süso that the chief consul commenced 
the great task of providing Frant^e with a uniform 
oode of law«. He himself took constantly an 
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«•meti alian in tlie delibenüoiis of the jmistSywho 
were employed in this gigantic andertaking; and 
.AStonisl^ Üiem by the admirable observations 
wbich bis native sagacity suggested, in relation to 
matten coounonly consideied aa wbolly out of tbe 
reacb of unprofeesional persona. But of the new 
Code we shsill have oecasion to speak bereafler. 

Buonaparte at this period devised, and besan to 
put into execution^ innumerable public works, of 
Üie higbest utilitv. . The inland navigation of Lan« 

guedoc was to be made complete: a great canal 
etween the Yonne and the Saonne was begun, for 
the purpose of creating a perfect water communicap 
tion quite across the repubücan doniinion — fro/n 
Marseilles to Amsterdam. Numberless bridgeSv 
roads» museums, were planned ; and the vain were 
flattered with rising monumenis of magnificence, 
while the wise recognised in eyery such display the 
depth and forecast of a genius inade for empire. 

Thus far the measures of the consulate may be 
Said to have canied with them the approbation of 
all but a few individuals. Tliey were accompanied 
or foUowedby proceeding8,^ome of which foused. 
or strengthened and confirmed, sentiments of a very 
different description among varioüs important classes 
of the French Community ; while others were well 
caiculated to revive the suspicion of all the neigh- 
bouring nations. 

It is Said that the iirst idea of the legion of honoor 
arose in the breast of Napoleon on witnessing one 
day. from a window at the Tuillefies, the admlration 
With which the crowd before the palace regarded 
the Stars and Grosses wom by the marquis Lucche- 
sini, ambassador of Prussia, as he descended from 
bis carriage. The republican members of the Senate 
could not be persuaded that the Institution of ah 
Order, with insignia, was luiv thing but the finrt Step 
to the creation of a new body of nobility; and they 
resisted the proposed measure with considerable 
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p^rtüuitfitjr« On this head, as on that of the ec»i^ 
emtiftt wlth the pope« the chief eousul condesoended 
lo enter personally Into discussion with the Cfhief 
penons who diflfered from his opiaion, or Buapecte4 
hiB intentioDS : and if ^y, who heard his laqgu^gq 
00 thia oceasion, doubtad that both nobi}ity and 
Hionarohy were deeigned tQ foUow hard behind the 
legion of hoagitr, they must hare been singularly 
slow of undeTstaading« Btrif^ier had called ribboniü . 
and erosses *<the playthings of mon^rehy,'' an4 
eited the Romaiui of old aa ** having no system of 
hoQoraty rewUrds.** ^ They are always talking tq 
im of the Romans,** said Buonaparte. ^ The Romanii 
ha^ patneians» knights« Citizens, and siaveß: — (ow 
each classidifferent dreases and different man^eriEH-* 
iMmorary recompenaes for every species of merit-* 
mural crowns-'-eivic crowns — ovations — ^triumphf 
«"«^itlefl« When the noble band of p^tricians lost 
IM iiaiflUeiiee^ Rome feil to pieces — the people wer9 
▼il« rabbiet It was then that you saw the fury of 
M «riiis, the proecriptions of Sylla, and afterwfird of 
the einperors* In like manner, Brutus is ta^ked of 
ae the enemy of tyrants : he was an aristocrat« who 
fstabbed Ciesar« becausc Caesar wished to lower the 
authority of the noble senate. Yen talk of ehäd'$ 
rmiau*-h% it 80 : it is With such rattles that men are 
UU 1 UrOBld not say that to the multitude} but in 
H comiell of statesmen one mav speak the truth, | 
do not believe that the Freneh people love Uberiy 
and «^m/tty. Their choradter has not been changed 
in ien years t they are still what their aacestors, the 
Oasls, were, vain and light. They are susceptible 
tat of otne eentiment— A^<mr. It ia right to afford 
noürühmenl to this sentiment, and to aUow of dis- 
tiaetkiiuu Obserre how the people bow before the 
deoontfione of foreigners* Voltaire ealls the com- 
wa6vi ftoldiers Alexanders at fiio$ iou$ a day* He WBß 
xighi t it la just so. Do you imagiae that you oan 
■uke saeafii^ by neasoniiigl Never« Yqu 91119t 
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bribo them wiOi gloiy, distinctkms, lewards. To 
come to the point ; during ten yean tbere has beea 
a talk of institations. Where are they! All has 
been overtumed : our business is to build up. Thete 
is a goverameilt with oertain powera : aa to all fhe 
rest of the-nation, what is it but graina of aandf 
Before the republic can be definitely eatablwhed, 
we masty as a foundation, cast sonie Mocka of eranite 
on the 8oil of France. In fine, it is a^reed mat we 
have need of some kind of mstitntions. if this 
legion of honour is not approved, let some otherbe 
BUggested. I do not pretend that it al<me will aave 
the State ; but it will do its part.'' Such were the 
words of Napoleon when the scheme was in prepa- 
ration. Many years afterward, in his exile at St. 
Helena, he thus spoke of his Order. ^ It was the 
reversion of every one who was an- honour to his 
country, stood at the head of his profession^ and 
contributed to the national prosperity and glory. 
Some were dissatisfied because the decoration was 
alike for officers and soldiers ; others becaase it was 

S'iven to civa and military merit indlscriminalely. 
ut if erer it cease to be the recompense of the 
brave private, or be confined to soldiers alonct it will 
cease to be the legion of honour.** 

On the 15th of May, 1809, the legion of honour 
was formally institnted, and crosses widely dis- 
tributed among the soldiery, and among Citizens of 
almost all professions. 

The personal authority of tiie future empennr, 
meantime, was daily widening and strengthening. 
After the consulate was established in France, some 
corresponding change in the govemment of the Ci- 
saloine republic was judged necessary, and Napoleon 
took care that it should be so conducted as to give 
himself not only permanent, but whollv independent, 
power beyond the Alps. A Convention of 450 Ita- 
lian deputies was summoned to meet at Lyoru; and 
there Talleyrand was ready to dictate the terms of 
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a netc^comtitiition, by which the oxecutive fuaetions 
wnro to be loc^ed in a {»pesident and vice-president, 
tiie legislative in a Council chosen from three elec«- 
tonü Colleges. It was next pcoposed that Buona* 
patte «hoiud be invited to take on him the Office of 
President— Buonaparte, it was studiously explained» 
not as cliief consul of Frence, but in bis own indi- 
▼idnal oa{>ackty. He repaired to Lyons in peraoii» 
•ad htTiDf harangued the Convention in the Italiaa 
Aongne, assamed the dignity thiis eonfeived on hins 
^a^heftdof January, 180^ 

The Hext step was to prolong the period of hi9 
Fkeoch eonsttlate. Chabot de L'Allier, bis ereature, 
noved in the tribunate that the conservative Senate 
^ould be reqvested to mark the national feelings 
<if gratitude by conferring some new honour on 
Napoleon« The senate [»oposed aecordingly that 
4ie shouid be declared consul for a s^oond period of 
ten yeats, to commence on the exmration of bis 
present magistracy. He thaaked them; bnt said 
ke eoidd not aecept of any su^^ Prolongation of bis 
power exoept from the suffrages of the people. To 
the peoi^ the matter was to be referred$ bat the 
•eeond and third oonsuls, in preparinfr the edict of 
tfae Senate for public inspection and ratification, were 
inatnioted by their naster-eolleague to introduee an 
Important change in its terms. The qaestion whioh 
they sent down was, ^ Shall Buonaparte be chief 
eoBsiil for lifef No mention was made of im 
yean. Books were opened as on a former oooaston: 
the officers of govemment in the departments well 
knew in what method to condnct the business, and 
fhe voice of the nation was declared to be in favour 
of the decfee. Some fe w hundreds of sturdy repub- 
licans alone recorded their Opposition; and Camot« 
whoheaded them, said he well knew he was signing 
his own sentence of exile. But Napoleon was 
•trong enough to dispense with any such severities. 
Camot lemained in safety, but out of Office» iintil. 
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many yean afterward, his aervices were tendered 
and accepted on the entrance of foreigrn iiiTaders 
into France. Buonaparte was proclamied consid 
for life on the 15th of May. 

Shortly afterward, in the committee occopied 
wlth the Code, Napoleon entered upon a lonff dmqm- 
«ition in favour of the Roman law of adoption ; . 
nrgfing, with intrepid logic, that an heirso cnosen 
ougfht to be even aearer ihan a son. The object of 
this harangue was not difficult of detection. Napo- 
leon had no longer any hope of having childven by 
Josephine; and me^tated the adoption of one of 
his brother's sons as his heir. In the eonrse of the 
autumn a simple ediot of the consenrative Senate 
authorized him to appoint his soccessor in the eon- 
Bulate by a testamentary deed. By this act (Aug. 
9, 1703) a new d3masty was called to the throne of 
France. The farce of opening books m the depart^ 
ments was dispensed with. Henceforth the words 
^ Liberty^ Equality, Soveretgrdy qftke PeopU^^ dis- 
appeared from the State papers and official docn- 
ments of the govemment— nor did the chaiige attract 
much notice. The nation had a master, and sat 
by, mdifferent speetätors ; while he, under whose 
sway life and property were considered safe, dis- 
posed of political rights and Privileges accoiding to 
his pleasure.* 

* See WordBworfh*b yeraee, « written at Calais, ttie iSCh Aac. 1801^" 
In whicb the IndUference of üie people li eoatnaled witli tlietf OBCla* 
"* — I in the early daya of the revolut^oa. 

HFeMlvala have I sem tiiat wera not nanM»!— 
This ia young Bvonaparte*» natal day ; 
And his is benoeforth an establlsh'd sway, 
Consul for Uft. With worahip France proelaiaHi 
Her approbation, and with pomps and gamea. 
Heaven grant that other ciües inay be gay ! 
Calais Is not : and I bave bent niy way 
To tlM aeaooast, noting that eacb maB ftanta 
His business as he iilfes. Anotlier time 
That waf, when I was here long yean ago: 
The aenaalaiBnen of |oy was thea suMioM r* 4«b 



This year was distingnished by events of anothet 
Order, and not likely to be contemplated with indif- 
ferenoe by the power» of Europe. After the peace 
of Aimens was ratified, certain treaties, which the 
ehief consul had concluded with Turkey^ Spain, 
and Portugal, and hitherto kept i)rofoundly secset, 
were made known. The porte, it now appeared, 
had yielded to France all the privüeges of commerce 
which that govemmenthad ever conceded to the 
most faTOured nations. Spain had agreed that 
Parma, after the deathof the reigningprince, should 
be added to the dominions of France : and Portugal 
had actually ceded her province in Guyana. In 
every quarter of the woiid tiie grasping ambttion of 
Buon^parte seemed to have found some prey. 

Nearer him, m the mean time, he had been pre- 
paring to strike a blow at the independence of Swit- 
zerland, and virtually unite that country also to his 
empire. The contracting parties in the treaty of 
Lwieyille had guaratOeed the independence of the 
Helvetic republici, and the unquestionable right of 
the Swiss to model their govemment in what form 
they pleased. There were two parties there as 
elsewbere — OQe who desired the füll re-estahlish« 
ment of the old federative Constitution— another 
who preferred the model of the French republic 
^one and indivisible.'^ To the former party the 
small mountain cantons adhered— -the wealthier and 
aristocratic cantons to the latter. Their disputes at 
last swelled into civil war-*^d the party who pre- 
ferred the old Constitution, being headed by the 
gallant Aloys Beding, were ffenerally successful. 
Napoleon, who had fomented their quarrel, now, 
unasked and unezpected, assumed to himself the 
eharacter of axbiter between the contending parties. 
He addressed a letter to the eig^tee n eanto ns, ui 
which thesewords occur:— **YourhÄHUfJ{ BUmws — 
tliat your intestine wars cannot be t^plmnftt^ <^c|e^t \ 
tkroagh the intenrentioB of Franpe*^^I*liady it^is 
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%fm% Tesolved not to inteitneddk ii| Towr aiälr»— 
but I cannot remain in«en8ible io tae disireMof 
whkh I Mee you the prey :*^I recall my reaolutioa 
of nentraliw-—! comaU to be tbe mediatw ia yom 
differences.^ Rapp, adjutant-generaU waa the beam 
of tbis inaolent manifeato, To cnt ahort all diseiuh 
81011, Ney entered Switxeiiand at the head of 40»000 
tioopa. Reaiatanee waa hopelesa« Aloya Redintf 
diamiased bis brave foUowera, waa anested, and 
impriBoned in the Castle of Aarbuiig. The goTem* 
nient waa arranged accotdlng to the ffood ^eaaure 
of Napoleon, who hencelorth added to bis otfaet 
titlea tbat of " graiid mediator of the Helvetie 
tepvihlic.*' Switzeriand waa, in effeet, degraded 
into a provmce of France; and becasie bound te 
mamtain an anny of 16,000 men, who were to be at 
the dispoaal, .WheaeTer it ahonld fdeaae hhn to le* 
quire their aid, of the grand mediator. England 
aent an envoy to reinonstrate againat thia.sigiMu and 
imph>v<Äed rapacity : but the other powers anffsied 
tt to paas wtüiout any formal oppoaition^ Tbe auf* 
feringa, howeyer, of Aloya Reding and bis brave 
■asociatea» and thia andacious cmshing-down of the 
old «plritof S'wisa fteedom and indcnmdence, were 
bem of thioughont all Europe with deep indigiiaF 
Hon. 

Feelinga of the aame kind were nomrisbed evcry 
ivhere by the reaulta of an ezpedition wbich Bnon»» 
parte aent before the dose of 1801 to St. Domingo, 
f&r the purpoee of teconquering tbat ialand to Fnnee* 
Tbe blatk and coloured popidation had riaoi, U tlie 
naVolntioMiry period, upon their white martera, and 
after scenes of tettible rianshter and devaeCation, 
•maAcipated tbemselvea. Tne chief anthotity W8% 
by degpreea, veated in Tonaaamt L' Q p v e i t u rB, a 
negrov who, dming the war, diaphiyed ti» ferocity 
(^ a barbarian, bat ftfter ita conclnaion, won m 
applanae and admiraftion of aE men by the wiadom 
and huiaanity. of hla ^n(imfltnitio& Conacioi» 
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that, whenever peace should be restored in Europe, 
France would make efforts to recover her richesl 
calony, Toussaint adopted measures likely to con- 
cDiate the exiled planters and the government of 
the mother country. A Constitution on the consular 
model was established, Toussaint being its Buona- 
parte : the supremacy of France was to bc acknow» 
ledged to a certain extent ; and the white proprietors 
were to recfeive half the produce of the lands of ' 
which the insurgents had taken possession. But 
Napoleon heard of all these arrangements with dis« 
pleasure and contempt. *He fitted out a numerous 
fleet, carrying an army füll 20,000 strong, under the 
Orders of general Leclerc, the husband of his own 
favourite sister Pauline. It has often been said, and 
without oontradiction, that the soldiers sent on this 
errand weye chiefly from the army of the Rhine, 
^vhose good-will to the consul was to be doubted. 
Leclerc summoned Toussaint (Jan. 2, 1802) to sur- 
render, in a letter which conyeyed expressions of 
much personal respect from Buonaparte. The 
negro chief, Justly apprehending insincerity, stood 
out, and defended himself gallantly for a brief space ; 
but strong hold after strong hold yielded to numbers 
and discipline ; and at length he too submitted, on 
condition that he should be permitted to retire in 
safety to his plantatton. Some obseure rumours of 
insurrection were soon made the pretext for arrest- 
ing him; and he, being pnit on board ship, and sent 
to France, was shut up in a dungeon, wnere either 
the midnight cord or dagger, or the wasting influ- 
ence of confhieraent and hopeless misery, ere long 

gut an end to his life. His mysterious fate, both 
efore and after its consununation, exclted great 
interest.* The atrocious cruelty of the French sol- 

* WitnMi, among ottwr evidenece, tiie noble winiet oTWordswoitlH- 

** ToDsiAiiiT, the most unbappy man of men ! 
WlwttiHr tiM aa-cb0«liig itto te ftw tt abfid 
Vol. I.— T 
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diery» In their subjogation of St. Domifigo, eqnaQed 
(it could not have surpassed) that of tliue bamrous 
negroes whom they opposed ; but was heard of with 
disguflt and horror» such aa no excesaea of mere 
savagea could have ezcited. As if Heaven had 
been moved by ihese bloody deeds of Yengeance, 
disease broke out in the camp: thousands, and 
among them Leclerc himself, died. For ihe time, 
however, the Fiench aimament triumphed— and, in 
the exultation of victory, the goyeinment at home 
had the extreme and seen^ngly puiposeless ungene- 
losity, to publksh an edict banishing all of the negro 
race from their European dominions.* But the yel- 
low fever was rapidly consuming the French army in 
St. Domingo ; and the island, agam fiiled with irre- 
concüable feuds, remained ready to fall into other 
iLeeping, as It eventually did into the band of Eng- 
«ana» on the recommencement of the war in 1803. 

Hki beanis around th«e, or thoa n^ thy bead 
Pillowed In some dark dungeoo's DOi«mie den—' 
O. mlierable cbieftatn ! where and when 
Will thou find patience T— Tel die not ; do tiioo 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cbeerftd brow : 
Though fftllen tbyidf, never to rise agaln, 
Live and take comfbit. Tboa baa left bebind 
Powers tbat wtU work for thee ; Air, Eartb, andBUet» 
Tbere *• not a breatbtog of tfae common Wind 
Tbat will forget thee ; tboa baat great aUiea : 
Tby friendi are Eznltatloaa, Agooiea, 
And Loye, and man's aneonqoeraMe Mind.** 

0ee Wordewortb's sonnet, " S9d Sept. 180SL*' 

«• We bad a feltow-paasenger, wbo came 
From Calais witb na, gaudy in array,-^ 
A negro woman Uke % lady gay, 
Yet sllent as a woman fearing blane : 
Dejectedi meek, yet piüably tarne, 
Bbe sat, from notica tumiiw not away, 
But on our profiered kindness still did lay 
A weight of languld speech, or at tbe sam« 
Was sllent, motionless in eyes and face. 
She was a negro woman driven from Franoe-> 
Hidected, Uke all otbers of tbat race, 
Not one of wbom may now find Iboting tbei«: 
Tfans tbe poor outcast did to us declare, 
Normunrorsd at tbe uiifeeUiig oidlnaiiM.** 
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The course of Napoleon^s conduct, in and out of 
ESnrope, was ealculated to fiU all independent neigh« 
boims with new or aggiavated suspicion; and in 
England, where public opinion possesses the largest 
means of making itsclf neard, and consequently the 
greatest nower, the prevalence of such feelings 
became, mm day to day, more marked. The Bri- 
tish envoy's reclamation against the oppression of 
Switzerland, was but one of many drops, which 
were soon to cause the cup of bittemess to over- 
flow« As in most quarreis, there was something 
both of right and of wiong on either aide. When 
the English govemment remonstrated against aiiy 
of those dahng invasions of the rights of inde- 
pendent nations, or crafty enlargements, by diplo- 
matic means, of the power of France, by wmch this 
period of peaoe was disttnguished, the cfaief tsonsul 
could always reply, that the cabinet of St. James*s, 
on their part, had not yet fulfiUed one article of the 
treaty of Amiens, by placing Malta in the keeping 
of some power which had bßen neutral in the pre- 
ceding war. The rejoinder was obvious: to wit, 
that Napoleon was every day taking measures 
wholly mconsistent with that balance of power 
which the treaty of Amiens contemplated. It is not 
to be 4enied that he, in his audaciously ambitious 
movements, had contrived to keep within the strict 
terms of the treaty; and it can as little be disputed 
that the English cabinet had equUy with them, 
although they Tiolated the letter of the law, in 
their retention of the inheritance of the knights of 
8t. John. 

Tbe feelings of the rival nations, however, were 
soon kindled into rage: and, on either aide of ti^e 
Channel, the language of the public prints assumed 
a complexion of even more bitter violence than had 
been observable during the war. The English jour- 
nalists resorted to foul, and often false, and even 
absurd, personal cnminations of the chief consul of 
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Fmnee: andthePansianiiewspaperBreptiedmlfli^ 
guage eqoally indefensible on the score of trath an! 
Secency, but with this most essential differenceytha^ 
whereas the press of England wai free, that of 
France, bemg eHtirely ander the control of Fouchö 
and the police, could not, as all men knew, pat fordi 
any such calumnies otherwise than with the con* ' 
■ent of the consular goremment When Napoleon 
comi^ained to the English ministers, their anawer 
was obtious ; *' Our courts of law are open-p-we are 
ourselves accustomed to be abused as you are, and 
in them we, like you, have our only recoorse.** 
The paragraphs in the Moniteur, on the other hand, 
were, it was impossible to deny, virtually so many 
manifestos of the Tuilleries. 

Of all the populär angines which mored the spieen 
of Napoleon, the most offlNisive was a newspqier 
C' L'Ambigu'*) published in the French language, in 
London, by one Peltier, a royalist emigrant; and, in 
spite of all the advice which could be offered, he at 
length condescended to prosecute the author in the 
English courts of law. M. Peltier had the good for« 
tune to letain, as his counsel, Mr. Mackintosh,* an 
advocate of most brilliant talents, and, moreover, 
especially distinguished for his snpport of fhe ori- 
ginal principles of the French revolution« On the 
trial which ensued, this orator, in defence of hiB 
cüent, delivered a philippic against the personal eha- 
racter and ambitious measures of Napcäeon, immea« 
surably more calculated to injure the chief consul in 
public opinion throughout Europe, thanall the eiToits 
of a thousand newspapers; and, though the }\ay 
found Peltier ewliy of libel, the result was, onJhe 
whole,a Signal triumphto the partyof whomhe had 
been the organ. 

This was a most imprudent, as well as undignified 
proceedikig; but ere the defendant, Peltier» ooidd be , 

•NowClrJaiDMi 
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caUed up for judgment, the doubtful relations of the 
Chief consul and the cabinet of St. James's were 
to assum» a different appearance. The truce of 
Amiens already approached its close.^ Buonaparte 
had, pertiaps, some right to complain of the un- 
bri^ed abuse of the British press ; but the British 
govemment had a far more serious cause of re- 
clamation against him. Under pretence of esta- 
blishing French consuls for the protection of com- 
merce, he sent persons, chiefly of the military pro» 
fession, who carried Orders to make exaet plans of 
all the harbours and coasts of the United Kingdom. 
These gentlemen endeavoured to execute their com- 
mission with all possible privacy ; but the discovery 
of their occupation was soon made ; they were sent 
back to France without ceremony; and this trea 
cherous measure of their govemment was openly 
denounced as a violationof every rule of international 
law, and a piain symptom of warlike preparation. 

Ere hostilities were renewed, Buonaparte em 
ployed M. Meyer, president of the regency of War- 
saw, to open a negotiation with the head of the 
house of Bouibon then resident in Poland. He pro- 
posed that Louis should execute a formal deed, re- 
aigning for himself and his family all pretensions to 
the throne of France, and offered inretum to put the 
BomHbon princes in possession of independent do- 
minions in Italy. The heir of the French kinffs 
answered in language worthy of his birth. *' I do 
notconfound Monsieur Buonaparte," saidhe, "with 
Uiose who have preceded him. I esteem his bravery 
and military genius: I owe him eood-will for many 
of the acts of his goTemment~--for benefits done to 
my people I will always consider as done to me« 
But he is mistaken if he supposes that my rights 
can ever be made the subject of bargam and com- 
promise. Could they have been called in question, 
this very appllcation would have established them. 
What the designs of God may be for me and my 
T2 
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boiue I know not; bat of tbe dnties imposed on 
me by the rank in which it was His pleasure l 
should be bom, I am not wbolly igfnorant. Ab a 
Christian, I wiU perform thoae duties whiie lifo ns 
maina. As a descendant of St. Louis, I will know 
how to respect myself, were I in fetters. As the 
successor of Francis the First, I will, al least, sqr 
with him— • all is lost except honour.' " 

Such.is the account of the Bourbon princes. 
Buonaparte utterly denied haring ffiven an^ autho- 
hty for sucha negotiation; and adaed, that indoing 
so.he musthave ^ayed the part of amadman, since 
any application to Louis must have been an admis- 
sion that his own authority in France was imperfect 
in title/ It is obvious that the consul would have 
acted most imprudently in arowing such an attempl 
— after it had proved unsuccessful; but the vencity 
of the exiled lung lies under no suspicion ; ncnr is it 
easy to believe that Meyer would have daredio open 
such a negotiation without sufficient authority bom 
Napoleon. Hitherto he had betrayed no Symptom 
of personal malevolence towurds the house of 
Bourbon— but henceforth the autoerat, insulted as 
hethought in the style of^JUbiineiirBuon^aite,'* 
appears to have meditated some signal act of 
revenge. 

He resented the refusal of Louis the more becanse 
he doubted not that that prince well underatood how 
little the great powers of Europe were ^sposed to 
regard, with favourable eyes, the establishm^t of 
the Buonapartes as a new dynasty in France. He 
suspected, in a word, that bis recent disputes with 
the cabinet of St. James, had inspired new hopea 
into the breasts of the exiled family. 

It was at this period that Napoleon published, m 
the M oniteur, a lonc^ memorial, drawn up by gene- 
ral Sebastiani, who had just retumed from a mission 
to the Levant, aboundmg in Statements, and clothed 
in language, such as could have had no other o^eci 



bat to inflame the goremment of England to ex« 
tremity. Sebastian! detailed the incidents of bis 
joumey at great length, repres^ting himself as 
having bqen ever}^ where reeeived with honour, and 
even vfith enthusiasm, as the envoy of Napoleon. 
Such, he Said, were the disposittons of the Mussid* 
mans, that 6,000 French would now suffice to re* 
Store E^pt.to the republic ; and it was in vain that 
general^lSiuarti who represented the English king in 
that country,had endeavouxed to excite the Turkish 
govemmpnt to assassinate him, Sebastiani. Lastly, 
the report sisserted, that the lonian Islands would, 
on the first favourable oceasion, declare themselves 

The English goyemment Teclaimed against thw 
publication, as at once a confession of the dangerous 
ambition of Buonaparte, and a stndied insult to 
them, whose lepresentative's character and honour 
one of its chief Statements must have been designed 
to destroy, at a wilfol saerifice of truth. The French 
mimster replied, that the chief consui had as much 
right to, complain of the recent publication of Sil 
Robert Wilson's Narrative of the English Expeditioc. 
to Egypt, which contained Statements in the highest 
degree ii^jurtous to bis bharaoter and honour;* and 
had, nevertheless, been dedicated by permission to 
the duke of York. The obvious answer, namely, 
that Sir Robert Wilson's book was the work of a 
private individual, and pnblished solely on his own 
respcMosibility, whereas Sebastiani^ was a public do- 
cuoient, set forth by an official organ^ was treated 
as a wanton and insolent evasion. Meanwhile, the 
langoage of the press on either side became from 
day to day more virulently offensive ; and various 
inea»biers of the British parliament, of opposite par* 
lies, and o{ tbe highest eminence, did not besitate 

♦ It WM by thia book that tbp two Hxk üariMiof Jaft wereflrrt 
imADuIgated through Europe : n nd it is proper to add, Üwt Sir B. WUmq 
l»aliU8ly9NMme4a«o|>yto€>«grg«IU.atliii]evee.. T 
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to rival the newspaperB in their broad denunciatiom 
of the restless and insatiable ambition of tbe cbi<^ 
consuL— ** Buonaparte," saidMr.Wyndham, ** is tha 
Hannlbal who has sworn to devote bis life to tha 
destruction of England. War cannot be far oß^ 
and I believe it would be mucb safer to antieipate 
the blow Üian to expect it. I would advise minis- 
ten to appeal to the high-minded and proud of beart 
— whether thev succeed or not, we sball not then 
go down like the AfUfudulu^ ^ The destruction of 
Öiis countiy," said Mr. Sheridan, ** is the first vision 
ihat breaks on the French consul through the gleam 
of the monüng; this is bis last prayer at night, to 
whatever deity he may address it, whether to Jupi- 
ter or to Mahomet, to the goddess of battles or the 
goddess of reason. Look at the map of Europe, 
urom which France was siud to be expun^d, and 
now see nothing but France. If the ambition of 
Buonaparte be immeasurable, there are abundant 
reasons why it should be progressive.*^ 

Stung to the quick by tnese continual invectives, 
Napoleon so far descended from bis dignit^ as to 
make them the subject of personal complamt and 
reproach to the English ambassador. He obtruded 
bimself on the department of Talleyrand, and at- 
tempted to shake the resolution of the ambassador, 
lord Whitwonh, by a display of rüde violenoe, such 
as had, indeed, succeedea with the Austrian envoy 
at Campo-Formio, but which produced no efiect 
whatever in the case of this calm and high-spirited 
nobleman. The first of their Conferences took place 
in February; when the consul harangued lord 
Whitworth for nearly two hours, hardly permitting 
bim to interpose a word on the other side of the 
question. ** Every gale that blows from England is 
burdened with enmity," said he , ^ your sovem- 
ment coimtenances Georges, Pichegru, aaä other 
infamous men, who have swom to assassinate me. 
Your Journals Blander me, and the redieai .1 am 
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offered is bat adding mockery to Insult. I cotilJ 
make myself master of Egypt to-morrow, if 
pleased. E^ypU tndeedf must^ sooner ar kUer, bdone 
to France; but I have no wish to go to war for sncl 
a trivial object. What could I gain by war ? Inva 
sion would be my only means of annoying you 
and invasion you shall have, if war be forced on me 
—but I confesB the Chance^ would be a hundred to 
one against me in such an attempt. In ten years 1 
could not hope to have a fleet able to dispute the 
seas with you; but, on the other band, the army of 
France could be recruited in a few weeks to 480,000 
men. United, we miffht govem the world; — why 
can we not understand each other 1" Lord Whit^ 
worth could not but observe the meaning of these 
nints, and answered, as became him, that the king 
of England had no wish but to preserve bis dwn 
rights, and scomed the thought of becoming a part^ 
ner with France in a general scheme of spoliation 
and oppression. They parted with cold civility, and 
negotiatioBS were resumed in the usual manner; but 
England stood firm in the refusal to give up Malta-«» 
at least for ten years to come. The aggressions 
of Napoleon had wholly changed the arrangemeni 
of territory and ppwer contemplated when the treaty 
of Amiens was drawn up; what security could there 
be for the retention of Malta b^ Naples, or any such 
minor power, if Buonaparte wished to have it 1 To 
surrendor it would in fact be to yield an impregnable 
harbour and citadel in the heart of the Levant, to a 
government which had gone on tramplingdown thp 
md^pend^ice of State after State in the west. Mean^ 
time, the English government openly announc^d, in 
parliament, that the position of affairs seeq^ed to 
be füll of alarm— that the French were manninff 
fleeta and recruiting their armies, and that it wai 
necesaary to have recourse to similar measures; 
and, accordingly, a considerable addition to the 
military estabUshment was agre^d to. 
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Thnt stood matten on the I3th of March, when 
lord Whitworth made his appearance at the leree 
of the Chief consul, in Company with all the rest of 
the dipiomatic body. Napoleon no sooner entered, 
than, fixing his eye on the English ambaasador, he 
exclaimed aloud and fiercely, in presence of the 
eircle, ** Yoa are then determined on war!** Lord 
Whitworth denied the Charge, bat the conaul drowned 
bis Yoice, and pursued thua : — ^* We have been at 
war for fifteen yeara-^yon are resolved to have 
fifleen yeara more of it— you force me to it." He 
then tumed to the other ministen and said, in the 
aame violent tone, ** the Bnglish wish for war; bot 
if they draw the sword fint, I will be the last to 
■heath it again. They do not respect treaties — 
henceforth we must cover them with black crape.** 
Then, turninff again to Whitworth, **to what por- 
pose,** he cned, *' are these armaraents % If von 
arm, I will arm too; if you fight, I can fight also. 
You may destroy France, bnt you cannot intimidate 
her.*' " We desire neither to injure nor to alarm 
her, but to live on terms of good intelligence,** said 
lord Whitworth. "Respect treaties, then,** said 
Napoleon; ''wo to those by whom th^ are not 
respected ! — ^they shall be responsible to Europe for 
the result.** He repeated these last words sternly, 
and immediately quitted the apartment, leaving the 
assembled ministen utterly confounded by this in- 
decent display of violence. 

Some peraons, who knew Buonaparte well, haye 
alwa^s asserted that this undignified scene was got 
up with cahn prem^itation, and that the ferocit]^ of 
passion on the occasion was a mere piece of acting. 
Lord Whitworth, however, was an excellent judfe 
of men and mannen, and he never doubted diat the 
haugfaty soldier 3rielded to the uncontroUahle rehe- 
mence of wrath. The cautious Talleyrand mads 
▼arious efforta to explain away the intemperate 
jwords of his masteri but they» and the tone in whu/h 
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ihey had been uttered, went far to increase the jea* 
lousy and animosity of the English government and 
nation, and to revive or ccmfinn the suspicion with 
which the other powers of Europa had had but too 
much leason to regard the career of revolUtionaiy 
France. 

On the 18th of May, Great Britain declared war. 
Orders had previously been civen for seizing French 
shipping wherever it could oe found, and it is said 
that 200 vessels, containm^ property to the amount 
of three millions Sterling, had been laid hold of ac« 
cordingly, ere the proclamation of hostüities reached 
Paris. Whether the custom of thus unceremo- 
niously seizing private property, under such circum* 
stances, be right, on abstract principle, or wrong, 
there can be no doubt that the custom had been long 
established, acted upon by England on all simüar 
occasions, and of course considered, after the lapse 
of-ages, and the acquiescence of innumerable trea- 
ties, as part and parcel of the European System of 
warfare. This was not denied by Napoleon ; but 
he saw the opportunity, and determined to profit by 
it, of exciting the jealousy of other govemments by 
reclaiming against the exercise, on the part of Eng- 
land, of a species of assault which England,. Crom 
her maritime predominance, has more temptations 
and better means to adopt than any other power. 
He resolved, therefore, to retaliate by a whoUy un« 
precedented outrage. The very night that the reso« 
lution of the cabinet of St. James's reanhed Paris, 
Orders were given for arresting the persons of all 
English subjects residing or travelling within tha 
dominions of France. 

Not less than 10,000 pers<Hi8, chiefly of course of 
the higher classes of society, thus foimd themselves 
condemned to captivity in a hostile land. Had Na« 
poleon adopted less violent measuresr bis reclama- 
tions against the English government might have 
been favourably attended to throughout Europe« 
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But thiB despotio and unparalleled inflietion of exile 
and misery on a host of innocent private indiTiduals, 
was productive of far different effects. It mo^ed 
universal sympathy, indifmation, and disgusU 



CHAPTER XVm. 

' fUMmmeneeauiUtf Üu Wai^Freneh »Hze ffoMver and M'mUt—Tkt 
EngUäh UJu St. Dvming» and otker «oloniu—Sekemu of nwüng 
England rttumed—Jitnam-Pickefn^ Oettgeg Caäoudai—C^pUM 
Wrigkir^MwritT 9f tk» Duke D^Enfkiem—Ifapoleon Emftnrrf 
JPranc9^Ki%g qf Italf—Oetua unitedto the Empire. 

The war was re-opened vigoronsly on both sidcs. 
The English fleets rapidly reconquered varions colo- 
nies surrendered back to France by the treaty 0/ 
Amiens, and forced also the dwindled army which 
Leclerc had commanded to yield up St. Domingo. 
Bnonaparte, on th6 other hand, despised utterly thß 
distinction between the British empire änd Hanover 
— a possession indeed of the same prince, but totally 
unconnected with the English Constitution, and, as 
b^lon^ng to the Germanic empire, entitled« if it 
chose, to remain neutral— and having first marched 
an army into Holland, ordered Mortier, its chief, to 
advance without ceremony and seize the electorate 
— as a pledge, he was pleased to say, for the deliveiy 
of Malta. At the same time, and with the same 
pretext, French troops poured into the south of 
Italy, and occupied Naples. 

General Mortier's appearanee on the Hanoverian 
frontier was such as to satisfy the duke of Cam- 
bridge, govemor for the elector,that reslstance wns 
hopeless. He entered into a negotiation (Mayt 
1803), by which the temtory was to be surrendered 
provided bis army were permitted to retire unbrokea 
behind the Elbe, pledgmg tbemselves not to take 
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thefieldagakiagainst France dnrinffthüiwar. Bul 
the ministers of George III. advisednim not to ratify 
this treaty. Mortier denumded of general Walm* 
sloden, commander-in-chief of the Hanoverian anny» 
to surrender his arma— ^r abide the consequencea 
of beinff attacked beyond the Eibe-nand that dam 
body of men was aceordingly disarmed and dis- 
banded. The carahry being ordered to dismounl 
and yield their horaes to the French, there ensued'' 
a acene which moved the sympathy of the invadhig 
soldiery themselves. The stronff attachment be» 
tween the German dragoon and his horse is well 
known ; and this parting was more like that of dear 
kindred than of man anä beaat. 

The emperor, whose duty it was, as bead of th« 
German body, to reclaim against this Invasion of its 
territory, was obliged to put up with the consul's 
ezplanation, vbs. that he had no wish to make the 
conquest of Hanover, but mereiy to hold it untii 
England should see the necessj^ky of folfilling thA 
Maltese article in the treaty of Amiens. Prossia, 
alarmed at tiie near neighbourfaood of Mortier, 
hardly dared to remonstrate. Denmark alone 
showed any Symptom of active resentment. She 
marched 30,000 men into her German province»! 
but finding that Austria and Prussia were resolved 
to be quiescent, was fain to offer ezplanations, and 
recall her troops. The French general, meantime» 
•courged Hanover by his exactions, and even, with* 
out the shadow of a pretext, levied heatry contribu- 
tions in Bremen, Hamburgh, and the otner Hanse- 
towns in the vicinity of the electoraie. 

These suceesses enabled Kapoleon to feed great 
bodies of his army at the expense of others, and to 
cripple. the commerce of Eagland,4)y shuttin? up 
her conununication with many of the best marketa 
oa the continent« But he now recnrred to his 
favourite scheme, that of inrading the isUind itself, 
and so striking the ffUal blow at the heart of his last 

Vql I— ü 
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aad grealett enemy* Troops, to the amoant of 
160,000, were mustered in camps along the French 
^nd Dutch coasts, and vast fiotillaa, meant to con- 
rey them acioaa the Channel, were formed, and con- 
•tantly manaBuvred in ▼arious ports, that of Boiüogne 
being the chief Station. 

The spirit of England, on the other hand, was 
effectually stirred. Her fleeta, to the amoant of not 
«ess than 600 ahipa of war, travened the aeas in all 
directions, blockaded the harboühi of the conntries 
in which the power of the consul was predominant, 
and from time to time made inroads into the French 
ports, cutting out and destroying the shipping, and 
crippling the flotillas. At home, the army, both 
regiüar and irregulär, was recruited and strength- 
ened to an unexampled eztent Camps were formed 
akmg the English coasts opposite to France, and the 
king in person was continually to be seen in the 
middle Ol them. By ni^t, beacons blazed on ereiy 
hill-top throughout the island ; and the high resolu- 
tion of the citizen-soldiery was attested, on num- 
berless occasions of falsa alarm, by the alacrity 
with which they marched on the points of snpposed 
danger.* Tbere never was a tune in which the 

• To Ulis period belong Sir W. Scott*! loiif to Oie EdinlNirgk 



M ir er« braath of Britlili gite 
Shall An the trieolour, 
Or footetep of invader rade, 
Wlth rapine foul and red with Uood, 

Pollute our happjr ahor»— 
Tben flurewaU, home ! and fiurewell, ftfaoda I 

Adiea, each tender tie ! 
ReBofTed we mingle In the tide 
WJieta chai«ing aquadrona fluioilB rida 
To eonquer or to die," tct. 
And vaikN» aoonata of Mr. Wordaworth ; aaeh wh^ 
**It li not to be tboaght of that the flood 

OfBrltiahfraedoai,»&c 
« Tsncnanl of libaitj! ye mea of Keat, 
Teehildrenof aeoUthatdothadvanee * 
Ita haughty brow against the coait of Frana 
^ NowIttliatinetoproveToarhBrdfiiMntl*' 
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national enthusiasm was more ardent and concen 
trated ; and the retum of Pitt to the prime-ministry 
(March, 1804) was considered as the last and best 
pledge that the Councils of the sovereign were to 
exhibit vig^ur commensurate with the nature of the 
wjrisis. "flie regulär army in Britain amounted, ere 
long, to 100,000 ; the militia to 80,000 ; and of volim- 
teer troops there were not less than 350,000 iii arms. 

Soult, Ney, Davoust, and Victor were in com- * 
mand of the army designed to invade England, and 
the Chief consul personally repaired to Boulogne 
and inspected botn the troops and the flotilla. He 
constantly gate out that it was his iixed purpose to 
make his attempt by means* of the flotilla alone ' 
but while he thus endeavoured to inspire his enemy 
>pnth false security (for Nelson had declared this 
scheme of a boat Invasion to be mad, and staked his 
-whole reputation on its miserable and immedfate 
failure, if attempted), the consul was in fact pro- 
riding indefatigably a fleet of men of war, desipied 
to Protect and cover the voyage. These ships were 
preparinff in diiferent ports of France and Spain, to 
the nunroer of fifty : Buonaparte intended them to 
steal out to sea individually or in small squadrons, 
rendezvous at Martinico, and, retufning thence in 
a body, sweep the Channel free of the English, for 
such a Space of time at least as might suffice for the 
execution of his great purpose. These designs, 
however, were from day to day Ihwarted by the 
watchful zeal of Nelson and the other English ad 
mirals; wlio observed Brest, Toulon, Genoa, and 
the harbours of Spain so closelv, that no squadron 
nor hardly a Single vessel, could force a passage to 
the Atlantic. 

Napoleon persisted to the end of his life in assert - 
ing his bellet that the Invasion of England was pre 
vented merely by a few unforeseen accidents, and 
that, hadhis generals passed the sea, they mu3t have 
been successful. The accidents to which he attn« 
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buted so mueli iniiiience, were, it ia to be soppoeed, 
the presence and zeal of Nelson, Pellew, Comwallifl, 
and their respecUve fleets of Observation. Aa for 
the reflulta of the expedition if the Channel had 
once been croRsed— Napoleon never seemed to doubt 
that a sinffle ^at battle would have snfficed to 
place Loncu)n in hi« hands. Once amyed in \h 
capital, he would, he aaid, have summoned a cc n- 
▼ention, restored the mass of the English people to 
their proper share of political power, — in a word, 
banished the king, and revolutionized England ob 
the model of France ; the meanuifp of all which is 
^•reduced this Island to be a province of the French 
empire, and yet bestowed upon its people all those 
rights and liberties of which tie had already removed 
the last shadow, wherever his own power was eata- 
blished on the continent« 

There can be little doubt that Napoleon egregi- 
eusly underrated the resistance which would have 
been opposed to his wrmjj had it effected the voy- 
age in safety, by the spirit of the British people, and 
the great natural difficulties of the country through 
which the inyaders must have marched. Nevertte- 
Icss, it is not to be denied that, had the attempt been 
made instantly on the rupture of the peace, the 
chancea of success might nave been considerable— 
of success, temporary and short-lived, indeed, but 
still sufiicient to.inflict a terrible injury upon this 
country — to bathe her soil in blood— to give her 
capital to the flames — and not impossibly to sbs^e 
some of her instituttons. The enemy himself was, 
in all likelihood, unprepared to make the attempt, 
until we had had time to make adequate preparation 
for its encounter. It was otherwise ordered of God's 
providence, than that the last bulwark of liberty 
should have to sustain the shock of battle at its own 
gates. 

The invasion of England was the great object of 
attentibn throughoot &irope during the autumn and 



I 
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Winter of 1803. Early in the suc^ding year Paris 
itself became the theatre of a series bC transactions 
which for a time engrossed the public mind. 

Even before Buonaparte proclaiihed hixitself con« 
sul for life, it appears that, throughout a considiarable 
part of the French ariiiy, strong 83rmptom8 of }ea- 
fcusy had been excited by therapidity of his advance 
Xo sovereign power. After the monarchy of France 
was in effect re-established in him and ms dynasty, 
by the decrees of the 19th of May and 2d August, 
1803, this spirit of dissatisfaction showed itself much 
more openly ; and ere loiig it was generally beüeved 
that the republican party in the army looked up to 
Moreau as their head, and awaited only some fa^ 
vourable opportunity for rising in arms against Na- 
poleon's tyranny. Moreau was known to have 
treated bom the concordat and the legion of honour 
with undisgnised contempt; and Buonaparte's 
strictures on his conduct of the campaign of 1801 
were not likely to have nourished feelings of per- 
sonal ffood-will in the bosom of him whom all con- 
sidered as second only to the chief consul himself 
in military genius. It has already been intimated 
that the army of the Rhine had been all alonff sus« 

Sscted of regardiug Napoleon with little favour. 
e had never been their general; neither they nor 
their Chiefs had partaken in the plunder of Italy, or 
in the glory of the battles by which it was won. It 
was from their ranks that the unhappy expedition 
under Ledere had been chiefly fumisfaed, and they 
considered their empioyment m that unwholesome 
climate as dictated, more by the consul's doubts of 
their fidelity to himself, than his hish appreciation 
of their discipline and gallantiy. How far Piche- 
gru, while corresponding with the'Bourbons as head 
of the army of the Rhine, had intriguedi^none; nit 
own soldiery, no evidence has as yet appeareu. 
But after Picnegru's banishment, Moreau possessed 
U3 
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ttie Chief ev^ay over tfae minds ofone great di^irion 
of the anned force of the republic 

Carnott meantinie, aild other genuine rnrnbücana 
in the legislative bodiee, had been occnpied with the 
endeavour, sinee they eould not prevent Napoleon 
from sittinff on the thirone of France» to organize at 
leaat something like a constitutional Opposition (such 
as exists in the parliament of England), whereby 
tiie measares of bis goverameni might be, to a cer- 
tain extent, controlled and modified. The creation 
of the legion of honour, the decree enaUing Buona- 
parte to appoint bis snccessor, and other leading 
measares, nad accordingly been carried throcg^ far 
kas triomphantly than could be agreeaUe to the 
self-loTC of the autocrat. 

On the other band, the retum of so many emi- 
ffrantB--(a great pari of whom, not receiving back 
Qie property promised to diem, were disappointed 
and aggrieved anew) — cotdd not fall to strengtbea 
the influence of the roy^ists in the private society 
of Paris ; and^ by degroes, as has often happened ia 
^e history of parties, the leaders.of the republicans 
and thoae of the Bourbonists came together, sinking^ 
for the time the pecultar principles of eitbrar side, in 
the common feelmg of hatied to Napoteon. 

Pichegru retun^ from bis exile at Cayenne, 
and, after spending some time in England, where 
be, no doubt, commmiicated with Sie Bomrbon 
princes, and with some m<9iibers of Mr. Adding* 
ton's government, passed over secretly into France. 
Geoii^ Gadoudal and other Chonan dbiefs were 
bosy m wiirna^ up their old adherents, and comma- 
nicated with Pichegni on bis arriral in Paris. 

Suddenly, on the Idth of Febraary, Paris ^as 
surprised with the announcement, that a new con» 
spiracy agahist the Iife of the chief consid had beoa ^ 
discovered by the confession of an accomplice— that 
150 men had meant tc assemble at Ma£naison, in 
the uniform of the oonsular gaard, and seize Baona* 
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psate while hunting; that Georges, the Chouan, had 
escaped by a quarter of an hour— ^ut that Maim, La 
Jollais, and other leaders of the conspiracy had beea 
aken; finally, that Moreau had held varioiis Con- 
ferences with Georges, La JoUais, and Pichegru, and 
that he also was ander arrest. 

It is Said, that Georges Cadpudal had once acta« 
ally penetrated into the Chamber of Napoleon at the 
Tiulleries, and beea prevented by the merest accl- 
den^ from assassinating him i others of the oonspira« 
tors had ai^roached his person very nearly on pre« 
text of presenting petitions. Buona^fMurte attributed 
Jhis escape chie^ to the irregulär mode of living, 
which ms multifarious occupati<His invc^ved: he 
seldom dined two days following at the same bour, 
hardly ever stirred out of the palace except with his 
attendants about him for some review or public 
ceremony, and perhäps never appeared unguarded 
except where his appearance must have been totally 
iaiex(>ected. The officer, who betrayed Cadoudu 
and bis associates, was, it seems, a violent repub« 
lican, and as such desired the downfall of the con- 
sul; but he had also served under Napoleon, and 
leaming at a late hour that the life of his old leader 
was to be sacrificed, remonstrated vehemently, and 
rather than be accessory to such extremities, gave 
the necessarv Information at the TuiUeries. Moreau 
was arrested on the 5th of Februarv : but Pichegru 
lurked un<^covered in the heart of Paris until the 
98th: six gens d'armes then came upon his privacy 
80 abruptly that he could not use either his dagger 
or pistols, though both were on his table. He 
wrestled for a moment, and thenattempted to mov« 
compassion-^but was immediately fettered. Shortly 
after, Cadoudal himself» who had for days traversed 
Paris in cabriolets, not knowing where to lay his 
head, was detected while attempting to pass one of 
the baniers. Gaptain Wright, an English naval 
ojflicer, who had distinguished himself under Sir 
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Sjfdney Smitk at Acre, and from wbxme ▼essel 
Picheg^ was known to have disetnbarked on the 
eoast of France, happened about the same time to 
encoanter a French slüp of mach süperior strengih, 
and become a prisoner of war. On pretext that this 
gentleman haa acted aa an accomplice in a scheme 
of aasassination, he also was immediately placed in 
■olitary confinement in a dung^eon of the Temple. 

It was now openly circulated that England and 
the exiled Bourbons had been detected in a base 
plot for murdering' the chief consuT; that the proof 
of their ffoilt was in the hands of the fi[oyernment, 
and wonld soon be made pablic. The duc de Berri 
himself, it was added, had been prepared to land on 
the west coast of France whenever Pichegm or Ca^ 
doudal should inform him that the time was come; 
while another of the royal' exiles lay watching the 
event, and in readiness to profit by it, on the other 
•ide, immediately behind the Rhine. 

The name of this last prince, the heir of Oondd» 
well known for the brilliant ?allantry of his condact 
while comtnanding the van of his grnmdfather*s little 
anny of exiles, and beloved for many traits of 
amiable and generous character, had hardly been 
mentioned in connexion with these nimoura, ere the 
inhabitants of Paris heard, in one breäth, with sor- 
prise and horror, that the dac d'Enghien had been 
arrested at Ettenheim, and tried and executed within 
sight of their own houses, at fHncennes. This 
Story will ever form the darkest chapter in the his- 
toryof Napoleon. 

The duke had his residence at a Castle in the 
dutohy of Baden, where, attended by a few noble 
friends, the partakers of his exile, he was chiefly 
occupied with the dirersions of the chase. On the 
evemng of the 14th of March, a troop of French 
«t>ldiers and gens d'armes, ander colonel Ordonner 
vwho derived his Orders from Caulaincoort), sud- 
<f eoly pasaed the firontier lato the independent terri- 
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tory of Baden, sunounded the Castle of Ettenheimj; 
nifihed into the apartment of the prince, and seized 
him and all his Company. He would have iised bis 
arms, but bis attendants, representing the overpov* 
ering numbers of the asflailants, persuaded hun t^ 
yield without resistance. He was forthwith con- 
yeyed to the citadel of Strasburg, and separated from 
all his friends, except one aid-de-camp, the baron 
de St. Jaques, and allowed no commanication with 
any one eise. After being here eonfined three days, 
he was called up at midnight on the ISth, and in- 
formed that he must prepare for a joumey. He de- 
sired to have the assistance of his valet-de-chambre, 
and was refused: they permitted him to pack up 
iwo Shirts, and the joumey immediately began. 

The duke reached Paris early on the 20th; and, 
afler lying a few Jiours in the Temple, was removed 
to the neighbouring Castle of Vineennes, used for 
ages as a State prison. Being much fatigued he fett 
asleep, but was presently roused, and hu examina» 
tion forthwith commenced. Weary and whdlly 
unprepared as he npust have been, the unfortunate 
prince<;onducted himself throughoutin such a maa- 
ner as to command the respect of his inquisitovs* 
He at once avowed his name and his Services in 
the army of Cond^, but utterly denied all knowledge 
of Pichegru and his desigiis« To this the whole of 
his eyideqce (and there was no evidence but his 
own) amfunted ; and having gi^en it« he eamestlr 
demanded an audience of the consul. " My Dajner 
Said he, ** my rank, my sentiments, and the peculiar 
distress of my Situation, lead rae to hope tnat this 
request will not be refused.** 

At midnight the duke was again called from his 
bed, to atteod the cburt which had been eonstituted 
for his trial. It oonsisted of eight military officers, 
appointed by Murat, Napoleon's brother-in-law, then 
govemor of Paris. General Hullin, president of the 
military commission» commanded lum to listen to 
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tbe charges on which be was to be tried ; of harin^ 
fonsht against France ; of beingr in the pay of Eng" 
land; and of plotting with England against tbe in- 
ternal and extemal safety of the republic. ' The 
dnke was again ezamined, and the second interro- 
^atoiy was a mere lepetition of the first, with this 
addition, that tbe prisoner avowed bis readiness to 
take part again in tbe hostilities against France, if 
the opportunity shonld present itself. l^o other 
•evidence whatever was adduced, except the written 
Deport of a spy of the police, who testified that tbe 
duke received many emigrants at bis table at Etten- 
faeim, and occasionally left tbe castle for several 
days toffetber» witbout tbe spy's being able to trace 
where ho was fa circumstance sufficiently ez- 
plained by the anke*s custom of hunting in tbe 
Black Forest). 

General Hullin, in bis account of the proeeed- 
inffs,^ says, *'He uniformly maintained that *be bad 
oiuy snstained tbe rights of bis family, and that a 
Cond6 could never enter France but with arms in bis 
hands. My birth,* said he, ' and my opinions must 
eyer render ine inflexible on this point.* The 
iirmness of bis answers,** continues HiiUin, "re- 
duced tbe Judges to despair. Ten times we gave 
him an opening to retract bis declarations, bnt he 
persisted in them immoveabl^. * I see,* he said, 
* the bonourable intentions of the commissioners, 
but I cannot resort to the nieans of safety which 
they indicate.' Being informed that tbe military 
commission judged witbout appeal, • I know it,' an- 
«wered he, ^nor do I disguise to myself tbe danger 
which I incur. My only desire is to have an inter- 
view with the first consul.' " 

The irregulahties of all this proceduve were mon- 
fltrous. In the first place, the duke owed no alle- 

«|rSavaiy(duk')ofao*<c} ^^ 
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glance to the existing govemment of France. My, 
The seizure of his person was whoUy illegal; if 
took place by means of a violation of an indepen« 
dent territory : an outrage for which it is impossiÜe 
to offer the smallest excuse. 3dly, Had the arrest 
been ever so regulär, the trial of a prisoner accused 
of a political conspiracy was totally beyond the 
Jurisdiction of a court-martial. 4thly, It was 
against the laws of France to hold any trial at mid- / 
night, öthly, The interrogatory was not read over 
%ö the prisoner, which the law imperatively de- 
manded ; and, 6thly, No defender was assigned to 
him — an indulgence which the French code refuses 
not to the meanest or most atrocious criminal» by 
what tribunal soever he may be tried. 

But to proceed— the jud^es were moved by the 
conduct of the prisoner, and inclined to listen to his 
request of an audience of the chief consul. But 
Savary, then minister of police, had by this time in 
troduced himself into the Chamber, and watched the 
course of procedure from behind the chair of the 
President. He now leaned forward, and \<4iispered 
mto Hiülin's ear, ^'this would be inopportune." — 
lliese significant words were obeyed. The court 
pronounced the duke guilty of the capital crimes of 
having fought against the republic ; of havinpf in 
trigued with England; of having maintained Intel« 
ligence with Strasburg, with the View of seizin^ that 
place ; and of havin? conspired against the hfe of 
the Chief consulk The prisoner, being remanded to 
his confinement, the report was instantlv forwarded 
to Buonaparte, with a request that his further plea« 
sure might be made known. 

The court remained sitting untü their messenger 
retumed; he brought back their own letter with 
these words inscribed on it, ^ condemned to death.** 
Tlie prisoner, being called in again, heard his sen*» 
tence with perfect composure. He requested tbe 
attendance of a confessor, and was answeredf-^ 
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** Would yon die like a monk r Witfaoot noticiiqf 
this brutality he knelt for a moment, aa in prayer 
and nsing, aaid, '* Let ns go.*' 

He was immediatelj led down a winding atair 
by tOYchligbt ; and, conceiving that he was descend« 
ing into some suhterraneous dungeon, said to one 
of the soldieiB of the escort, ^Am I to be im- 
nmred in an whlietteT^ ** Monseignenr«'* the man 
teplied, sobbinff, ''be tranqnil <m that pointT* 
Th^ emerged firom a postern kito the diteh of the 
castfet whera a party of gens d'armes d'elite were 
drawn op, Savary, their master, Standing on the 
parapet over them* It was now six o^clodc in the 
morning» voA the gray light of the dawn was mingled 
with the gleam of torcl^s. The prince refused to 
bavehis eres bandaged— ^av^ry gare the word» and 
he feil. The body, dressed'as it was, was imine« 
dialely thiown into a gra^e, which had been prepared 
heforehand; at least, ao say all the witnesses, ex* 
cept M. Savary. 

To resume our notice of the mere mfonnahties 
of the procedure : — 1. The sentence was altogether 
unsuppofted by the evidence, except as to the mere 
faet of d'Enghien's having borae anns against 
Franee \ but thia could be no crime in him : he owed 
no aUegianoe to the Freneh government; on the 
eontrary, he and all hia family had been expressly 
exoepted from every act of amnesty to emigrants, 
and therfby conatituted alim$. 2. The execution 
look piUee immediately alter the sentence was pro- 
nounced ; this is contiary to the laws of all civihzed 
natiioaa, and in direct contradiction to an article in 
the Freneh code then ii\ force, which ffave twenty* 
four hcHiTB to eveiy prisoner convicted by a court- 
maiüal, that he mk^ht, if he chose, appeal finom their 
aentenceb But, 3aly, the pubiications (long after- 
nafd extovted) of Savary and HuUin, prove Uiat the 
e0i»tt peiplexed with tha difficulty of making their 
MAtenoe a^pear ta fiave any conlbnni^ with the 
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Charge and the evidence, drew up, in fact, two dif- 
ferent ientences : one before the duke was executed, 
which bore the article " immediate execntion ;" the 
other a more careful document, intended tüone to 
neet the public eye, in which not a word about im- 
mediate execntion occurs. The duke was not exe* 
cuted, therefoie, at six in the moming of the Slst 
of March, upon that sentence which was made pub- 
lic at the time, as the authority for his death. 

Every circumstance in the dismai tale, from the 
quantity of linen packed np at Strasburg» to the pre- 
paration of the grave in the ditch of Vincennes, 
attests the fact that the fate of &te unibrtunate 
young man (for he was but 33 years old when he 
feil) had been determined on to the minutest parti- 
cular, long before he was summoned to a mock trial, 
before an incompetent tribunal. If ever man was 
mardered, it was the duke d'Enghien. 

Such was the fate of the galant and generous 
youth, who, by his fiery courage« won the baltle of 
bertsheim; and who, when his foUo weis, to whom 
the republicans had' so often refused quarter, seemed 
disposed to retaliate in the hour of victory, threw 
himself between them and their discomfited coun- 
tiymen, exclajming, " They are Freöch— they are 
unfortunate ; I place them under the guardianship 
of your honour." 

The horrot with which <his re^orseless tragedy 
was heardof in Paris, soon spread throüghout all 
Europe ; and fh>m that day the name of Buonaparte 
was irremediably associated with the ideas of sullen 
revenflB and tyrannic cruelty. The massacre of 
JaÄfei had been perpetrated in a remote land, and 
many Hstened with mcredulity to a tale told by 
the avowed enemies of the homicide. But this 
blbody deed was done at home, and almost in the 
sight of all Paris. Of the fact there could be 
no doiibt; iand of the pretexts sei forth by the 
Organs of the Fiench govetnmenl, there were few 

Vol. I. — ^X 
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men of any party who affected not to perceiTe the 
futUity. Hitherto Napoleon had been the fortonate 
heir of a revolution» in whose civil excesses he had 
scarcely participated — ^henceforth he was the legiti 
mate representatiTe and symbol of all its atsoci 
liea. 

In 80 far as Buonaparte had the power to suppiess 
all mention of this catastrophe, it was, ere long, 
suppressed. Bat in after days, at St. Helena, when 
dictating the apology of his life to the cQmpanions 
of his exüe, he not only spoke openlyx>f the death 
of the duke d^Enghien, bat appears to have dwelt 
upon it often and long. Well aware that this was 
generally regarded as the darkest trait in his history, 
he displayed a feverish anxiety to explain it away. 
But the sultan Akber wore a signet, inscribed, " I 
never knew any one that lost his way in a straight 
Toad ;** and he that is eonscious of innocence can 
have no temptation to multiply the lines of his de- 
fence. Buonaparte, according to the mood of the 
moment, or the companion whom he addressed, 
adopted different metnods of vindicating himself. 
They were inconsistent as well as diverse; and 
even Las Cases seems to have blushed for his heio 
when he reeorded them. 

At one time, Napoleon' represents himself as 
having been taken by surprise — ^his ministers come 
on him wheiik^he is alone, at midnight, and infonn 
him that the Bourbons have conspired to assassinate 
him— that the proofs are in their hands— that the 
duke d'Enghien has already been more than once in 
Paris, and is l3ring clos^to the frontier, expecting 
the Signal to return and head the conspirators in 
person. In the first llush of Indignation he gives 
the Order for arresting the duke — every artifice is 

^ adopted to prevent him from interfering afterward— 
every thing is arranged by Talleyrand— the duke ad- 

' dresses a fetter to him from Strasburg—that letter 
Tallejncand suppresses until the tragedy is over— had 
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it been delivered in time, the life of the vmhsipjpy 
prince had been saved. 

Unfortunately for Buonaparte, eight days elapsed 
between the order for the arrest and the order for 
the execution, a much longer period than was ever 
necessary for restoring the composure of his strong 
understanding. Further, the duke d'Enghien kept 
a diary during his imprisonment, in which the minu- 
test incidents are carefully recorded; it contains no 
hint of the letter to Napoleon; and the baronde St 
Jaques, who never quitted his master's Chamber 
whiüe he remained at Strasburg, bears distinct testi- 
mony that no such letter was written there. More- 
oyer, neither Talleyrand, nor any other individual in 
the World, except Buonaparte, could have had the 
slightest motive for desiring the death of d'Enghien. 
On the contrary, every motive that has^ weicht with 
mankind in gerieral, must^ave swayed the other way 
with Talleyrand ; a member of one of the noblest 
families in France ; a man unstained by participa- 
tion in any of the butcheries of the revolution ; and, 
above all, a man whose consummate skill has 
through life steadily pursuedoneobject,namely, his 
t>wn personal interest, and who must have been mad 
to perpetrate a gratuitous murder. And, lastly, Tal- 
le^nrand was minister for foreign affairs. A letter 
written at Strasburg could by no incident have been 
forwarded through his department in the soTem« 
ment ; and, in fact, there is perfect proof tnat the 
whole business was done by ttie police, whose chief, 
Savary, communicated directly with the chief con- 
sul, and the military, who acted under the Orders 
either of Buonaparte's aid-de-camp, Caulaincourt 
(afterward duke of Vicenza), or of his brother>in- 
law Murat, the govemor of Paris. It is needless to 
observe, that Napoleon's accusation of Talleyrand 
dates öfter that politician had exerted all his talents 
and inflaence in the work of procuring his own down« 
fall, and the restoration of tiie house of Boorboiu 
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Bat in tnith whether Talleyrand^or Sayaiy, or Cao- 
laincourt had the chief hand in the death of the duke 
d*Enghien, is a controveray about which we feel 
little intereat. It is obvioua to all men, that not oae 
of them durst have atirred a finger to hrmg about a 
catastrophe of such fearfol importance, without Übe 
ezpresa Orders of Napoleon. 

At other times the exile of 8t. Helena told a 
ahorter and a plainer tale. ** I was assailed»*' said 
he, ** on all hands by the enemies whom the Bonr- 
bons had raised up a^inst me : threatened with air- 

Ens, infernal machines, and stratagems of every 
id. There was no tribunal to which I could appeäl 
for protection ; therefore I had a right to protect 
mvself. By putting to death one of those whose 
followers threatened my life, I was entitled to stdke 
a salutaiy terror into all the rest." 

The princes of the house of Boorbon» so far from 
stimulating assassins to take off the osurper of their 
throne, never failed, when such schemes were sug- 
gested, to denounce them as atrocities hateftil in the 
sight of God and man. As to this part of their con- 
dnct, the proofs are abundant, clear, and irrefragap 
ble. But it is v«ry poesible that Buonaparte enter- 
tained the foul suspicion on which he justifies his 
▼iolenoe. And indeed it is only by supposing him 
to haye sincerely ^elieved that the Boorbons were 
nlotting against his life, that we can at all account 
for the shedding of d'Enghien^s blood. — ^Unless Jo- 
sephine spake tintruly,or her conversation has beea 
wilfully misrepresented, she strenuously ejterted her 
influence to procure mercy for the royal victim.* 
But it demanded ne/ther aifection for Napoleon*8 
person, nor regard for his interest, nor compassion 
for the youth and innucence of the duke d^Enghien, to 
perceive the imprudence, as well as wickednest, of 

• Buonaparte, howcver, at BuHelena, denied that fall wllb had ev« 
^;K>k«B to bim on tlie fu^ject. 
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the proceeding. The remark of the callons Fouchi 
has passed into a proverb, ** it was wone than a 
crime— it was a blunder." 

A few days after the execution of the diike d'En- 

fliien (on the morning of the 7th of April), general 
4chegra was found dead in prison : a black hand- 
kerchief was tled round his neck, and tightened by 
the twisting of a short stick, like a tourniquet. It 
could not appear probable that he should have ter- 
minated his own life by such means ; and, accordr 
ingly, the nimour spread that he had been taken off 
in the ni^ht by some of the satellites of Savary; 
or, acoording to others, by some Mamelukes whom 
Napoleon hm brou^ht with him from the East, and 
now retained near ms person as an interior bödy- 
guard of the palace. This is a mystery which has 
never be^n penetrated. The recent fate of d*Enghien 
had prepared men to receive any story of this dark 
nature; and it was argued that Buonaparte had 
feared to bring Picheffru, a bvld and dauntless man, 
into an open court, wnere he might have said many 
thin^s well calculated to injure ue consul in public 
opinion. 

A few more days elapsed, and another occurreoce 
of the same cast transpired. Captain Wright, also« 
was found dead in his dungeon m the temple, with 
his throat cut from ear to ear. The Prench govem- 
ment gave out that the English officer, finding hina- 
self about to be expose^to public scom, as a parti- 
cipatorin the plots of Georges Cadoudal, and otner 
assasiäins, chose to die by bis own band, rather "J®^ 
endure such degradation. It was whiöpered, on tue 
other band that captain Wright had been put ^9^?r 
torture in his dungeon, in the vain hope of ®* ^ of 
mg from him some evidence conceming '"^^J^^T^no- 
which, there can be no doubt, he was whouy JJ»^^— 
rant ; and was mnrdered in order that tbi* ^^ al- 
might be buried with him. This mystery **• 
wi^s remained as dark as the other. 
92 
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Moreau was now brought to trial. There vas no 
«yidence againgt him exeept the fact« admitted by 
himself, that he had been twice in Company wim 
Picbegni since bis retum to Paris. He in vain pro- 
teated that he had rejected the proposals of Pichegru 
to take part in a royalist insurrection ; and as for 
the murderooB desiens of Georges Cadpudal, that 
he had never even neard of them. He was sen 
lenced to two years* confinement ; bat, on the inter 
cesfion of bis wife with Joeephine, or rather on 
Unding that a great part of the soldiery considered 
«0 eminent a Commander as hardly used« the chief 
co»«ul, ere long« commuted this punishment for two 
ye«rs of exüe. 

It'remained to bring Georges Cadoudal and bis 
aasociates to trial. Georges appeared in court with 
the miniatore of Louis XVI. suspended round bis 
neck, and gloried in the avowal of bis resolution to 
xnake war personaUy on the usurper of the throne 
The presiding judge, Thuriot, had been one of those 
who condemned the king to death. Georges punned 
on bis name, and addressed him as ^ Monsieur Tue 
Roi.*** When called up for sentence, the judge 
missed the miniature, and asked him what lie had 
done with it. ** And you,'' answered the prisoner» 
** what have you done with the original 1" — ^a retoit 
whieh nothing ooold prevent the awiience from ap- 
plauding. Georges and eighteen more were con- 
demned to death ; aod hat and eleven besides, saf- 
fered the penalty with heroic firmness. Of the rest, 
among whoni were two sons of the noble house of 
Polignac, some were permitted to escape on condi- 
tion of pei^tual baiuahment; others had theix 
punishment commuted to imprisonment. 
. With what Indignation the death of the duke 
d^Enghien had been faeard of throughout.Europe, 
fiow began to appear. The emperor of Russia and 

•«.«.iOa-kiii. 
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the kings of Sweden and Denmark put their coorts 
into mouming, and made severe remonstrances 
thiOugh their dipiomatic agents; and the corres- 
pondenee wkich ensued la£i in fact the train for 
another general burst of w ar. Austha was humbled 
for the time, and durst not speak put : Prussia could 
hardly be expected to break her long neutrality on 
snch an occasion : but wherever the stoiy went, it 
prepaied the minds of princes, as of subjects, to take 
advantage of the first favourable opportunity for 
rising against the tyranny of France. 

A conspiraey sui^ressed never failsto strengthen 
the power it was meant to destroy : and Buonaparte, 
afler the tragedies of d'Engbien and Pichegru, be- 
held the French royalists reduced every where to the 
silence and the inaction of terror. Well underptand- 
ing the national temper, he gave Orders that hence- 
forthtiie name of ttie exilä fan.ily should be as 
much as possible kept out of vie w and accordingly, 
after fhis tima it was hardly ever alluded to in the 
productions of the enslaved press of Paris. The 
adherents of the Bourbons were compelled to con- 
tent themselyes with muttering their resentment in 
private saloons, where, however, the chief consui 
commoniy had spiee, who reported to him, or to bis 
Savarys and Fouch^s, the jests and the caricatures 
in which the depressed and hopeless party endea- 
voured to find some consolation. 

In Order to check the hostile feeling sxcited 
Bmong the soTereigns of the ;.ontinent by the murder 
of the BcHnix>n prince, the French government were 
now mdefatigable in their elforts to connect the 
conspiraey of Georges Cadoudal with the cabmet of 
England. The agents of üie police transformed 
themselves into nuniberless aisguises, with the view 
of drawing the British ministers resident at varibus 
coorts of Gennany into some correspondence capa- 
ble of being misrepresented, so as to suit the pur- 
pose of their master. Mr. Drake» envoy at Munichf 
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and Mr. Spenser Smith, at Stuttgard, were deceived 
in thia fashion; and some l^tters of theirs, egre- 
giously misinterpreted, fumished Buonaparte with 
apretext for complaining, to the sovereigns to whom 
they were aecredited, that they had stained the 
honour of the diplomatic body by leagoing them» 
selves with the schemes of the Chouan conspiraton. 
The subservient princes were foreed to dismiss 
these gentlemen from their residences; bat the 
English ministry made such explanations in open 
parliament as enectually vindicated the name of their 
country. Lord Elgin, British ambassador aft Con" 
stantinople, had been one of those travellen de- 
tained at the out-breaking of the war, and was now 
resident on his parole in the south of France. He 
was, on some rrivolous pretext, confined in a soli- 
tary Castle among the Pyrenees, and there every 
device was practised, to induce him to, at least, re- 
ceive letters calculated, if discovered in his posses- 
sion, to compromise him. But this nobleman, saga- 
clcmsiy penetrating the design, baffled it by Bis 
reserve. Being liberated from confinement shortly 
after, he communicated what had happened to a 
friend, a member of the French senate, who traced 
the matter home to some of Fouch6's creatures, and 
congratulated lord Elgin on having avoided veiy 
narrowly the fate of captain Wright. 

Sir George Rumbold, the British minister at Ham- 
burgh escaped that consummation still more nar- 
rowly. During the night of the 33d October, a jMUfty 
of French soldiers pas^ed the Elbe, as Ordonner and 
his gang had crossed the Rhine on the 14th of 
Maren, and boldly seized Rumbold within the ter- 
ritory of an independent and friendly State. He was 
hurried tp Paris, and confined in the fated dungeons 
of the Temple ; but none of his papers alTorded any 
plausible pretext for resisting the poweifiü reilion- 
strance which the king of Pnissia thonght fit to 
make against an outrage perpetrated almost within 
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sight of his dominions ; and, after a few days, Sir 
Qeorgfe was sei at liberty. 

Meantime, while aU the princes of Europe le- 
garded with indignation (though few of them, in- 
d^ed, dared to express the feeling openly) the cruel 
tiagedieg which had been acted in France, the deatU 
of Pichegru had supjHressed eflectually the hopes of 
Ihe roysdists in that country, and the exile of Mo« 
reau oBprived the republicans of the only ieader 
linder whom there was any likelihood of their taking 
arms against the chief conisul. He resolved to profit 
by the favourable rooment for completing a purpos& 
whieh he had long meditated; and, on the 30tn of 
Aprü, UtUe more than a month after the duke d'En- 
ghien died, one Cur^e was employed to move, in the 
tribunate, ** that it was time to bid adieu to political 
ülusions-^that victory had brought back tranquillitv 
— the finanoes of the country had been restored| 
and the laws renovated—and that it was a matter ot 
duty .to secure those* blessings to the nation^in 
future, by rendering the supreme power hereditary 
in the person and family of Napoleon." — " Such," he 
aaid, ^ was the universal desire of the army and of 
the people. The title of emperor, in his opinion, 
was that by which Napoleon »hould be hailed, as 
best corresponding to the dignity of the nation." 

This motion was carried in the tribunate, with 
one dissenting voice, that of Carnot; who, in a 
Speech of great eloquence, resisted the principle of 
hereditary monarchy altogether. He admitted the 
raerits in war and in policy of the chief consul— he 
was at present the dictator of the republic, and, as 
such, had saved it. — ** Fabius, Camillus, Cincinnatus 
were dictators also. Why should not Buonaparte, 
Üke them, lay down despotic power, after the hold- 
ing of it had ceased to be necessary to the general 
gwd X ;. Let the senrices of a Citizen be what they 
might, was there to be no limit to the gratitude of 
the nationl But, at all events, even granting that 
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Buonaparte himself could not be too higbly re 
warded or too Jargely trusted, why coHimit the for- 
tUDes of posterity to chance? Why forget that 
Vespasian was the father of Domitian, Germaniciis 
of Caligiüay Marcus Aurelius of Commodas V In 
effect, Caraot, coUeague as he had been of Robes- 
pierre, and stained as he was with the blood of 
Louis XVI., was a sineere republican; and, alter 
his own fashion, a sineere patriot. He was alone 
in the tribunate — ^the rest of whose members pro- 
longed, duringthree whole days, a seriesof fulsome 
harangues, every one of which terminated in the 
same implicit agreement to the proposal of Cnr^e. 

The legislative body, without hesitation, adopted 
it ; and a senatus-consultum forthwith appeared, foy 
which Napoleon Buonaparte was declared emperor 
of the French : the empire to descend in the male 
line of his descendants : in case of having no son» 
Napoleon might adopt any son or grandson of his 
brothers as Eis heir : in default of such adoption, 
Joseph and Louis Buonaparte Jwere named as the 
next heirs öf the crown (Lucien and Jerome being 
passed over, as they had both given offence to Na- 
poleon by their marriages). The members of Na 
poleon*s family were declared princes of the blood 
of France. 

This decree was sent down to the departments : 
and the people received it with indifference. Tbe 
prefects reported, on the Ist of December, that 
between three and four millions of Citizens had snb- 
scribed their assent to the proposed measure, while 
not maiiy more than three thousand voted in Oppo- 
sition to it. This result mdicated, as these func 
tionaries chose to say, the unanimous approlMition 
of the French people. That nation, however, con- 
sisted at the time of more than thirty millions! 

But Napoleon did not wait for this authority, such 
as it proved to be. On the 18th of May (more than 
six months ere the report reached him), he openly 
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«ssiimed the imperial title and dignity. On the 
same day he nominated his late colleagues in the 
consulate, Cambaceres and Le Brun, the fonner to 
be arch-chancellor, the latter arch-treasurer of the 
empire. The Offices of high constable, grand admi- 
ral, &c., were revived and bestowed on lus brothers, 
and others of his immediate connexions. Seven- 
teen generals (viz. Berthier, Murat, Moncey, Jour- 
dan, Massena, Augereau, -Bemadotte» Soult, Brunet 
Lannes,. Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Bessieres, Keller- 
mann, Lefebre, Perignon, Serrurier) were named 
marshals of the empire ; Duroc, grand marshal of 
the palace ; Caulaincourt, master of the horse ; Ber- 
thier, sprand huntsman ; and count Sepir, a noble* 
man of the ancient regime, master of the ceremo- 
nies. It was in vain attempted to excite populär 
enthusiasm. ** It appeared,'^ says an eye-witness» 
** as if the shades of d'Enghien and Pichegru had 
hovered over the seene, and spread coldness on all 
that was meant for the manifestation of joy.*' 

It was not so with the soldiery. Napoleon, with 
his empress, visited the camps at Boulogne, and was 
leceived with the excess of military applause and 
devotion. He made a progress to AiX'la-Chapelle« 
and along the Rhenish frontier, flattered and extolled 
at every Station. Except Russia, Sweden, and 
England, every crown in Europe sent to congratu« 
late him on his enrolment in the body of hereditaiy 
monarchs. Nay, not a few of the smaller German 
potentates came in person, to swell, on this great 
occasion, the State and magnificence of the new im- 
perial comrt. 

In assuming the title of emperor, not of kiug, it 
escaped not Observation that Napoleon's object was 
to carry back the minds of the French to a period 
antecedent to the rule of the recently dethroned 
dynasty— to the days of Charlemag^ne, who, with 
the monarchy of France, combined both a wider 
dominion and a loftier style. As that great coa- 
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qnerorhad caused himself to be crowned by po^ 
Leo, 80 Napoleon now determkied thät his ownin- 
auguration should take jdace ander the auapioe» of 
Plus VII.; nay, that the more to illuatrate hia 
power, the head of the CatltoHc chorch should re* 
pair to Paris for thia purpose. It may be doubted 
whether, in this meaaure, he reffarded more Hie 
mere Ratification of bis pride, or tne chance of con- 
lerrinff a character of greater solemnity on the m« 
fitallaUon of the new d^niaaty, in the eyea of tfae Ca^ 
thoiic popnlation of France. On the 6th of No- 
vember, however, the unreaistinff pope left Rome, 
and, having been received throc^out his ptogtesM 
with every mark of respect and veneration, arrived 
in Paris to bear his part in the great pageanU On 
the 3d of December, Buonaparte and Josephine ap« 
peared, amid all that was splendid and iUostiioua 
m their capital, and were crowned in Notre^DaaK. 
Tlie pope blessed them, and consecrated Hie dia- 
dems ; but these were not placed on their heada by 
his band. That olSce, in either oase, Napoleon 
himself performed. Throaghont üie eeremonial hia 
aspectwasthoushtful; itwasonastemandgioomy 
brow that he wiüi his own hands pla&ted the syttbel 
of successful ambition and nneasy power» aad the 
shouts of the deputies preeent, caräftdly selected for 
the pürpose, soonded faint and faoUow atnid tha 
süence of the people. 

As a necessary sequel to these pioceedinfB in 
Paris, the Senators of the Itaüan repaUk now sani 
in their humble petition that their preaident nighi 
be pleased to do them also the favour to be crowoed 
as their king at Milan. The emperor prooeeded to 
that city accordmgly, and, in hke fashk»^ <m Htm 
S6th of May, 1605, placed cm his own head ibe old 
mm crown, said to baye been wom by the Lombanl 
kmgs, uttering the words which, according to tn* 
dition, they were accustomed to use on anch occa* 
WJSBi ^CMhcUhgwwütmp BtmaanmhoiomÄm 
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ü.^ — Napoleon henceforth styled himself Emperor 
of the French and King of Italy, but announced that 
the two crowns should not be held by the same per- 
aon after bis death. 

It was not, however, for mere purposes of cere* 
monial that he had önce more passed the Alps. The 
Ligurian republic sent the doge to Milan, to con- 
grätulate fhe king of Italy, and also to offer their 
territories for the formation of another department 
of the French empire. But this was a step of his 
ambition which led to serious results. 

Meantime, Eugene Beauharnois, son to Josephine, 
was left viceroy at Milan, and the imperial pair re- 
tumed to Paris. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Jfyw CöaZttum againat France^Sweden—Rus8ia—.au8triajoin8 tke 
jaUtmce^Jfapoleon htada the Arny in Gemany—Ülm surrendered 
by Mack—Fienna taken—J^avtd Operation»— BaUle of Trafalgar^ 
BattU of Austerliti— Treaty of Presburg— Joseph BuonaparU King 
«f JfapUa^Lovis Bwntaparte Kinf of MoUand—Confederation of 
ÜU ÄAAi#-AVw JitobüUy in Ik-anee, 

On the 37th of January, 1805, Napoleon, in his 
new character of emperor, addressed a letter (as 
he had done before at the commencement of his 
consulate) to kinof George III. in person ; and was 
answered, as before, by the British secretary of 
State for foreign aflfairs. The new emperor's 
letter contained many well-tumed sentences aböut 
the blessings of peace, but no distinct proposition of 
any kind— least of all any hint that he was wilung 
U) concede Malta. The English minister, however, 
answered simply, that in the present State of rela^ 
tions between the cabinet of St. James's and tn^t 
of St. Petersburg, it was impossible for the former 

Vol. L— Y 
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to open any negotiation witbont the consent of tlw 
latter. 

ThiB sufBciently indicated a fact of which Napo* 
leon had just suspicion some time before. The 
murder of the duke d'Enghien had been re^arded 
with horror by the young^ emperor of RuMia; he 
had remonstrated vi^orously, and bis reclamations 
had been treated with indi^ience. The king^ of 
Sweden, immediately afler he heard of the catas- 
tiophe at Vincennes, had made known bis sentiments 
to the czar : a itrict alliance had been signed be- 
tween those two courti about a fortnight ere Napo- 
leon wrote to the king of England ; and it was now 
obvious that the northem powers had» in effect» re- 
solved to take part with Great Britain In her stniggle 
against France. Napoleon now made the Moniteur 
thie vehicle of continual abuse against the soTereigns 
of Russia and Sweden ; and the latter caased a noCe 
to be handed to the Fiench minister at Stockhoinry 
complaining of the ** indecent and ridicuioiis inao- 
lence which Monsieur Buonaparte had permitted to 
be inserted^ in that official Journal. 

The cabinets of London, Petersburg, and Stock« 
holm were now parties in a league which had 
avowedly the following objects : — to restore the in- 
dependence of Holland and Switzerland; to free the 
norüi of Germany from the presence of French 
troops ; to procure the restoration of Pledmont to 
the king of Sardinia ; and, finally, the evacoation of 
Italy by Napoleon. Until, by the attainment of these 
objects, the sway of France should be reduced to 
limits compatible with the independence of the other 
European states, no peace was to be signed by any 
of the contracting powers; and, during «everu 
months, every means was adopted to procure täe 
association of Austria and Prussia. But the latter 
o( these sovereigns had the misfortune at this time 
ta have a strong French party in bis Council, an4 
though personally hostile to Napoleour could not aa 
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et count on being snpported in a war against France 
y the hearty good-will of an undivided people« 
Austria, on the otber band, bad been gfrievously 
weakened by tbe campaign of Marengo, and besi- 
tated, on prndential grounds, to commit berself once 
more to tbe hazard of arms. 

Tbe czar lepaired in person to Berlin, for the pur- 
'pose of stimulating the king of Pruasia. Tbe two 
Bovereigns met in t)ie vault where tbe great Frede- 
riek liea buried, and swore aolemnly, over bis re ' 
maina, to effect tbe liberation of Germany. But 
thougfa tbu8 pledged to the c^r, the king of Prussia 
did not hastily rush into bostilitiea. He did not 
eren foUow the example of tbe Anstrian, wbbse for- 
bearanee was at lengtb whoUy exhausted by tbe 
news of tbe coronation at Milan, and annexationof 
Genoa to tbe empire of France. 

Tbe govemment of Vienna no Booner beard of 
thifi new aggrandizement, than it commenced war- 
like preparations, rasbly and precipitately« witbout 
making sure of the co-operation of Prussia, oreven 
waiting until the troops of Russia could perform 
fbe march into Germany. Austria was guilty, 
moreover, of eyen a greater fault than tbis. The 
emperor hanghtily demanded that the elector of 
Bavaria sboiüd take the field also; nay, that he 
Bhould suffer bis army to be entirely incorporated 
with tbe Austrian, and commanded by its chiefB. 
Tbie eleetor, wbo bad a son travelling in France, re- 
Bisted anxiously and strenuously. '' On my knees,** 
he wrote to the emperor, " I beg of you that I may 
foe permitted to remain neutral.** Tbis appeal was 
dlsregarded The Austrian troops adyanced into 
BaTaria, where they appear to haye conducted them- 
Belves aB in an enemy^s country ; and tbe indignant 
elector witbdrew bis army into Franconia, where he 
expected the adyance of the French as liberators. 

This unjustifiable behayiour on tbe part of Aub- 
tiia was destined to be seyerely punished« No 
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Booner did Napoleon undeistand thatwar was inen- 
table, than he broke up bis great army on tbe coast 
opposite to England, and directed its march upoa 
the German frontier ; while Massena reeeived or- 
dere to aasume, also, tbe offensive in Italy, and 
force bis way, if .possible, into the hereditaiy states 
of Austria. The favourite scheme of Carnot was 
thus revived ; and two French armies, one crossing 
the Rhine, and the other pushing through the Tjno- 
lese, looked forward to a iunctioa before the walls 
of Vienna. 

The rashness which had characterized the con« 
duct of the cabmet of Vienna, was fatally foUowed 
out in that of its general, Mack : instead of occu- 
pying the line of the river Inn, which, extending 
from the Tyrol to the Danube at Passau, affords a 
strong defence to the Austrian territory, and on 
which he might have expected, in comparative 
safety, the arrival of the Russians — this unworthy 
favourite of the emperor left the Inn far behind bim, 
and established bis head-quarte» on the westem 
frontier of Bavaria, at Ulm. 

Napoleon hastened to proüt by this unpardonable 
error. Bernadotte advanced from Hanover, with 
the troops which had occupied that electorate, to- 
wards Wurtzburg, where the Bavarian army lay 
ready to join its strength to his ; five divisions of the 
great force lateiy assembled on the coasts of Nor- 
mandy under the Orders of Davoust, Ney, Soult, 
Marmont, and Vandamme, crossed the Rhino at dif- 
ferent points, all to the northward of Mack's Posi- 
tion; while a sixth, under Murat, passing at Kehl, 
manceuvred in such a manner as to withdraw the 
Austrian^s attention from these movements, and to 
«trengthen him in his belief that Napoleon and aüQ 
his army were coming against him, tbrpugh the 
Black Forest, in his front. 

The consequences of Buonaparte's combinations 
were, that while Mack lay expecting to be assaulted 
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in front of Ulm, the great body öf the Prench army 
advanced into the heart of Germany, by the left side 
of the Danube, and then, throwing themselves 
acTOSs that river, took ground in bis rear, interrupt- 
ing his conununication with Yienna, and, in fact, 
isolating him. In order that Bemadotte and the Ba- 
▼arians migfat have a part in this great manoßuvre, 
k was necessary that they should disregard the neu- 
trality of the Pnissian territories of Anspach and 
Bareuth; and Napoleon, well aware of the real sen- 
timenta of the court of Berlin, did not hesitate to 
adopt this course. Prussia remonstrated indig- 
nantly, but still held back from proclaiming war; 
and Napoleon cared little for such impediments as 
mere diplomacy could throw in the way of his cam- 
paig^ He did not, however, effect his purpose of 
takuig np a Position in the rear of Mack witnout re- 
sistance. On the contrary, at various places, al 
Wertenghen, Guntzburg, Memin^en, and Elchin- 
gen, severe skirmishes occurred with different divi- 
sions^of the Anstrian army, in all of which the 
French had the advahtage. Gexieral Spatigenburg 
and 5,000 men laid down their arms at Memingen» 
and, in all, not less than 20,000 prisoiiers feil into 
the hands of the Frepch between the 26th of Sep- 
tember, when they crossed the Rhine, and the 13th 
of Oetober, when they were, in fact, in fuU pösaes« 
sjbn of Bayaria and Swabia, holding Mack cooped 

a» behind them in Ulm— «s Wurmser had been ii| 
antua, dnring the campaign of Alvinzi, 
But Mack was no Wurmser. Napoleon^d r^cent 
movements had perplexed utterly tne Councils of 
the Austrians, wnose generals, adopting different 
Views of the State of the campaign, no longer acted 
in unison. Schwartzenberg and the archduke Fer- 
dinand, considering further resistancc in Bavaria as 
hopeless, cut their way, at the head of large bodies 
of cavalry, into Bohemia, and began to rouse the in- 
habitants of that kingdora to a levy cn mane. The 
V2 
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French empeior» perceiving that they had for iba 
present escaped him, drew l>ack upon Ulm,invested 
that town on every aide, and Bummoned Mack to 
surrender. 

The garrison consisted of füll 30,000 good troopa ; 
the place was amply yictnalled and stoied ; the ad« 
yance of the great Russian army coold not be dis- 
tant; the declaration of war against Napoleon by 
Berlin was hourly to be ezpected : and the annies 
of Austria, though scattered for the present, would 
be sure to rally and make every effort for the relief 
of Ulm. Under circumstances comparatively hope- 
less, the brave Wurmser held Mantua to extremity« 
But in spite of example and ar^ment, in terror or 
in treachery, general Mack c^itulated without hac 
zardinff a blow. 

On the 16th, he published a proclamation, urginff 
bis troops to prepare for the utmost pertinaeity oi 
defence, and forbidding, on pain of death, Uie veiy 
Word surrender to be breathed within the walls of 
Ulm. On the 17th, he signed articles, by which hos- 
tilities were immediately to cease, and he and all bis 
inen to surrender themselves phsoners of war wiüun 
iea. days, uiüess some Austrian or Russian force 
sbould appear in the interval, uid attempt to raise 
the blockade. After sinüng this document, Mack 
vlsited, in person, the head-quarters of Napoleon; 
and, whatever the nature of their conversation may 
have been, the result was, arevinonof the treaty on 
the 19th, and the formal evacuation of Ulm on the 
SOth. Twenty thousand soldiers filed ojQT, and laid 
down their arms before Napoleon and bis staff.— 
Eighteen generals were dismissed on parole; an 
immense quahtity of ammunitiön of all sorts feil 
into the hands of the victor; and a wagon filled 
with Austrian Standards was sent to gratify ths 
vahity of the Parisians. 

The catastrophe of Ulm, striking new tenor mto 
the Prussian Councils, prevented Üke violationof the 
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territory of Anspach from being immediately fol« 
lowed by the declaration of war, for which Buona- 
parte must have made up bis mind wben be hazarded 
tbat measure. Meantime, success bad attended Mas- 
sena in bis advance from Lombardy towards tbe 
Venetlan states, wbere tbe arcbduke Cbarles com« 
manded an army of 60,000 men for Austria. The 
arcbduke, after sustaining various reverses, was 
forced to abandon Italy; and retreated, though 
slowly and leisurely, betöre Massena, tbrougb tbe 
atrong passes of tbe Carintbian momitains. 

Nor bad marsbal Ney, wbom Napoleon bad de- 
tached from bis own main army witb Orders to ad- 
vance into tbe Tyrol, beenless successful tbanMas- 
sena. Tbe arcbduke Jobii, wbo con^^ianded in tbat 
province, was beaten like bis brotber ; and tbe out- 
posts öf tbe army of Massena from Italy, and tbat 
of Ney from tbe Upper Rbine, at lengtb met and 
salüted in triumpb at Ciagenfurt. Tbe arcbduke 
Cbarles, understanding bow Ney was prospering in 
tbe Tyrol, bad given up tbe design of retreating by 
tbat way into Germany, and proceeded tbrougb tbe 
Carintbian mountains towards Hungary. Prince 
Jobn now foUowed bis brotber's example; and the 
remaius of tbose two armies tbus coalescing in a 
distant redon, tbe divisions of Ney and Massena 
came, in fact, to be at tbe immediate disix>sal of 
Napoleon, wbo was now concentrating bis force 
for tbe purpose of attacking Vienna. 

Wbile tbe victorious corps of Ney tbus secured 
his rigbt— Murat, on bis left, watched tbe Austrians 
wbo bad made tbeir way into Bobemia; and Auge- 
reau, wbo bad now advanced at tbe bead of a large 
feserve from France, remained bebind bim in Swa- 
bia, to guard tbe passes from tbe Voralberg, in 
case of any bostile movement from tbat mountam- 
GUS i»'Ovince, and, at tbe same time, to be ready 
for action against tbe Prussians, sbould tbat army 
itf lengtb receive orders to take part in the war» and 
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cross the Danube. ThoB gaarded, as he judpred» 
against any chance of having his commanLcationa 
intercepted in the rear or flanks, Napoleon himüelf^ 
with the main body, now moved on to the capital of 
the German emperor. Austrian and Russiän tnx)p8, 
to the number of 45,000, had been thrown together 
with the view of relieving Ulm, aud advanced con« 
siderably for that purpoae ere they heard of the 
treacheroua capitulation of Mack. They now re- 
tired arain before the movement of Napoleon, halt- 
ing, inaeed, occasionally, and aasuming the aspect 
of determination ; but, whenever the ontposts met, 
losmg heart, pmd continuing their progress towards 
Moravia :— for there, at lensth, the czar, with hia 
principal army, had made his appearance ; — and 
there, aroünd that Standard, every aisposable foroe 
was now to be rallied. The emperor Francis him- 
self, perceivinff that Vienna was incapable of de- 
fence, quitted his capital on the 7th of November^ 
and proceeded to Brunn, in Morayia, the head-qaar- 
ters of Alexander. 

On the same evening count Giulay reached Na^ 
poleon^s head-quarters at Lintz, with proposals for 
an immediate armistice and negotiation. Buona- 
parte refused to pause unless the T3nol and Yenice 
were instantly ceded to hun. These were tenns to 
which the Austrian envoy had no authority to sub- 
mit. On the 13th of November, accordingly, the 
French entered Vienna, and Napoleon took up his 
residence in the castle of Schoenbrun, the proud 
palace of the Austrian Csesars. General Clarke was 
appointed govemor of thecity; and thä elector of 
Bavaria was gratified with a lar^e share of the mili- 
tary Stores and equipments found in its arsenals. 

But the intoxication of this success was to be 
sobered bv a cup of bittemess — and from a hand 
which had already dashed more than one of Napo« 
leon's proudest triumphs. 

When Bttonaparte took np anns again, and de 
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voted every energy of his mind to the descent upon 
England, Spain, the next maritime power after 
Frahce, professed, indeed, neutrality,— but by some 
of her proceedings raised the suspicion that her 
fleet was really destined to act along with that gf 
the invader. The English govemment resolved to 
bring this matter to the test ; and a squadron of 
four ships demanded a similar force of the Spaniards 
to yield themselves into their keeping, as a pledge 
of neutrality. The British squadron sent on such 
an errand ought, on every principle of policy and 
humanity, to have been much stronger than that 
which commodore Moore commanded on this oc- 
casion. The Castilian pride took fire at the idea of 
striking to an equal foe ; and, unhappilv, an action 
took place, in wnich three of the Spanien ships were 
captured^ and one blown up. This catastrophe 
determined, as might have been expected, the 
wavering Councils of Madrid. Spain declared war 
against England, and placed her fleets at the com- 
mand of the French emperor. 

Two of his own squadrons, meantime, had, in 
pursuance of the gre^tt scheme traced for the ruin 
of England, escaped early in this year out of Roche- 
fort and Toulon. The former, passing into the 
West Indies, effected some trivial Services, and 
retumed in safety to their original port. The lat- 
ter, under Villeneuve, had like fortune ; and, ven- 
turing on a sfecond sortie, joined the great Spanish 
fleet under Gravina at Cadiz. The combined fleeta 
ihen crossed the Atlantic, where they captured an 
insigniücant Island, and once more returned to- 
wards Europe. Nelson had spent the summer in 
chasing these squadrons across the seas — and on 
this occasion they once more eluded his grasp : but 
on approaching cape Finisterre (22d July), another 
English squadron, of fifteen sail of the line and two 
frigates, upder sir Robert Calder, came in view: 
and the allied admirals, having twenty sail of the 
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liite, three fifty-gon sbigB, and foor frigates, did not 
«void the encounter. They were worsted, notwith^ 
Standing their superiority of strength, and Calder 
captured two of their best shipa. But that tbey 
escaped from an Engliah fleet, bowaoever inferior in 
numDera, witbout austaining aeverer loss than thia, 
waa in effect conaidered aa a diagrace by tbe British 
public.*-Calder, being tried by a court-martial, waa 
actiudly cenaured for not having improved bis auc- 
ceas more aignally ; a atriking example of tbe beight 
to whicb coniidence in tbe naval auperiority of tbe 
Engliah had been raiaed, at tbe very time wben no 
arm appeared capable of tbwarting tbe career of 
Frencb victory bv land. 

ViUeneuve and Gravina now made their way to 
Vigo, and thence finally to Cadiz: wbile Nelson« 
havmg at lengtb reeeived accurate intelligence of 
their motiona, took tbe command in the IMfediterra- 
nean, and lay watchinff for tbe moment in whicb 
they sbould be tempted to bazard another egress« 
Tbe coasts of Spain being strictly blockaded, some 
difficulty began to be feit aböut providing necessa- 
ries for tbe numerous crews of tbe allied fleeta ; but 
the circumatance which had most influence in lead« 
ing them to quit, once more, their place of safety, 
waa, according to göneral admission, tbe impatience 
of ViUeneuve under some unmerited reproaches 
with which Napoleon visited the results of tbe 
battle of Cape Finisterre, ViUeneuve, a man of 
dauntless gallantry and the higbest spirit, amarting 
under this injury, waa anxioua ^o take the noble 
revenge of victory. And, in truth, had nnmbera 
been to decide tbe adventure, be ran little risk: for 
Nelson commanded t>nly twenty-seven sail of the 
line, and tbree frlgates, manned in the ordinary 
manner ; wbereas tbe fleet in Cadiz mustered tbirty* 
tbree shipa of the line and aeven (Hgatea; and, 
besidea tbe usual crewa, carried 4000 troopa, chiefly 
Yiflemen. The result waa, the moat glorioua day in 
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Übe proud annals of the English marine. Ile com» 
bined fleets sailed from Cadiz on the 19th of Octo« 
ber, and on the moming of the d Ist— the very day 
after Mack surrendered at Ulm — ^they came in sight 
of the English admiral, off Cape Trafal^. 

The reader is referred to the histonan of lord 
Nelson for the particulars of this great action. The 
French and Spaniards awaited the attack in a double 
£ne. Nelson hoisted the famous signal, *' England 
enects every man to do his duty ;" eharged in two 
columns, and broke their array at the first onset. 
The batüe, nevertheless, was sterniy contested. In 
the end, nineteen ships of the line were taken ; and 
of those Spanish vessels which escaped into Cadiz» 
seven had been rendered whoUy imserviceable. 
Four French ships of the line, under commodore 
Dumanoir, made way for the Straits, and were cap- 
tured a few davs after by sir Richard Strachan« 
Commander of the English squadron off Rochefori. 
The fleets of France and Spain were, m fact, anni 
hilated : yet, great as i;(ras the triumph, glorious, and 
unrivalled, it was dearly purchased — for Nelson feil, 
mortally wounded, early in the action. The hero 
lived iust long enough to hear the cheer of consum« 
mated victory ; and then breathed out his noble 
spirit, in words worthy of his lUb, ** Thank God l 1 
have done my duty."* 

* ** Lameoted hero ! when to Britaln's Bhore 
ExutUng Farne Umie swAil tidingi bore, 
JafB burating shout in wheiming grlef WMdrowB*d| 
And vlctory*sflelf unwilUnff audience found; 
Oo every brow the dood of sadneu hang ; 
The loundi of trlamph died on every tongue. 
Tet not the vows thy weeping country payt ; 
Not that high meed. Ihy mournlng w>vereign*e i 
Not that the great, toe beauteoas, and the brava 
Bend in mute reverence o'er thy cloaing grava; 
That with such «rief as bathea a liindred hier 
Colleetive natione mourn a death so dear ; 
Not tbese alone shall sooth thy saiated shade, 
Amt oonseerate the spot where thou an laid^ 
Not tbese aloile ! bat burating thro* the gloom, 
With radiaat gloiy &om thy tropbtod tomb» 
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The Freneh and Spaniards had fought together 
against Nelson ; but not in the same spirit. The 
fonner were determined and mali&^nant enemies ; the 
latter generous friends, hurried by the excitement 
of temporaiy and pardonable passion, into hostilitiea 
against the only power which could afford their coon- 
trv any ehance of avoiding that political slavery under 
which it was now the settled purpose of Napoleon's 
ambition to crush every nation of Europe. £ut the 
unprincipled conduct of Damanoir, who escaped 
from Nelson to be captured shorüy after, as nas 
been mentioned by Strachan, at once brought out 
the different feelings under which the two allied 
fleets had been acting. This Freneh officer, retreat- 
ing with his four ships, which had had no part in the 
battle, discharged his broadsides, as he passed, into 
English vessels no long^er capable of pursuit, — con- 
duct which, as the victory was complete, could have 
no object but that of camage^ Nay, such was the 
ruffian nature of this man's soul, he fired into the 
Spanish ships which had yielded to the English ; 
thus, for the sake of trivially injuring his enemy, 
sacrificing without scruple the blood of his own un- 
fortunate friends. The Spanish prisoners, in their 
Indignation at this bmtality, asked their English 
captors to permit them to man their guns against 
the retreating Freneh ; and such was the eamest- 
ness of their entreaty, and the confldenee of Eng- 
lishmen in the honour of Spaniards, that these men 
actually were permitted to do as they had requested. 
A mutual interchaiige of good Offices ensued. In 
the evening after the battle a gale sprang liip, and 

The Mcred splendoar of Uiy deathleas name 
Bhall grsce and guard thy country's martial ftme; 
Far aeen shall blaze the anextingulshed ray, 
A mightv beacoa lishting gIory*s way— 
Witb livlng lustre this proud land adorn, 
And ahine, and pave, tnro* ages yet unborn.*'** 

• UliB aad IMSriffu^, a poeB^ W flw m. Hoooiinti» Om«» Cuniic^ 
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some of the cäpttired vessels drifting on shore, a 
number of British seamen feil into the hands of the 
garrison of Cadiz.. They were reeeived ais friends : 
for the reception of their wounded the Spanish sol- 
diers gave up their own beds. CoUingwood, who 
succeeded to Nelson's command, sent all the 
wounded Spaniards on shore to be eiired in their 
own country, merely taking their parole that they 
would not serve a|rain during the war; and the go- 
vemor of Cadiz, with still more romantic generosity, 
offered his Jhospitals for the use of Collingwood's 
wounded seamen, pledging the honour of the Spanish 
name that they should be cared for like his own men, 
and sent back to their admiral whenever they had 
recovered. It will appear, hereafter, what illustrious 
consequences the kindly feelings thus manifested 
were djcstined to produce. 

Buonaparte, when he heard of this mighty discom- 
fiture, which for ever put an end to all his visions x)f 
invading England, is said to have lost that posses* 
sion of himself, which he certainly maintained when 
the catastrophe of Aboukir was annotmced to him 
at Cairo. Yet arrogance mingled strangely in his 
expressions of sorrow,— ^* I cannot be every where," 
said he to the messenger of the evil tidings— as if 
Napoleon could have had any more chance of pro- 
ducing victory by his presence at Trafalgar, than 
Nelson would have dreamed of having by appearinff 
on horseback at Marengo. In his newspapers, and 
even in his formal messages to the senate at Paris» 
Buonaparte always persisted in denying that there 
had been a great defeat at Trafalgar, or even a great 
battle. But how well he appreciated the facts of 
the case was well known to the unfortunate admiral 
Villeneuve. That brave officer, after spending a 
Short time in England, was permitted to retum to 
France on his parole. He died almost immediately 
afterward at Rennes : whether by his own band in 
the agony of despair, as the French Gazette aa- 

VoL. L— Z 
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■erted« or assasf mated, as was commoiily beliered 
at the time, by some of the blood-hardened minioiif 
of Fouch6*8 police, ia adinystery not yet cleared up; 
and, perhap«, never destined to be so until the day 
oomea in which nothing ahall be hid. 

The tidinga of Trafalgar, after the first moment, 
served but aa a new atimulus to the fire of Napo- 
leon*a energy. He quitted Vienna, and pat himself 
at the head of hia eolumna, which, paaaing the 
Danube into Mora?ia, soon found themaelvea withm 
reach of the forces of Roaaia and Austria, at length 
combined and prepared for action, under the ey^s of 
their respective emperora. These princea, on the 
approach of the French, drew back aa far aa 01- 
mutz, in Order that a reserve of Ruasiana, under 
Bezhowden, might join them before the deciaive 
atruggle took place. Napoleon fixed hia head-quar- 
tera at ßrunUf and, riding o?er the piain between 
Brunn and Auaterlitz (a village about two mllea 
from that town), aaid to hia generals, *' atudy thia 
field — ^we ahaU, ere long, have to conteat it.*^ 

Buonaparte haa been much criticiaed by atrategiata 
for the raahneas of thus paaaing the Danube into 
Moravia, while the archduke Ferdinand was orga- 
nizing the Bohemiana on hia left, the ardidukea 
Charlea and John in Hungary, with atill formidable 
and daily increaaing forcea on hia right, the popu- 
lation of Vienna and the aurroundin^ territories 
ready to riae, in caae of any diaaater, m hia lear; 
and Pruaaia aa decidedly hoatile in heart aa she was 
wavering^ in policy. The French leader did not dii*- 
guiae from himaelf the riak of hia adventure; but 
ne conaidered it better to run all that riak, than to 
linger in Vienna until the armiea in Hungary and 
Bohemia ahould have had time to reinforce the two 
emperora. 

Napoieon'a preparationa were aa followa:^h*« 
left, under Lannea, lay at Santon, a atrongly fortified 
Position: Soult commanded the right wing: thp 
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centre, ander Bemadotte, had with them Morat and 
all the cavalry. Behüid the line lay the reserve, 
consisting of 20,000, 10,000 of whotn were of the 
imperial guard, under Qudenot ; and here Napoleon 
himself took his Station. But besides these open 
demonstrations, Davoust, with a division of hone 
and another of foot, lay behind the convent of Ray- 
gem, considerably in the rear of the French right— 
being there placed by the emperor, in consequence 
of aialse movement, into which he, with a seer-Üke 
sagacity , foresaw the enemy might, in all likelihood, 
be tempted ; and to which he lured them on accord- 
ingly by every engine of his craft. 

Buonaparte, on leaming that the emperor Alex- 
ander was personally in the hostile camp, sent 
Savary to present his compliments to that sove- 
reign ; but really, as we may suppose, to observe as 
much as he coidd of the numbers and condition of 
the troops. Savary, on his retum, informed hii? 
master that the Russian prince was srnrounded by 
a set of young coxcombs, whose every look and 
gesture expressed overweeningconfidence in them- 
eelves and contempt for their opponents. All the 
reverses of the previous campaign were, as they 
took care to signify, the result of unpardonable 
eowardice among the Austrians, whose spirit had 
been qaite broken by the wars in Italy: bat they 
were the countrymen of the same Suwarrow who 
had beaten the French out of all Buonaparte's Lom • 
bard conquests, and the first general battle wouid 
show what sort of enemies tke Russians were. 
How mach of this Statement is true we know not : 
it was openly made at the time in one of Boona^ 
parte*s bulletms— ^nd, what is of -more moment, ht 
appears to have aeted on the belief that Savary told 
the truth. Having, ere he received it, advanced 
several leagues beyond the chosen Aeld of battle, 
near Austenitz, he forthwith retreated on that Posi- 
tion, with a studied Mmblaace of confusion. The 
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CSU MQt a young aid-de-camp to retnm the compli- 
ment carried by Savary; and this messender found 
the French soldieiy activel^ engaged in fortifying 
their poaition— the very position which their empe- 
ror had, in fact, all along determined to occopy. 
The accoont of what the young Russian saw in the 
French lines gare, aa Napoleon wished, a new 
Stimulus to the presumption of his enemy; and, 
having made the preparations above described,' he 
calmly ezpected the eonsequences of their rashness 
and inexperience. 

On the Ist of December he beheld with deli^t 
the commencement of those false movements which 
he had anticipated and desired. On seeing the 
Russians begin to descend from the heights, on 
which they might have lain in safety until the arch- 
dukes could come to swell their array with the 
armies from Bohemia and Hungary, Napoleon could 
not repress his rapturous joy: ''In twenty-foor 
hours," Said he, ''that'army is mine.** 

Shortly afterward there arrived count Haugwitz, 
an envoy from the king of Prussia, who, being intro- 
duced into the emperor's presence, signified that he 
was tlTe bearer of an important communication. 
*< Count,'' Said Napoleon, ''you may see that the 
outposts of the annies are almost meeting— there 
will be a battle to-morrow—retum to Vienna, and 
deliver your message when it is over." The Prus- 

Ci envoy did not reqnire two biddings. Napoleon 
all this year been protracting the indecision of 
the Prussian counsels by holding out the delusive 
hope, that were Austria effectually humbled, the 
imperial crown of Germany might be transferred to 
the bouse of Brandenburg. The old jealousies, thus 
artfuUy awakened, had l^en sufficient to prevent a 
declaration of war from immediately foUowing on 
the violation of the territory of Anspach and Ba- 
reuth. The intervention of the czar had, it is not 
to be doubted, at length deteritiined the court of 
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Berlin to close their unworthy neutrality :-*but 
Haugwitz had no Prussian anny in bis train; and, 
seeing what was before him, he certainly did pru« 
dently to defer, what had been so unwisely as well 
as ungeneroualy put off from month to month, for 
one day more. 

At one o'clock in the moming of the 3d of Decem- 
ber» Napoleon, having slept for an houf by a watch« 
fire> got on horseback, and proceeded to reconnoitre 
the front of bis position. He wished to do so with- 
out being recognised, but the soLdiery penetrated the 
secret, and, lightin^ great fires of straw all along 
the line, reeeived him from post to post with shouts 
of enthusiasm« They reminded him that this was 
ihe anniversary of bis coronation, and assured him 
they would celebrate the day in a manner wörthy 
of its glory, "Only promise us," cried an old 
grenadier, *^ that you wül keep yourself out of the 
the fire." " I will do so," answered Napo}eon, ** I 
shall be with the reserve utUü you need U8,^ This 
pledge, wlüch so completely ascertains the mutual 
confidence of the leader and bis soldiers, he repeated 
in a proclamation issued at daybreak« The sun 
rose with uncommon brUliancy : on many an after- 
day the French soldiery hailed a similar dawn with 
exultation as the sure omen of victory, and ^ the 
sun of Austerlitz" has passed into a proverb. 

The Russian general-in-chief, Kutusoff, feil into 
the sn^re laid for him, and sent a large dlvision of 
his army to turn the right of the French. The 
troops detached for this purpose met with unex- 
pected resistance from Davoust's division, and were 
neld in check at Raygern. Napoleon immediately 
seized the opportunity. They had left a deep gap 
in the llne, and upon that sipsLce Soult forthwith 
poured a force, which entirely destroyed the com- 
munication between the Russian centre and left. 
The czar perceived the fatal consequences of this 
movement» and his guards rushed to beat back 

Zd 
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fioult. Tt was on an eminence, calied the hui of 
Pratzen, (hat the eneounter took place. The Rus- 
flians drove the French infantry before them : Na- 
poleon ordered Bessieres to hurry with the imperial 
Siard to their rescue. The Russiana were in some 
sorder from the impatience of victory. Their 
resisted aternly, but were finally broken, and fled. 
The grand duke Constantine, who had led them 
gallantly, escaped by the fleetness of his horse. 

The French centre now advanced, and the charses 
of its cavaliT ander Murat were decisive. The 
emperors of Russia and Germany beheld from the 
heiffhts of Austerlitz the total ruin of their centre, 
as tney had already of their left. Their right wing 
had hitherto contested well against all the impetu« 
osity of Lannes: but Napoleon could now gather 
round them on all sides, and his artillery jdunging 
bicessant fire on them from the hefghts, they at 
length found it impossible to hold their ground. 
They were forced down into a hollow, where some 
smail frozen lakes ofTered the only means of escape 
from the closinf cannonade. The French broke tne 
ice about them by a storm of shot, and nearly S0,000 
ftien died on the spot, some swept away by the ar 
tillery, the greater part drowned. Buonaparte, in 
his biületin, compares the horrid spectacle of this 
ruin to the catastrophe of the Turks at Abonkir, 
When ^ the sea was covered with turbans." It was 
with great düBculty that the two emperors rallied 
some fraffments of their armies around them, and 
effected tneir retreat. Twenty thousand prisoners, 
fortjr pieces of artilleiy, and all the Standards of 
the imperial guard of Russia, remained with the 
conaueror. Such was the battle of Austerlitz;— or, 
as tne French soldiery deiighted to call it, <<the 
battle of the emperors.** 

Hie Prussian envoy now retomed, and presented 
to Napoleon his master's congratulations on tÜe 
victory thus achieved. The emperor whlspered to 
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HaugwitZy ^ Here is a message, of which circum- 
stances have altered the address.'* Prussia, how- 
ever, had 150,000 men under arms, and it by no 
nieans suited Napoleon^s views to provoke her to 
extremities at this moment. He entered into a 
treaty with Haugwitz ; and Prussia was bribed to 
remain quiescent, by a temptation which she wanted 
virtue to resist. The French emperor ofiered her 
Hanover, provided she would oppose no obstacle to 
asy other arrangements which he mlght find it 
necessary to form : and the house of Brandenburg 
did not blush to accept at his hands the patenial 
inheritance of the royal family of England. 

The emperor Francis, understandinghow Prussia 
was disposed of, perceived too clearly that further 
resistance^ was hopeless ; and negotiations imme* 
diately began. 

The haughty emperor of Germany repaired to the 
French head-quarters. He was received at the ^oor 
of a miserable hut. ^ Such," said Buonaparte, " are 
the palaces you have compelled me to occupy for 
these two months." ^ You have made such use of 
them,*' answered Francis, '* that you ought not to 
complain of their accommodation." 

Tne humiliated soVereiffn, having ere this obtained 
an armistice for himself, demanded of Napoleon 
that the czar might be permitted to withdraw in 
säfety to his own states. To this the conqueror as« 
sented : and on the 6th of December the Russians 
commenced their retreat. 

The definitive trea^ with Francis was signed at 
Presburg on the 15tn of December, and another 
with Prussia on the 26th, at V^ienna; — and the terms 
of both, arranged on Napoleon's side by Talleyrand« 
corresponded to the signal and decisive events of 
the campaign. 

Austna yielded the Venetian territories to tba 
kingdom of Italv : her ancient possessions of the 
l^rol and Voralberg were transferred to Bavaria, to 
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vemunerate that elector for the pari he bad taken in 
the war; Wirtemberg:, having also adopted the 
French aide, received recompense of the same kind 
at the expense of the same power ; and both of these 
electon were advanced to the dignity of kings. 
BaTaria received Anspach and Bareuth from Prussia« 
and, in retum, ceded Berg, which was erected into 
a grand dutchy, and conferred, in an independent 
torereignty, on Napoleon's brother-in-law, Murat, 
F&nally, Pnissia added Hanover to her dominions, 
in retum for the cession of Anspach and Bareuth, 
and acquiescencQ in the otber arrangements above 
mentioned. 

Eugene Beauhamois, son of Josephine, and vice- 
roy of Italy, received in marriage the eldest daugh- 
let of the new king of Bavaria : this being the first 
oecasion on which Napoleon manifested epenly his 
desire to connect his family with the old sovereign 
houses of Europe. It was annonnced at this time, 
that in case the emperor should die without male 
IsBue, the crown of Italy should descend to Eu- 
j|ene. 

Other events of the same character now crowded 
on the acene. The king, or rather tiie queen of 
Naples, had not failed, during the recent campaign, 
to manifest the old aversion to the French cause. 
8t. Cyr's army, which on the first rupture of the 
tieace of Amiens had occnpied the seaports of that 
kingdom, bemg called into the north of Italy to rein- 
foroe Massena against the archduke Charles, an 
Anfflo-Russian ezpedition soon landed in NapleSf 
ind were welcomed cordialiy by the court. Napo* 
leon, immediately after the battle of Austerlitz, 
iMued a proclamation, declarin^ that ^ the royal 
honse of Naples had ceased to reign for ever,** On 
hearing of the decisive battle, and the retreat of the 
czar, the English and Russians evacuated Üie Nea- 
politan territories on the mainland of Italy. Joseph 
Buonapaite conducted a French army towards tne 
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fM)ntier ; the court passed over itito Sicily ; and Jo- 
seph was proclaimed king of Naples. 

The king of Sweden, rushing as hastily and in- 
considerately as he of Naples into the warof 1805, 
landed with a small anny in Germany, and besieged 
Hamelen» a fortress in Hanover, where Bemadotte 
had left a strong garhson. ITiis movement, had 
Prussia broken her neutrality, might have been of 
high importance to the general cause; as events 
turned out, it was fruitless. The Swedes raised 
their siege in confusion, ou receiving the news of 
Austerlitz; and Napoleon from that hour meditated 
the dethronement of the dynasty of Gustavus— biit 
this object was not yet within reach. 

The principalities of Lucca, Massa-Carrara, and 
Garfagnana were now eonferred on Napoleon's 
sister, Eliza : on Pauline, the younger sister, who, 
after the death of general Leclerc, had married the 
prince Borghese, the sovereignty of Guastalla was 
m like manncr bestowed. . 

The Batavian republic had for years been in effect 
enslaved by France. On pretence that her leading 
men, however, still yeamed after the alliance of 
England, and thwarted him in his designs on the 
commerce of that great enemy, Napoleon now re- 
solved to take away even the shadow of Dutch in- 
dependence. The Batavian Senate were com- 
manded to ask Louis Buonaparte for their king; and 
these republicans submitted with the better grace, 
because the personal character of Louis was amia- 
ble ; and since Holland must be an appendage to 
France, it seemed probable that the connexion 
might be rendered the less galling in many circum- 
stances, were a prince of Napoleon*s own blood 
constituted her natural guardian. Louis had mar- 
ried the beautiful Horteuse-Fanny de Beauhamois, 
daughter of Josephine — so that, by this act, two 
members of the imperial house were at once ele« 
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▼ated to rovalty.— They began their reign at ihe 
Bagne, in May, 1806. 

Another sfreat conseqoence of Austerlitz lemains 
to be mentioned. The kings of Wirtemberir and 
Bavaria, the grand duke of Berg, and other sove- 
leigns of the west of Gennany, were now associated 
together in a cloae alliance, under the style of the 
Cai^ederaUan ^ the Rhine : Napoleon added to his 
other titlea that of ProUctor of this confederacy; 
and the princes of the leagae were bound to place 
60,000 aoldiers at his command. This measure an- 
noimced, in effect, the dissolution of the Germanie 
empire, whose fairest provinces were thus trana- 
ibrmed into so many departments of the all-engros9- 
ing monarchy of Buonaparte. 

Finally, it was on liis retum from the triumph of 
Austerlitz, that Napoleon trampled down the last 
traces of the revolutionary Organization in France, 
by creating a new order of nobility. Talleyrand 
became prince of Beneventum, Bemadotte of Ponte 
Corvo, Berthier of Nenfchatel; the most distin- 
guished of the marshals received the title of duke, 
and a long array of counts of the empire filled the 
lower Steps of the throne. 

These princedoms and dukedoms were accompa- 
nied with grants of extensive estates in the coun- 
tries which the French arms had eonquered; and the 
great feudatories of the new empire accordingly 
Dore titles, not domestic,but foreign. In every thing 
it was the plan of Napoleon to sink the memory of 
the Bourbon monarchy, and i«vive Uie image of 
Chailemagne, emperor of the West. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

moutk and iMtderdale^Brokm eff-^Murätr of Palm^ tJU BookaMtr 
^Prutnadedare» WaT--Bwma,parUk»ad» tke Army^-Jfaumhurrh 
UtkMtr^BatiU of Jmut^JTapoUafH owUro Bariin-- fkOl of MarU- 
bnrgf 4re.—HwmäiaU»n of PruoMia—Buenapartt^o Oruätg U tk» 
Duke of Brnnomck—Hia RaptaeUf and Opprogoion m Fnuaia. 

Ths establishment of the confederation of the 
Rhine rendered Napoleon, in efTect, sovereign of k 
large part of Germahy. The states composing^ the 
Union were bound to place 60,000 troops at the com- 
mand of their protector; and these arrangements 
seemed to have so totally revolutionized Germany, 
that Francis of Austria declared the imperial Con- 
stitution at an end. He retained the title of emperor 
-as sovereigh of his own hereditary dominions ; but 
** The Holy Roman Empire," having lasted füll one 
thousand years, was declared to be no more ; and 
of its ancient influence the representative was to be 
eought for, not at Yienna, but at Paris. 

The vacillating court of Berlin heard with much 
apprehension of the formation of the Rhenish con- 
federacy ;• and with deep resentment of its imme- 
diate consequence, the dissolution of the Germanic 
empire. The house of Brandenburg had consented 
to the humiliation of Francis in the hope of succeed« 
ing, at the next election, to the imperial crown, so 
long wom by the hoase of Austria : and now, not 
only was that long-cherished hope for ever dispelled, 
but it appeared that Napoleon had laid the founda« 
tion of a new System, under which the influence of 
the house of Brandenburg must, in adl probability, 
be orerruled far more effectually than it ever had 
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been, of recent times, by the imperial prerogatiye of 
Austria. 

The only method of counteracting the consolida- 
lion of French power all over Germany, seemed to 
be Üiat of creating another confederacy in the north- 
em circles, capable of balancing the league of the 
Rhine. The elector of Saxony, however, perceived 
that Napoleon was not likely to acquiesce in the 
realization of this scheme ; and bis minister at Ber- 
lin continned to decline acceding to the northem 
alliance. The prince of Hesse Cassel took a simi- 
lar view of the case ; but acted with a degree of 
vacillation worthy of the late conduct of Prussia 
herseif, refusing on the one band to embrace the 
confederation proposed by the cabinet of Berlin, an4 
yet deciining, on the other, to form part of the 
Khenlsh league, to which effect Buonaparte had fre- 
quentlyand urgently invited this elector. In the 
reluctance, however, of these princes, Prussia saw 
nothin^ but the determination of Napoleon to sup- 
press, m the beginning, any such confederation of 
the northem German states as had been contem- 
plated ; and Irritation and jealousy from day to day 
mcreased. 

The relations of France and Prussia continued in 
this dubious State, until the cabinet of Berlin leamed 
some particulars of a negotiation between Napoleon 
and the English govemment, which took place in 
the Summer of 1806. 

Mr. Pitt, who despaired of opposing Buonaparte 
on the continent after Marengo, did not long survive 
the disastrous intelligence of Austerlitz. Wom out 
and broken by the endless anxieties of bis Situation, 
not even the ^lorious tidings of Trafalgar could re- 
vive the sinkm^ spirit of this great minister. He 
died on the 23d of January, 1806, and was suc- 
ceeded in the govemment by Mr. Fox, the same 
statesman who had, throughout every variety of 
fortune, arraign^d bis conduct of the war as imbecile 
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end absurd, and who had all along professed ha 
belief that in the ori^al quarrel between Great 
Britain and revolutionized France, the blame lay 
with his o\m country, and, above all, with Mr. Pitt« 

The personal intercourse which took place be- 
tween Mr. Fox and Napoleon, during tlM peaoe of 
Amiens, has already been alluded to. It was ealcu- 
lated to make all 'men regard the chances of a solid 
peace between France and £ngland as increased by 
the event which transferred the reins of govem- 
nient, in the latter country, into üie hands of the 
iUustrious Opponent of Mr. Pitt. 

Bttt the peculiar feelingfs of English politicians 
have seldom been understood by foreigners — never 
jnore widely misunderstood than by Buonaparte. 
When Fox visited him, as first consul, at the Tuil- 
leries, he complained that the English goverament 
countenanced the assassins who were plotting againsi 
his life. Mr. Fox, forgetting all his party preju- 
dice when the honour of his country was assailed, 
answered in terms such as Napoleou's own mili- 
tary bhintness could not have surpassed — ** Clear 
your head of that nonsense.** And now, in like 
manner, Mr. Fox, once placed in the responsible 
management of his coiq;itry's interests, was found, 
not a little to the surprise and disappointment of 
Napoleon, about as close and watchfiil a negotiator 
as he could have had to deal with in Mr. Pitt him*- 
self. The English minister employed on this occa- 
sion, first, lord Yarmouth,* one of the detenus of 
1803, and afterward lord Lauderdale. For some 
time stiüDff hopes of a satisfactory conelusion were 
entertained ; but, in the end, the negotiation wh<dly 
broke np, on the absolute refusal of Ni^leon to 
concede Malta to England, unless England would 
permit him to conquer Sicily from the unfortunate 
sovereign whose Itaiian kingdom had already been 

* Now marquii of Hertfoid. 
Vot. T A a 
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tnnsferred to Joseph Buonaparte. Mr. Fox was 
lost to bis country in September, 1806; and Napo- 
leon erer afterwara maintained, that had that gieat 
Btatesman lived, the negotiation would have been 
resumed and pushed to a successfui close. Mean- 
time, howeTer, the difdomatic intercourse of the 
TuUleries and St. James's was at an end, and the 
coarse which the negotiation had taken transpired 
necessarily in parliament. 

It then came out that the article of Hammer had 
not formed one of the chief difficulties ; in a word, 
Napoleon had signified that, although the electorate 
haa been eeded by him to Prussia under the treaty 
of Vienna, at the close of 1805, Pmssia yielding to 
him in retum the principalities of Anspach, Bareutb^ 
and Neufchatel, still, if the English govemment 
woald agree to abandon Sicily, he, on bis part, would 
offer no Opposition to the resumption of HanoTer 
by its rightful sorereigfn, George III. This eon- 
temptuous treachery bemg ascertained at Berlin, the 
ill-smothered rap^e of the Prussian court and nation 
at length burst mto a llame. The beautifiü queen 
of Prussia, and prince Louis, brother to ibe king, 
two characters whose high and romantic qualities 
rendered them the delight and pride of the nation, 
-were foremost to nourish and kindle the populär 
Indignation. The young nobility and gentry rose in 
tumult, broke the Windows of the ministers who 
were supposed to lean to the French interest, and 
openly whetted their sabres on the threshold-stone 
of Napoleon's ambassador. The lovely queen ap- 
peared in the uniform of the regiment which bore 
her name, and rode at its head. The enthusiasra 
of the people thus roused might be directed, bul 
could hardly be repressed. 

Nor was it in Prussia aione that such sentiments 
prevailed. Split as Oermany has for ages been into 
many independent states, there has always, nerer- 
theless, been feit and acknowledged» a certain oa- 
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tional unity of heart as well as head among all that 
speak the German language : the dissolution of the 
empire was feit all over Germany as a common 
wrong and injury : Napoleon's insultinff treatment 
of Prussia was resented as indicative of his resolu- 
tion to reduce that power also (the only German 
power now capable of opposin? any resistance to 
French agg^resaion) to a pitch of humiliation as low 
as that in which Austna was already sunk; and, 
lasäy, another atrocious deed of the French empe- 
ror — a deed as darldy unpardonable as the mnrder 
<^ d'Enghien— was perpetrated at this Tery crisiSi 
and arrayed against him, throughoat all Germany, 
every feeling, moral and politi^, which could be 
toucned either by the cnmes or the contumelies of a 
foreign tyrant. 

Psdm, a bookseller of the free city of Naumburg, 
having published a pamphlet in which the ambition 
of Napoleon was arraigned, a party of French gens 
d'armes passed the frontier, and seized the unsus- 
pecting Citizen, exactly as the duke d*£nghien had 
been arrested at Ettenheim, and Sir George Rumbold 
at Hamburgh, the year before. The bookseller was 
tried for a libel against Napoleon, at Braunau, be- 
fore a French court-martial ; fonnd guilty, con- 
demned to death, and shot immediately, in pursu- 
ance of his sentenoe. It is needless to dwell upon 
this outrage-— the death of d^Enghien has found advo« 
catesorpalliators — ^this mean murder of an humble 
tradesman, who neither was nor ever had been a 
subject either of France or Buonaparte, has been less 
fortunate. 

The emperor of Russia once more visited Berlin, 
when the feelings of Prussia, and indeed of all the 
neighbouring states, were in this fever of excite- 
ment. He again urged the king of Prussia to take 
up arms in the common cause, and offered to back 
him with all the forces of his own great empire. 
The Eiiglish govemment, taking advantage oi the 
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tarne crisiSf sent lord Moipeüi* to Berlin, witii 
offen of pecuniary siipplie8---aboat the acceptanee 
of which, howerer, the anxiety of Prussia on the 
suhjeet of Hanorer created some difficulty. Lastly, 
Buonaparte, well infonned of what was passing m 
Berlin, and desirous, since war mnst be, to huny 
Pnusia into the field ere the armies of the czar 
eould be joined with hers, now poured out in the 
Moniteur such abuse on the persona and characten 
of the qtieen» prince Louis, and every illustriooa 
Patriot throughout Prusaia, that the general wrath 
eould no longer be held in check. Warlike prepa- 
rationa of erery kind filled the kingdom darmg 
Auguat and September. On the first of October 
the Pruaaian miniater at Paria presented a note to 
Talleyrand, demanding, amon^ other thinga, that 
the forraation of a confederacy in the north of Ger- 
many should no longer be thwarted by French in- 
terference, and that the French troops within the 
territories of the Rhenish league should recroas the 
Rhine into France, by Che 8th of the aame month of 
October. 

But Napoleon waa already in person on the Ger- 
man side of the Rhine, and bis answer to the Prua- 
aian note was a general order to bis own troops, in 
which he called on them to observe in what manner 
a German sovereign still dared to Insult the soldiera 
of Austerlitz. 

The conduct of Prusaia, in thua ruahinf into hos« 
tilities without waiting for the advance. of the Rua- 
sians, was as rash as her holding back from Auatria, 
during the campaign of Austerlitz, had been cow- 
ardly. As if determined to profit by no leason, the 
Prusaian Council also directed their army to advanoe 
towards the French, instead of lying on their own 
frontier— a repetition of the great leading blunder 
of the Auatriana in the precefSng year. Tha Prot- 

•Noweariof Cailiile. 
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sian army accordingly invaded the Saxon provinces,' 
and the elector of Saxony, seeing his countiy treated 
88 rudely as that of the elector of Bavaria had been 
on a similar occasion by the Austrians, and wanting 
the means to withdraw his own troops as the Bava- 
rian had succeeded in doing under like provocation» 
was compelled to accept the alliance which Prussia 
urged on him, and to join his troops with those o^ 
the power by which he had been thus insulted rjid 
wronged. 

No sooner did Napoleon know that the Prussians 
had advanced into the heart of Saxony than he 
formed the plan of his campaign : andthey^persis 
ing in their advance, and taking up their positioQ 
finally on the Saale, afforded him, as if studiously, 
the means of repeating, at their expense, the rery 
manoeuvres which had rüined the Austrians in the 
preceding campaign. 

In a Word, Buonaparte perceived that the Prussian 
army was extended upon too wide a line, and the 
consequent possibility of overpowering it in detail« 
He further discovered that the enemy had all his 
principal Stores and magazines at Naumburg, to the 
vearward, not of his centre, but of his extreme 
right ; and resolved to commence Operations by an 
attempt to tum the flank, and seize those magazmes, 
ere the main body of the Prussians, lying at Wei- 
mar, could be aware of his movement. The French 
army came forward in three great divisions ; the 
eorps of Soult and Ney in the direction of Hof; 
Murat, Bemadotte, and Davoust towards Saalburgh, 
and Schleitz ; and Lannes and Augereau upon Co- 
burgh and Saaliield. These last generals were op- 
posed sternly, at Saaliield, by the corps of prince 
Louis of Prussia. This brave young officer impru- 
dently^ abandoned the bridge over the Saal, which 
he miffht have defended with success, and came out 
into the open piain, where his troops were over- 
powered bv the Fxench impetuosity. He Jhimsel^ 
Aa2 
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fighting band to hand with a eubalteniy waa deaiied to 
aurrender, and replying by a aabre cut, was immedi- 
ately atruck down with a mortal thnist. The Pnu- 
aiana fied ; the bridge, which ought to have defended, 
gave the French acceaa to the country behind the 
Saal : in a word, the flank of the Pruasian position 
waa tumed ; the French army paased entirely round 
them ; Napoleon aeized Naumburg, and blew up the 
magazinea there»— announcinff, for the first time, by 
Ulis explosion, to the king of Prussia, that he waa 
in bis rear. 

From thia moment the king waa m fact iaolated, 
and cut off from all bis reeources, aa completely aa 
the army of Mack waa at Ulm, when ibe French 
had pasaed the Danube and OYerrun Swabia. The 
duke of Brunswick, who commanded the Pruasian 
army, had now to concentrate bis forcea for the pur- 
poae of cutting bis wav back again to the frontier 
which he had so raanly abandoned. Ni^leon, 
meantime, posted hia divisions so as to watch all 
Üie Chief passages of the Saal, and expeeted, in con« 
fidence, the aasault of bis outwitted Opponent. It 
was now that he found leisure to answer the manw 
feato of the king of Prussia, which had reachdr 
Paris a day or two after he himself quitted that 
oapital for the camp« His letter, dated at Gera, ia 
written in the most elaborate style of inault. The 
king of Prussia, aaid he, had aent bim a silly pam- 
phlet of twenty pages, in very bad Freneh-Hsuch a 
Pamphlet as the EUiglish ministrjr were in the habit 
of commanding their hireling scribblers'to put forth 
•*^ut he acquitted tiie king of having read this Per- 
formance. He waa cxtremely anxious to live on 
tiie most friendly terms with his ^ good brother,** 
and begged him, as the firat token of equal ffood* 
will, to difflniss the counseUors who had hurried him 
into the present unjust and unequal war. Such waa 
the language of this famoua note. Napoleon, al* 
leady aure of his prey, desired his own genends to 
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observe how accurately he had aiready complied 
with one of the requests of the Prussian manifesto. 
— " The Frencharray," said he, "ha« done as it wa« 
biddeiL This is the 8th of October, and we kave 
evacuated the territories of the eonfederatioa of Üb» 
Rhine.'' 

The PrucHsian king understood well, on leaming 
the fall of Naumburg, the imminent danger of his 
position ; and his army was forthwith set in motion, 
in two great maBses $ the former, where he was in 
person present, adv^cing towards Naumburg; the 
latter attempting, in llke manner, to force their pas- 
sase through the French line in the neighbourhood 
of Jena« The king of Prussia's march was arrested 
at Anerstadt by Davoust, who, aftera severely con- 
tested action, at length repelled the assailants. 
Napoleon himself, meanwhile, was engaged with the 
other great body of the Pruissians under general 
Mollendorf. Arriving on the evening of the 13th 
October at Jena, he perceived that the enemy were 
ready to attempt the advance next moming, while 
his own heaTy train were still six-and-thirty hours* 
march in his rear. Not discouraffed with this ad- 
verse circumstance» the emperor laboured all night 
in directing and encouraging his soldiery to cut a 
road through the rocks, and draw up by that means 
such light guns as he had at command to a position, 
on a lofty j^ateau in front of Jena, where no man 
could have expected beforehand that any artillery 
whatever shoiud be planted, and where, accordingly, 
the effect even of a small parkproved moredecisire 
than that of a much larger one might have been 
under other circumstances. Buonaparte spent all 
the night among the men, offering large sums of 
gold for every piece that should be dragged to the 
Position» and continually reminding his foUowers 
that the Prussians were about to fight, not for honour« 
but for safety,— that they were aiready isolated as 
completely as M ack*s army had been at Ulm, and 
on fltem resistance must needs submit to the fate of 
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tiie Austrians. Lannes eommanded the centre; 
Aus^reao the rfght; Soult the left; and Murat the 
reserve and cavalry. 

Soult had to sustain the first assaidt of the Prna- 
aians, which was violent and sudden ; for the mist 
lay 80 thick on the field that the armies were within 
huf gunahot of each other ere the sun and wind 
rose and discovered them ; and on that instant Mol- 
lendorf chargred. The battle was contested well for 
some time on this point ; but at length Ney appNeared 
in the rear of the emperor with a fresh division; 
and then the French centre advanced to a general 
Charge, before which the Prassians were forced to 
retire. They moved for some space in good order; 
but Murat now poured his masses of cavalry on 
them, storm after storm, with such rapidity and 
vehemence that their rout became miserable. It 
ended in the complete breaking up of the army — 
horse and foot all flying together, in the confusion 
of panic, upon the road to Weimar. _ At that point 
the fugitives met and mingled with their brethren 
flying, as confusedly as themselves, from Auerstadt. 
In the course of this disastrous day, 30,000 Prussians 
were killed or taken ; 300 guns, twenty generals, 
and sixty Standards. The conmiander4n-ohief, the 
duke of Brunswick, beinff wounded in the face with 
a grape-shot, was carried eariy off the field, never to 
recover. The loss of superior officers on the Pnis- 
sian side was so great, that of an army which, on 
the evening of the 13th of October, mustered not 
less than 150,000, but a few regiments were ever 
able to act in concert for some time after the Uth. 
The various routed divisions roamed about the 
oountry, seeking separately the means of escape 
they were in consequence destined to fall an easy 
prev. Moilendorf and thq prince of Orange-Fulda 
laid down their arms at Erfurt. General Kalkreuth's 
Corps was overtaken and surrounded among the 
Hartz mountains : prince Eugene of Wirtenn>urg - 
and 16,000 men« «umndered to Bemadotte at Halle* 
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The prinee of Hohenlohe at length drew together 
not less than 50,000 of these wandehng soldiers, and 
threw himself, at their head, into Magdeburg. But 
it tumed out that that great fortress had been 
fltripped of all its stores for the Service of the duke 
of Brunswick's army before Jeoa. Hohenlohe, 
therefore, was compelled to retreat towards the 
Oder. He was defeated in a yariety of skirmishes ; 
and at length, finding hims^f devoid of ammunition 
or provisions, laid down his arms at Prenzlow; 
30,000 surrendered with the prinee. His rear, con- 
sisting of about 10,000, ander the command of the 
celebrated general Blücher, were so far behind as to 
render it possible for them to attempt escape. Their 
heroic leader traversed the country with them for 
aome time unbroken, and sustained a variety of 
assaults, from far superior numbers, with the most 
obstinate resolution. By degrees, however, tiie 
French, under Soult, hemmed him in on one side, 
Murat on the other, and Bemadotte appeared close 
behind him. He was thus forced to tnrow himself 
into Lübeck, where a severe action was fought in 
the streets of the town, on the 6th of November. 
The Prussian, in this battle, lost 4.000 prisoners, 
besides the slaia and wounded: he retreated to 
iSchwerta, and there, it being impossible for him to 
go farther without violating the neutrality of Den- 
mark, on ihe moming of the 7th, Blueher at length 
laid down his arms— having exhibited a specimen 
of condttct and valour such as certainly had not been 
diralayed by any of his superiors in the campaign. 
The streng fortresses of the Prussian monarchy 
made as ineffectual resistance as the armies in tfaie 
field. In how far the Charge of aetual treachery 
brou£;ht then, and still continued, against the com- 
nianders:of those places, be just, we know not; but 
ihe fact is certain, that the govemors of Spandau« 
Stettin, Custrin, Hamelen, and Magdeburg itself, 
ytelded successively to the French generals, uudei 
eircnmstances whichrousedthe indignant suspicion 
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of the PruMian people, as weU as the soldieiy and 
their unfortunate king. Buonaparte, in person, en- 
tered Berlin on the S5th of October : and before the 
end of November, except Königsberg, — where the 
king himself had found refage, and gathered round 
him a fe w thousand troops, the sad relics of an ariny ^ 
which had been eonsidered as not unable to with- ' 
stand the whole power of France, — and a few less 
important fortresses, the whole of the German pos- 
eessions of the house of Brandenburg were in the 
hands of the conqueror. Louis Buonaparte, king of 
Holland, meanwhüe, had advanced into Westphalia, 
and occupied that territory also, with great part of 
Hanover, East Friesland, Embden, and the domi* 
nions of Hesse Cassel. 

Thus, in the course of a few shott weeks, was the 
proud and vigorous fabricof thePrussian monarchy 
levelled with the ground. The govemment being 
of a striotly military character, when the army, the 

Eride and strength of the nation, disappeared, every 
ond of Union among the various provinces of the 
crown seemed to be at once dissolved. To aceount 
for the unexampled rapidity of such a downfall, it 
must be remembered, first, that the Prussian states, 
many of them the fruits of recent military conquest, 
were held together by little but the name of the 
great Frederick, and the terror of the highly disci- 
plined force which he had bequeathed to his succes- 
sors ; that, in a word, they had not yet had time to 
be blended and melted thoroughly into a national 
.whole : secondly, that Pnissia had rushed into tbis 
war, not only with imprudent raahness, but with the 
stain of dishonour on her hands. The acceptance 
of Hanover, as a bribe from the French despot, and 
the hard and brazen reluctance to part with that ill- 
gotten spoii, even when the preservation of peace 
with France seemed hopeless — these circumstances, , 
together with the mean desertion of Austria during 
the preceding campaign of Austerlitz — ^had, in effect, 
winrpd th« anvp.nunent deeoAv and deirradinirlv in 
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the opinion of its own subjects, as well as of other 
nations ; but, thirdly, the imbecile eonduct of the 
Chief Prussian officers, in the campai^ of Jena, was 
as üttle likely to have been foreseenor expected, as 
the pusillanimouS) if not treacherous, baseness of 
those who^ after the anny was defeated, abandoned 
80 easily a chain of the best fortresses in Europe. 

Ttie personal character of king Frederick William 
was never calumniated, even when the measures of ' 
his govemment were most generally and most justly 
exposed to suspicion and scom. On the contrary, 
the misfortunes of this virtuous sovereign and his 
family were heard of with unmixed regret and com- 
passion. 

These sentiments, and all sentiments likely in 
their consequences to be injurious to the cause of 
Napoleon, the eonduct of the conqueror in Prussia, 
at tiiis time of national humiliation and sorrow, was 
well calculated to strengthen and confirm. The 
dake of Brunswick, retiring wounded from Jena to 
the capital of his own hereditary principality, ad- 
dressed a letter from thence to Napoleon, request- 
mg that the territory of Brunswick might not be 
confounded with that of Prussia, although he, as an 
individual, had appeared in Prussian uniform against 
him. Buonaparte answered with insolence as well 
asharshness. He styled the duke ** General Bruns- 
wick,*^ and Said he was determined to destroy his 
city, and displace his family for ever. The brave, 
tibough ünfortunate duke, retired on this to Altena, 
a Danish town, from which he meant to embark for 
England : but his wound being inflamed by these 
mitimely morements, he died ere a vessel could be 
prepared for him. His son, considering him as 
murdered, vowed etemal revenge — and how he kept 
his vow, we shall see hereafter. The Prussian 
nobility and gentry were treated on almost every 
occasion with iike brutality. The great conqueror 
did not hesitate to come down from his dignity for 
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the petty pleasure of personally insulting genüemeu, 
who had done him no injaiy except thal of being 
loyal to their own prince. The exactions ^ the 
Tictorious müitaiy were beyond all formerezample 
of license ; and studied contempt was every where 
mlngled with their rapacity. It was now thatthe 
French laid the foundation of that universal hatred 
with which the Prussiaa nation, in the sequel, te- 
garded them, and which assumed eveiy where tfae 
virulence of a prirate and personal passion. 

In justice to Napoleon himself, a solitary instanee 
of generous conduct, which occurred ere^ he had 
been Ions in Berlin, must be noticed. The prince 
of Hatzfeld continuing to reside in Berlin, under 
Napoleon's protection, corresponded, nevertheless» 
with Hohenlohe, Üien in the field« and sent informa* 
tion of the State and movements of the French 
army. One of his letters feil into the hands of the 
French — the prince was arrested— his wife gained 
access to the emperor, and, Ignorant of her hus* 
band*s conduct, spoke with the boldness of inno« 
cence in his favour. Napoleon handed to her the 
prince's letter, and, confounded with the cleamess 
of that evideuce, she feil on her knees in silence« 
^ Put the paper in the fire, madam,*^ said Napoleoni 
** and there will then be no proof." 

Perhaps no part of Buonaparte's conduct at this 
time gave more general disgust, than his meanneaa 
in robbing the funeral monument of Frederick the 
Greatof his sword and Orders. These unworthy 
trophies he transmitted to Paris, along with the best 
statues and pictures of the galleries of Berlin and 
Potsdam, thus dealt with acoording to the example 
of Lombardy and Venice« 
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